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PREFACE 


The present work is based on a *tudy of some oi 
the folk-arts, folk-traditions, folk-songs and folk-festivals 
of Bengal, It is to a certain extent complementary to 
the author's Positive Background oj Hindu Sociology. 
in which the object has been to focus the attention on 
the socio-economic and sociopolitical aspects of Hindu 
Culture- 

In the reconstruction of Indian history, modern 
scholarship has to be devoted more and more to the 
exposition of die influence that the masses of the country 
have ever exerted in the making ol its civilization. It 
is a sign of the times that with this has been felt the 
need of greater recourse to vernacular literature as an 
important source ol information. 

During the last decade ur so considerable research 
has been bestowed on Indian vernaculars, from the 
philological ,iud the historical points of view, Marathi, 
H indi. Tamil md Bengali scholars have been able thus 
to throw new light on political, linguistic, social and 
religious developments- A systematic work utilizing 
these vernacular evidences has yet to be attempted, 

!i has not been the aim of the present writer to 
compile such a comprehensive treatise. His scope, on 
the contrary, is tjuite limited. Tkt Falk^h. lotitnt in 
Hindu Culture is mainly a study of the relations 
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between Shitivacum-S Mktaism and Buddhism, both de¬ 
scriptive and historical, obtaining among the Bengali 
speaking population ♦if Eastern India, He has in 
contemplation to bring out later a parallel monograph 
on the folk-institutions and tolk-minstrds of the Vaisnava 
Cult. 

The evidences have been derived Irom a first-hand 
exploration of oral tradition and folk-lore, is well as 
irom medieval Bengali literature, especially' from old 
MSS, The author is indebted to the work of die 
folk-lcirists associated with the literary academies of 
Bengal, e,g. die Bangiya Sahuya Bari sat of Calcutta, 
Sihitya Parijat of Raugpur, SAhhya Parisat of Dacca, 
and the like. 

The author is fortunate in having secured Lhe assist¬ 
ance of Mr. Haridis PaJit, of the District Council of 
Naiioiiitl Education, Malda, who for over a quarter 
of a century has been collecting information as to 
popular life, faith, arts, crafts, songs, ceremonies, etc,, 
in Uadli t and Varedmn, the Western and Northern 
districts of Bengal—those regions especially which had 
been the centres of political and cultural greatness in 
media. 1 vaI titrates. Mr. P3Jit is now in possession of 
several hundred old MSS,, in the Bengali, Qoriya and 
Sanskrit languages, and he h»$ written Out notes of his 
studies which now amount to several volumes of con¬ 
siderable ske These volumes of notes may be looked 
upon us parts of a history of Bengal a$ spoken by the 
i tillage folk, since in them are recorded faithfully the 
traditions and sentiments of the people about them¬ 
selves. ihdr localities, their neighbours and their past. 
A portion of Mr, Palits notes has been published in the 
form of articles in Bengali reviews, and also as a book 
which has been liberally drawn upon for this work. 
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In his presidential address to the Folklore Society 
of London, Prof. R. K Marett read a paper entitled 
Folklore and Psychology, in which he remarked: "To 
be a folklorist worthy of the name you must first have 
undergone initiation amongst the folk, must have be¬ 
come one of them inwardly and in the spirit In the 
introduction to his historical work, A dyer Gambkhi, 
Mr. Pilit gives an account of his folklorist career and 
methods, From which it would appear that he has had 
that initiation amongst the folk of which Ur. Marett 
speaks. Says Mr. Pilit : — 

*■ It was in the month of Vaishakha{ April- May) that 
I firsL entered Malda. Shortly after my arrival here, 
the Gambhiri festivities were started Oti the riaroiyiri- 
taii (a place set aptirt for public amusement at public 
cost) of Mokdumpur. I witnessed them and felt my 
self quite charmed by the grand ideas underlying these 
festivities. . , , 

“ ft was the stream of novel ideas and sumimems 
started within me by witnessing the Gambhiri that 
prompted me to collect materials [or writing the history 
of Mald:c And it was while engaged in this task that 
the glorious pictures of old Gaud* and Pundra Vur- 
dhana were conjured up before and dazzled my mental 
eyes. The more the GambhirA has unfolded itself before 
me, the more have ! enjoyed the music of the legends 
and stories of these places, and felt myself irresistibly 
inclined to look for its gamut This search has put me 
in possession of many MSS. 

■* For about twenty long years, however, iny sole 
enjoyment was confined to tracing ihe rivers and trav¬ 
ersing the woods, travelling about the lake like tanks 
anti seeing the (old dilapidated) forts, listening to 
legends and stories From the Bps of illiterate villager* 
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and collecting the- varied tnatenak of history. During 
this period never did I cherish the hope nor did I ever 
entertain the wish that L should ever enter the literary 
world as a writer. It was to satisfy my own curiosity 
that I thus looked for materials of history, and it was to 
refresh my own memory that l jotted down notes." 

The author of the present brochure, based mainly 
on Mr. Pilit's notes and writings, regards this small 
volume as a result of preliminary spadework in the Data 
of Hindu Sociology. He has, therefore; avoided com¬ 
parisons and interpretations excepting in a few places 
only to elucidate the topics dealt with. The following 
observations, however, may be recorded here : 

t. The masses and the folk have contributed to the 
making of Hindu Culture in all its phases no less than 
the court and the classes. 

2. Secular, material and social interests, as con¬ 
trasted with the other-worldly and spiritual ideals, have 
had considerable influence in moulding Hindu life and 
thought. 

3. The caste-system has never been a disintegrating 
factor in Hindu communal existence, and is most prob¬ 
ably a very recent institution. 

4. Hinduism is an eclectic and ever-expansive 
socto -religious system built up through the assimilation 
of diverse ethnic, natural and spiritual forces during the 
successive ages of Indian history. 

5. There has ever been an attempt to govern the 
folk-customs, popular faith, image-worship and public 
festivals by the transcendental conceptions of the 
Divinity of Man and the Transitoriness of this World, 
The folklore of the Hindus is nothing but the adap¬ 
tation of their metaphysical culture-lore to the instincts 
and aptitudes of the " man in the street ; or. obversely, 
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the interpenetration of the grosser systems of thought 
and activity with the conceptions of a higher system of 
Life-values and Life -attitudes. 

6, The religious beliefs, practices and customs of the 
people are fundamentally the same in So* goku (or the 
three countries, viz, India, China and Japan). What 
pass for Buddhism in the lands of Confucius and the 
Shintd Cult are but varieties of the same faith that is 
known as Tantric and Pur&nic I iinduism in the land 
of Uuddha* The reasons are not only to be found in 
the intercourse between the three countries both by 
land and sea during the Ting-Sung period of Chinese 
history, the Augustan age of culture in the Middle 
Kingdom (7tb- 13th cent.), synchronous with the Var- 
dhana-Pila-Chola epoch of Indian history, and the NAri- 
Kam&kura epoch of Japanese, but also probably in the 
common mentality that characterizes the Asiatic peoples. 

To maintain the character of this work as a contri¬ 
bution to general Sociology, it has been thought un- 
desirable to give copious details and dates of Indian 
political history. It need be remarked, however, that 
the chronology and identity of most of the medieval 
works and authors are yet anything but finally settled. 
With regard to the authorities consulted the following 
rules have been observed : 

1 , To give the complete translations of extracts 
from MSS. in the body of the book. 

a. To refer to and <[ur>le from only such works 
published in Bengali as are easily accessible. 

3, To refrain from giving chapter and verse in the 
case of standard authorities, especially in instances 
where the historical facts are very well known. 

The author has gleaned facts and ideas from the 

following: 
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1. Dr. RAjendralAl Mitra's. Antiquities of Orissa and 
Judo-A ryans. 

2. The writings of MahAtnabopadhyAya HaraprassAd 
SAstri, in “The Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal 1 (Calcutta) ; and of Dr. Waddell in the J.R.A.S. 
(London). 

3. Mr, Vincent Smiths Early History 0/Indio. 

+ Rai Bahadur Sarai Chandra DAs's Indian 
Pundits in the Land of Snoro. 

5. Mr, Dineschandra Sen’s History of Bengali 
Language and Literature. 

6. Mr. MagendranAih Vasu's Pishwa&osa (" En- 
cyclopaedia Indica ’in Bengali), Modern Buddhism and 
A rckaotogiea! Survey of Mayurbkartj 

7. The works or articles of Dr. RadhAkumud 
Mookerji. author of Indian Skipping : Dr. A. K. 
CoomAras wArn y, the art-historian and art-critic ; Prof. 
Rakhaidis Banerji, of the Indian Museum, Calcutta; 
Mr, Nitrendra NAlh Law, M.A., B. L ; Prof. Rabindra- 
iiAriyan Ghosh, of the Dawn Society. Calcutta ; and Mr. 
Manomohan Chakravarti. M.A., B-U of the Province] 
Civil Service, BrrtgaL 

8. The contributions of Messrs. Akshay KumAr 
Maura. B.L., and RamAprasAd Chanda, B.A., of the 
Varendra Research Society, Rajahahi; Mr. Naliuiranjan 
Pandit, of Nadia; Mr. YogendrauAth Gupta, author of 
Vikramapum ; Mr. KumudnAth LAhiri, ol Moorshida- 
had; Mr. Nalmi KAnta BhattasAli, M.A., of the Dacca 
Museum, Dacca, Mr. Biuod BcbAri Rai. of Raj shah i ; 
the late Radhes Chandra Seth, B 1, . and Pandits Ra- 
janikAnta Chakravarti and Vidhu Sekhar SAstri, of 
Malda . and of adier students of Bengalee Culture, 
published in vernacular monthlies, eg. 11 Bangadar- 
ghana," "SAhityo," " PravAsi," "Grihastha." " MAnasi," 
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Pratibha." '' Sammtkm," " BangTya Sihitya Parigat 
Patriki.'' *' Raugpur Sahitya Partsat Pairiki," etc.-. 

The author is personally indebted to Prof. Katlha- 
kamal Mukerjee. M..A,, of Krisnaih Collie, Moorshi- 
and Mr. Ucmi liandra Das Gupta. B.M. E. 
(Michigan), of the District Council of National Educa¬ 
tion, Malda, who, in the course of their educational 
work among the rural folk of the country, have been 
able to collect some interesting data or their social 
life; and also to Mr. Kumudini Kftma Ganguii, B. A.. 
of Dacca, who has been of great help in explaining 
old Bengali and archaic expressions occurring in the 
salutation-hymns and other MSS. 

The work owes its present form to many sources as 
has been indicated above, but to none more than to Mr. 
Keoendra Kishnr Rakshit. B.A, (Wisconsin, U.S.A.). 

It has to be added that portions of this book have 
been published as articles in <f The Modem World " 
(Madras), "The Vedic Magazine" (Hardwar), and 
" The Collegian " (Calcutta). 

A word in conclusion as to the diacritical marks : 

A, A long o ,■ N, ft i= cerebral n; both illustrated 
in the word Purina 

Sh, sh • palatal .»; e.g. Shiva, 

S, s = ccrt-br.il r; e.g. Aksobhya 

I, I - at; e.g. Kill. 

BENOY KUMAR SARKAR. 

Ths Middle-W ist, U.S.A., 

April *5, 1915. 

P.S. —Gambhiri, the main theme or this work, has 
been a matter of personal knowledge: to the author for 
the last twenty years. In its present form the work. 
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small as it is, w;is conceived in India in 1913, and 
written out partly in England in 1914 and partly in 
America in 1915, During last few years there have 
been several publications on allied subjects, of which 
the most important are : 

1. Vaisnavism, Skaktaism and &Itnor Religious 
System, by Sir R, G. Bhand&rk 4 r(" The Encyclopaedia 
of Indo-Aryan Research," Strassburg, 1913). 

2. The Bodhisaltva Tiisdng {Jteo) in China and 
Japan, by M, W. De Visser in “ The Osiasiatische 
Zeitschrift ' (July, 1913 — December. 1914, Berlin). 

3. The Gods of Northern Buddhism, by Mrs. A 
Getty (Clarendon Press* Oxford, (914), 

4. Kashmir Shaivaism, by J. C. Chaitetji (Srinagar, 
Kashmir, India, 1914). 

5. The Tantra of the Great Liberation, and 6. 
Hymns to the Goddess, by Avalon (Lutac Sc Co,, 
London, 1914), 

7. H. P. Sflstri's contributions on Medieval 
Buddhism to the Bengali monthly “ The NArAyana 1 
t 1 9 1 S>- 

Among archaeological works may be mentioned the 
third edition of Vincent Smith's Early History of India 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1914). in which the author has 
drawn prominent attention to the achievements of the 
Pak Emperors and their successors the Senas in making 
Bengal “a great power ” in India {a,o, 800 -1 200) ; and 
The Pd/as of Bengal (Memoir of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1915), and Bangdldr llihdsa (Calcutta, 1915) 
or “ History of Bengal" (—a.Dt 1700), written in Ben¬ 
gali language, both by RAkhlidfts Banerji, who has 
thrown a flood of light on the international relations of 
the Bengalees with the other peoples of India during a 
period which will remain obscure for a considerable time 
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yet. The race-intermixture and sod a-religious [ram- 
formation effected by military-political revolutions in 
Hasten India can be easily deduced from the inscriptions 
and other evidences on which these three works are 
based 

The following three historical novels in Bengali 
published at Calcutta during 1915 also furnish sidelights 
on the subject-matter dial, w ith in the present volume : 

i- Shashdntha —by RAkhftldAs Banerjj, dealing with 
life and thought in Bengal in the 7th century a.d„ 

2. Dkarmapdla —by R. D. Banjerl, dealing with life 
and thought in Bengal in the 9th century a.d. 

S> Chdndeit —by HaridAs Palit, dealing with life and 
thought in Bengal in the 12th century *,d, 

To those who are unfamiliar with the names of the 
gods and goddesses of the people of India, The Myths 
0/tho Hindus and Buddhists (Harrap, London, 1912), 
by Sister NiveditA and Dr. CooinAraswAmy. with illustra¬ 
tions by painters of the Nationalist School of Indian Art, 
may be recommended 

The terms Hinduism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, etc., 
are very ambiguous and more or less misnomers. These 
have been discussed in the author’s latest work, Chinese 
Religion through Hindu Eyes; A Study in the Tendon- 
etes 0/ A sialic Mentality (Shanghai, 191 6 )l The follow¬ 
ing is an extract from it ; 

11 The Buddhism that came into the land of Confucius 
was thus only one of the expressions of the comprehen¬ 
sive cult of Love and Romanticism which manifested 
itself at the same time in the promulgation of the worship 
of \ r isnu, Kristia, Shiva, etc. And the same religious 
emotionalism was being exploited by sculptors to enrich 
their Buddhist or .Shaiva arts 

“ This common origin it is which makes it often so 

#• 
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difficult to distir lish between the images of the gods and 
goddesses belo ing to the Buddhistic and non-Bud- 
d hi* tic pant hoot of Hinduism. I his is why Chinese, 
Korean and Japanese forms of Buddhism look so similar 
to the many varieties of present-clay Indian religion in 
spite of modifications under the tra.ns-HimiUa.yan soil and 
race-charaCi eristics This is why, in spite of the disap¬ 
pearance of Buddha as a god from Indian consciousness, 
Buddhism may be said to live in and through the other 
cults of modern Hinduism, eg Vaisnavism, Shaivaism, 
jainism, etc" 

U has also been pointed out in that work that each 
of these mediaeval and modern ants of India, China and 
Japan are the joint products of the following three 
factors : 

11 t. The Cult of World- Forces common to the 
Vedists ( ^fteist), pre-Confurian Chinese (7<ftnst) and 
the worshippers of Kdmi (JiiWotst), 

'* ; The Religion of Love and Romanticism which 
grew out of the first, I his was born almost simultan¬ 
eously in ! ndia and China as the worship of saints, ova- 
tiros, heroes, Nature-Powers, etc., with the help of 
images ; and transferred to the Land of the Kdmi in the 
very first stage of its history, where it found a most con¬ 
genial soil, and where the race-consciousness might have 
developed it independently. 

'* 3. The Religion of the Folk which was the parent 
of the first two has ever been active in creating, adapt¬ 
ing and re-interpreting local and racial myths of the 
three countries down to present day." 
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CHAPTER I. 

A FESTIVAL OF THE FEOPLE- 

[t has been welt said that a new country is a problem, but 
that an old country is a study. Of no old region is this 
more true than of India. The complex web of Indian 
life and culture with its historic background of hoary 
past presents rites, ceremonies, customs, and institutions 
which well-nigh defy the attempts of the anthropologist, 
sociologist, or the philosophical historian at anything 
tike a systematic and satisfactory account of their sources 
ami careers. Each institution bears presumably the in¬ 
fluence of a diverse character, eg. that left by the evolu¬ 
tionary or historic progress nf the past* that due to the 
impact of the surrounding social and physical forces, as 
well as the special mark impressed upon it through the 
peculiar genius of the race among which it flourishes or 
the particular character or its habitat. For a proper in¬ 
terpretation of the institutions and practices obtaining in 
India at the present day the scientist has thus to lay 
under contribution the data of arc’narotogy, ecology* as 
well as ethnology. 

But the study of Indian social fa.ts and phenomena 
is yet in its nonage. We are yet in the stage of col* 
lecting materials about the manifold aspects of our socio¬ 
economic, socio-religious, and sodo-political usages and 
theories The science of Indian sociology is only in 
the making. At this stage of our social inquiry, there¬ 
fore. it would be quite unscientific to pass serious judg- 
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ments, or, at any rate, anything but tentative and 
provisional or hypothetical remarks, on any of the in¬ 
stitutions that have obtained currency in the past or arc 
influencing life and thought in the present. The same 
tentative, provisional or hypothetical character should 
also really pertain to the conclusions of what in Europe 
and America have been passing for the science of 
sociology- It bespeaks an unscientific or prepossessed 
turn of mind to speak of a certain people its the chosen 
race of God or to assert that certain manly virtues are 
the monopoly of a certain coloured people on the strength 
of social studies confined within certain boundaries of 
the Western world. The interests of humanity and 
comparative literature, philosophy, art and sociology 
require the inhibition of preconceived notions about 
colour, race or climate. 

A study of the data of Indian sociology would supply 
a parallax to correct the one-sided or biased ideas about 
the truths of the human world. I he materials thus 
furnished would not only place Indian social life in 
its proper perspective, but also prepare the way for the 
universal sociology of man according to the principles 
of the inductive-historical method. 

It is the object of this chapter to place some of the 
past and present facts and theories in connexion with the 
worship of Shiva. T he development of the Shai va-cum- 
Sh&kta cult has had a varied course in Indian history, 
having its special features imprinted on it according as 
it has prevailed among the Andhras, C ho las, Marat has, 
Rajputs, Punjabis. Kashmiris and Bengalees, It is with 
the Bengalee phase of this all-India institution that 
we are concerned here, The Bengalee sodo-religious 
festival of modern times (called Gambhira in certain 
districts of North Bengal, or GAjan in R2dha or Western 
Bengal, or Nila in East Bengal) that attends the worship 
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of the gods of Shaiva pantheon* is being treated under 
the following heads: (i) Theory or philosophy of the 
socio-religious institution ; (i)Geography or ethnography 
of the institution; {3) History of the institution; and 
(4) The institution as an instrument of national culture. 

Section L—T heorv or the Institution. 

All the affairs of the Hindu are directly or indirectly 
connected with religion. He feds no interest and can¬ 
not induce himself to join in any work that does not seem 
to him to possess any religious merit. It is generally 
seen, however* that people are not disposed to undertake 
any religious work purely for the sake of the work itself 
without any reference to personal gain or loss. Very 
rare is the case where a person will be found to practise 
religious observances d is interestedly, and equally rare Is 
the case where the pursuit of religion will be found to 
have a place among the inviolable duties of man. With 
man, self-interest Is the mainspring of action, and no 
work which will not appear to serve it will be able to 
kindle his interest or earnestness. It is for this that 
although the Gambhirl is a religious institution its 
organizers are found to pay great attention to their 
secular interests. 

The devotion to Shiva and his worship is broad- 
based upon the hearts of the people. Somehow or other 
it has come to be generally believed that of all gods 
Shiva is the most easily propitiated and pleased to gram 
the desires of his devotees* This will be dearly borne 
out by a study of the popular story concerning Shiva 
and bow he is pleased that is recited and listened to 
with rapt attention in the night (called Shivardtri) of the 
fourteen th day of the dark half of the month of PhAlgoonV 

* February-Muiek 
1 * 
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Tht ShivarAtd {now made in honour of Shiva, as nar¬ 
rated in the legend concerning Vina) is a bright record 
of the blessings that one will obtain for his devotion to 
Shiva, and It has vouchsafed to bis devotees happiness 
in this world and salvation in the nexL These are 
found to be the chief incentives for the worship of this 
god 

The Gambhird is thus included in the worship that 
is offered with a view to the realization of certain objects 
or the attainment of particular blessings, i.e. it is what 
is called sakftma (as opposed to niskAma that is prac¬ 
tised for its own sake). It is believed dial as a result 
of observing the ceremonies making up the Gamhhird 
worship as Bhakta or SannyAsin, the observer is re¬ 
warded with a sound and healthy body through the 
grace of Shiva Hence it is that the Bhaktas are found 
to put on many different masks and thus play various 
parts in the GumbhSrA with the object and hope of 
securing thereby the pleasure and grace of the god. 
Those who join the Gambluri festivities, after having 
themselves mentally vowed to them, hope thereby for 
the realization of some particular object but do not in 
the least look fur ward to moksa (i.e, final emancipation). 
Little boys and girls are made to dance before the image 
of Shiva in the GaircbhirA temple Their parents allow 
this in the happy belief that they will thereby secure the 
grace of tht: god in the shape of health and longevity of 
life. T here is another class of Bhaktas or Sannydsts who 
dance and sing in the Gambhira not from any religious 
motive but simply for the sake of the ^esthetic or vulgar 
pleasure. These belong to the class of Tamasika (ignor¬ 
ant or following the gross principle) worshippers. 

Shiva enjoys the Gsmbhira festivities with his wife 
and the other members of his family. Other gods 
also grace the Gambhfra on this occasion with their 
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presence, and on the eve of their departure from there, 
confer their blessings on the Bhaktas. On all the days 
of these festivities, especially on the last day when the 
A hit r a worship takes place, and. as is popularly believed, 
when all the gods numbering thirty-three crores 1 come 
there to attend the farewell dinner, it is strictly forbidden 
to cross the GambhirA courtyard with one's shoes on" 
or with ones umbrella spread over one’s head. 

Section II.—GEOCtUPitv of the Institution, 

Festivals like these, in which dance, music and songs, 
as well its feasts, processions and social gatherings play 
a prominent part, are held in almost every district of 
Bengal. 

The name. However, is not the same* in all the centres. 
The GiunbhirA of Malda is found to have been trans¬ 
formed into the GAjan of RAdha or West Bengal 
Again the Gajan is found to have been split in two— 
Dharmas Gajan and Shiva's GAjan. Even in the 
RAdha country', and not very long ago, the name Gam* 
hhira connoted all the festivities til at the G Ajan now 
does. Even now in one of the Gajan songs we have 
" BholA Maheshwara is in the garabhlrt J . 

The Gajan festivities are still held in Malda. Rang- 
pur, Dinajpur, Kajshahi, Pabna, Faridpur, Moorshidit- 
bad. Bunkura, Birbhum, Burdwan. Hughli, Nadia, the 
24 Parganas and in many other districts. 

The Chakra 1 festivities of Orissa under the name 
Sabiyitri are but another edition of the Gambhira 
festivities. These festivities are also held in the Midna- 
pore district. 

Il is clear that the GambhirA is not restricted to any 


' Tun millions = t etorc. 


1 March-April. 
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particular district, but belongs to the whole of Bengal 
and Orissa. 

Nay. we may go farther and say that it extends even 
to Assam and Burma, the modem Buddhist festivities 
of these regions bearing a close resemblance to those of 
the Gambhiri 

ln Bhutan also festivities like those of the Gambhiri 
are observed after expiry of the summer season. Here 
for one full fortnight music and dance are performed, 
temples lighted, and feasts given on the occasion. 

Also, when the followers of the iJlmi of Tibet per* 
form dance, song acid music, putting on masks of animals, 
one is naturally led to think that the Gambhirii at one 
lime extended its sway in all directions, north and south, 
east and west. 

This will be further borne out by the fact that a time 
was when festivities similar to those of the Gambhlrfi 
were extensively held far beyond the limits of India— 
in the islands of the Indian Ocean. Even so far hack 
as the time of the Skunya Parana we find Ramai Pandit 
to have sung “ Laird Dharma was highly revered in 
Ceylon'’. The Vana Paths and the Paritta festivities 
of this island seem to be closely allied to the Gambhira. 
So also if we carefully study the similar festivities of tar- 
off countries we are reasonably led to infer that ana¬ 
logues and duplicates of the Gambhiri crossed the 
limits of Asia and became established in Europe and 
Africa. 

Thus* great festivities were held in old Greece in 
honour of the God Bacchus. 1 The votaries of these 

1 Reference it made to thfes in MUton's Cvmui 

" Meanwhile welcome joy uid Mr 
Midnight shout and revelry, 

Tipsy dance jM id jollity w . 

Although the poet his found in this in index of the degenerated 
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festivities besmeared their bodies with ink and potting 
on Um&skin danced fantastically to suitable songs and 
music. Similar festivities were also held in honour of 
■the Son of Bacchus. On these occasions emblematical 
images were stationed dong the roads. These festivi¬ 
ties were closely similar to those of the Gambhirt, In 
Babylon also they were observed with great pomp and 
grandeur. 

God Osiris of Egypt resembles our Shiva tn nature 
and likes and dislikes, although in form he is like the 
image of MahAkak. His wife scents to be no other 
than our ShaklL They ride Apis as our Shiva rides 
the bull. Osiris is also decorated with snakes and clad 
in skin. In that country also festivities were held in his 
honour and these have been described in Mohammedan 
books as similar to the Id festivities. Similar ceremonies 
were also observed in honour of many other greater and 
lesser gods. 

Section 1II — History or thk I nstitutiosi. 

11 would be interesting to note some of the precursors 
of the present-day socio-religious festival in Bengal. We 
give here three pictures of this insmutic n or its analogue 
in three different ages. 

mind, yet such dances and song* wco vciy popular in those days of 
tht distant post, and putting on masks people appeared on the stage 
to perform these. Their wild and " fantastic “ dance of midnight be¬ 
came a very serious, affjiii ITte nature of this dancers well expressed 
in the following lines;— ■ 

•'Come, knit I kinds* and he.«t the (jround 
lb a light fantastic round 

This knitting of hands, this beating the ground, this light fan¬ 
tastic round remind one clearly of some of the wiki dances of the 
UambhiriL 

The under lying religious idea is, found in the following couplet 

* Come, let us our rites begin ; 

Tbonly daylight that makes sin - '.—tiww. 
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(a) The Institution in the Maktxbkdrata< 

in the Mak&hk&rattx we find very realistic scenes 
about the family of the god Shiva, and we recognize 
him as the same jolly lover of leasts and festivities. 

Shiva has been painted there absorbed ill worldly 
affairs. We find him. in the time of Yuclhisihira (the 
eldest of the five Pindayas, or whose exploits we read 
so much in the MihMrtsmats ),_a man of the family and 
attended by a host of ghosts and goblins. In his efforts 
to obtain the Plshupata (lit. belonging to Pashypay, i.e. 
Shiva) weapon, Arjuna (the third Pdndava) had to fight 
with Shiva disguised as a mountaineer. Shiva was no 
longer a simple Fire-god that he had been in the Vedas, 
bm here we find him as a man. In the H im&Iayas was 
his home: Pfirvatl was his wife, and he was the head 
of a family consisting of his wife, sons and daughters. 

In ancient Vedic rites Shiva and his energy had 
places assigned to them on the sacrificial ground. It is 
in the epics, however, that form was attributed to him. 
In the A'dmdyana Shiva is found to have served as 
porter at the gate of die palace of Havana : and in the 
course of the Kuruksctra war also we hud him en¬ 
gaged in guarding the entrance to some tents. I hese 
facts lea d us to suppose that it was about this time that 
tits image first began to be constructed : and it was 
probably at the next age, if not at this, that sacrifices 
were first performed with (he image of Shiva. 

The character of sacrifices was gradually becoming 
more and more complex. It was out of the question 
for Yudhi^thira to think of performing his Ashwamcdha 
(i.c in which is offered the flesh of the horse) sacrifice 
with soma-rasa 1 (juice of the soma plant) only or with 
the lives of two or three beasts. His sacrificial ground 

‘Soiiu: a celebrated Vedic plan I not yet Liimtifted 
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rang with the sounds of small drums culled mridniigas 
and conchahclls, looked brisk and alive with young 
ladies, and presented a scene of revelry. King \ udhis 
thira feasted millions of BrAhmayas with pork, venison 
and various other kinds of f^od according to their tastes. 
The guests of both the sexes were regaled with wine, 
meat and various other kinds of lood a vast crowd 
attended the place of sacrifice ; and from there floated 
up rich strains of melodious song and music. 

The Shiva of these times is not the Shivdgni of the 
Vedic age. He is the object of worship of a particular 
religious sect. He is the presiding god of the heaven 
named Shivaloka (i.e, region of Shiva) after him. I he 
Shalva sect (also named after him) follows the line of 
worship that was laid down by him. 

Like other gods he has not to be propitiated through 
the observance of severe austerities. He is, as his name 
Ashutosa implies, easily propitiated, and his patronage 
is easily secured. 

T he author of the Bhdga*-aia. through the lips of 
Daksa, has described the votaries of Shiva thus -— 

» Let those the purity of whose lives is lost and 
whose reasoning is clouded, embrace the Shaiva cult 
and keep on matted hair, besmear their bodies with 
ashes and put on garlands of bones. To those who are 
thus initiated the four kinds of wine. viz, Gaudi, Pausti, 
Midhvi as well as Asava (Lc. made of the juice of the 
palm-tree), are as welcome as the gods themselves. 1 ' 

The sannyiisis. who on their initiation into the 
Shaiva cult regaled themselves with wine and kept 
matted hair on their heads and daubed their bodies 
with ashes, were always in a state of drunkenness 
and thus worshipped Shiva. The prumathas (attend¬ 
ants on Shiva) were supposed to dance to the music 
struck up by small drums called damani and other 
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instruments, AH the people worshipped, and held festi¬ 
vities in honour of. this great god with dance, sortg and 
music, etc, 

(<$) The Institution i« the Vedas, 

The pre-eminently modern character of ShaiviL-ciiin- 
Shakta cult that we find in the Epics has, however, 
been the growth or ages. The preceding Vedic litera¬ 
ture furnishes important stages in the evolution or 
Shaivaism. We can vividly realize the processes by 
which the complex institution of the present day with 
its paraphernalia of image, temples, votaries, tortures, 
songs, revelries, etc, seems to have evolved out of the 
simple primitive sacrificial festive rites. 

From time immemorial people are found to have 
gathered to offer up prayer to gods and to hold re¬ 
ligious festivities with music, song and dance. We get 
sufficient glimpses into those festivities, and the ancient 
literature bears a dear testimony to the fact that fes¬ 
tivities like the Gijan are not altogether new. 

At harvest time festivities were held in honour oi 
the gods with feasts, dance and music. People wor¬ 
shipped the Sun -god and the Fire-god, and offered to 
them the produce of their fields, a thrilling draught 
of the juice of the soma plain known as soma-rasa 
and the flesh of beasts. At the conclusion of these 
sacrifices, the villagers assembled and partook of the 
offerings. 

People of the Vedic age offered worship and hymns 
to Vanina, Indra, Mitra {the Sun-god), the twin sons 
of Suryya (who were physicians to the gods) and the 
Ribhus (a host of spirits raised by Bhrigu from the 
fire kindled at the sacrifice of Daksa). They offered 
to these deities the delicious beverage known as soma- 
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rasa, and then they regaled themselves with this offered 
drink ; men and women joined together m dancing and 
singing songs selected from the SSttta vtdd, etc., til 
honour of these gods and thus passed the day in great 
merriment. 

Then as the society became more advanced in cul¬ 
ture and grew more populous, these Vedic festivities 
also came to acquire greater pomp and grandeur. Each 
festivity was attended by a much larger concourse of 
people, and dance, song, music and other amusements 
were provided on a larger scale and the soma-rasa was 
consumed in a much larger quantity. 

The old festivities became more and more complex, 
and the insatiable imagination went on inventing newer 
ones to keep up the craze for amusements. 

The God of Fire came to be imagined in many dif¬ 
ferent forms, and complex sacrificial festivities were in¬ 
stituted on large scales, in these, however. Agni (the 
Fire-god) was not the only recipient of worship; Angh-a 
and S LH rat mi as Vir&ta (one of the first offsprings of 
Brahma) also came in for (heir shares. T heir sons 3 . 1 so, 
as descendants of Agni, were allowed a share in ihe 
sacrificial offerings besides having altars set apart for their 
seats. Thus with his sons, daughters and their progeny, 
the line of Agni became a very long one. and Achis- 
tnati, Havbmati and MahSmati received worship as dif¬ 
ferent forms of Agni. 

Nay, human imagination went a step farther and 
created wives for the Fire-gods. With them on their 
left sides they sat to receive worship. With Tara, wife 
of the Fire-god named Vrlhaspati, the great sacrifices of 
Darsha and Paurnamdsa began to be celebrated with 
great pomp. 

With the feeling of necessity for meat was intro 
duced the horse-sacrifice. We come across the Shanyu 
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Agni first in connexion with the CbAmrin&sya (extend¬ 
ing over four months) horse sacrifice. Mis second son 
Bhatatagni was offered pitcherfuls of clarified boner ; 
and one of his descendants, vii. Siddhi-Agni, came 10 
be the presiding deity of the Agni-daivata sacrifice. 

Vigne. Panchajanya. and Agtii were worshipped in 
the Darsba (the new moon) and Paurnamdsa (the full 
moon) sacrifices. Shivigni who w'as devoted to the 
worship of Shakti (divine energy personified), was also 
worshipped at these sacrifices and before him beasts were 
sacrificed- Hence this fire came to be regarded as a 
form of the destructive energy. 

The first followers of the Vedas, thinking the setting 
sun to be tired, offered worship to him tinder the name 
of Prash&nt&gni (i.e. Pacified Fire). Kraut (Sacri¬ 
fice Personified) received worship as Niyat&gni (i.e. 
Perm an til t Fire). Fires named Shiva. Vi^nu, Kraut, 
etc.. and Agiii (Fire-god) himself were regarded as 
luminous fires. Sacrifices were performed with wine, 
meat and other articles of food and drink and also with 
music, song and dance. 

It may be safely inferred that although in those days 
image-worship was not probably in vogjr.\ yet it was 
the idea of these various Fire-gods with their wives, as 
imagined for sacrificial purposes, that was the real origin 
of the image-worship introduced at a later age. The 
germ of image-worship lay hidden in the imagination 
which influenced human nature to think of the necessity 
ijf a wife for the Fire-god. 

(r) The Institution as Described by ilium T/nang. 

From what may be called the formative stages of 
the institution we dome to the broad daylight of history. 
And we find that in the days of Harsavardhana. in the 
seventh century of die Christian era, which enjoyed as 
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a heritage the rich bequest of Vikiamadityan culture* 
something like the present-day processions, street- 
songs, and social gatherings were religiously attended 
by both the Emperor and the dependent Princes 
themselves, to the entire satisfaction of the Hindu 
and Buddhist subjects. In the Imperial socio-religious 
ceremony that was witnessed by Hiuen Thsang. the 
Chinese Master of Law, we can see the counterpart of 
the existing institution of the people with the modifi¬ 
cations due to that epoch of toleration and religious 
rapproihemctti. 

Bright traces of the festivities that were noticed by 
the Chinese travellers. Fa Hien and Hiuen Thsang, 
have been left in their literature. The Chariot fes* 
tiv[ties held in honour of Buddha, the installation of 
the Buddhist Trinity in the temple, the dance, song 
and music that attended all these festivities, the flocking 
of ihe country-folk from far and near to towns on these 
occasions and their passing sleepless nights in revelries 
—all these seem to be but an outcome of the Vedk 
and Epic festivities or rather a repetition of them in 
newer forms. 

From the report of Hiuen Thsang it is evident 
that during his stay in this country the Emperor of 
Northern India celebrated a great Buddhist festival at 
his capital Kanauj, in connexion with which wonderful 
festivities were held and grand entertainments provided 
Emperor Harsa himself played the part of Indra, and his 
friend, Bhaskara Varmh (Kumftradeva), lord of Assam, 
appeared disguised as BrahmA. This taking pan in 
the Buddhist festivities by Kings in the guise of non- 
Buddhist gods seems to indicate that otd Buddhism had 
been losing its hold and was becoming identified with 
neo- Hinduism. 

Another festival was held at Allahabad. Worship 
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was offered on the first day of these festivities to the 
image of Buddha, on the second day to that of the 
Sun-god, and on the third to that of Shiva; and in 
connexion with these the above ceremonies were ob¬ 
served and entertainments given. It is not unlikely lfiat 
in the neighbouring territories also similar festivities 
were held. 

In course of time these festivities became prevalent 
throughout the country and it became a custom to en¬ 
tertain the images of Buddha, the Sun-god and Shiva 
by putting on the guises of Hindu gods and goddesses. 

And eventually the Buddhists replaced the Hindu 
Shiva and Parvatl by Bodhisattva Manjushrt and his 
personified energy or wife Arya Tiri respectively. 
There is good reason to suppose that the Buddhists 
resorted to this method of modifying ihdr religion 
to suit the tastes of the people, only with a view 
to replacing Hinduism altogether. In many places 
stone images of their Rodhisattva were constructed and 
installed. 

Suction IV.—Tub Ismnmox as ak Instkuheitt 
of National Cultuwl 

The GambhirA institution is a potent factor of mas- 
education. The educative influence of such agencies 
as jxiputir festivals is very well illustrated by their effects 
upon ifu literature, arts, industries, morals and public 
spirit of tlic people who tak<- part in thri sodo-religious 
certmony in connexion with the worship of Shiva 

(tr) /nfluttut on Bengali Literature, 

Improved tone and healthy development always came 
to a language through the channel ol religion. Litera¬ 
ture has largely flourished and gained in strength, beauty 
and sweetness as the handmaid of religion in our 
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Country as elsewhere. The literature of India reached 
a high development under the influence of Buddhism 
in the Lind The RurAnas and the literary works based 
on them owed their tone and style to religious culture. 
The growth and expansion of Bengali literature went 
hand in hand with the propagation of the Vabnava 
feiih by Chaiunya. The musical powers of the 
country-poets have also displayed themselves through 
the Shatva cult as fostered by the Gambhtra festivities. 
The songs of the GambhirA have flowed from the 
hearts of the village poets and have carried currents 
of devotion, love and poetry to the hearts of the mass. 
And as results of this there have been a continuous 
stream of national poetry and births of minneunzers, 
volksdkkttrs and liiMratt a rs. Many R a maprasAdas and 
many ClwndidAsas (the former was a saintly poet of the 
eighteenth century and ihr latter a poet of consider¬ 
able parts in the fourteenth) have thus owed their origin 
to the Gatflbhlrft. The sweet and melodious poems of 
these born poets have diffused, far and wide, like sweet 
flowers, the rich fragrance of their musk. The growth 
and development of rural literature and fnik-poesy in 
Bengal are solely due to the energy that institutions like 
the GambhlrA have ever called into existence. 

The artful diction, the rich style and the high sen* 
timents of BhAratacbandra, Chandidisa aod- Jayadcva 
arc even now met with m the songs composed for the 
GambhlrA Even in the Lay* of Vtjahan (songs relat¬ 
ing to the Goddess oi Snakes) there are many proofs of 
the authors' thoughtfulness and deep religious fervour. 
In his song beginning with "Thou knawest quite well 
the art of weaving, O Lord 1 ’ poet Haritnohftna of 
S Ah A pur (village in Malda) has displayed the same lofty 
character of a SAdhaka, the same spirit of devotion and 
the same thoughtfulness as the renowned RAmaprasAdi 
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The GambhirA festivities thus do not only provide three 
days' amusements for the people of a few villages of a 
certain district of Bengal, but have a far-reaching con¬ 
sequence, They promote largely the national spirit of 
the Bengalee people. To enrich the Bengali language 
and literature, to improve the tone of thought of the 
Bengalees, to raise higher their standard of culture, to 
create a lofty national ideal for them—we have the 
Gambhira of Maids as an effective means. 

The distinguished ptiet BaradAcharana Mitra was 
present si the sitting or the North Bengal Literary 
Conference at Maids. The foil.-wing are his re¬ 
marks about the songs of the Gambhira held on the 
occasion:— 

“From the representation ol today E have come to 
learn thai herein lie hidden the germs of progress for the 
drama of educated Bengal. It is beautiful in all its parts 
and we have much to know and learn from it. In the 
Gambhira representation we have nothing of the arti¬ 
ficialities of the yAtri or the theatre, here we have 
sincere and natural outbursts of the unsophisticated life 
of the villager. I have heard these songs to day with 
an inexpressible pleasure. In these natural words of 
the heart, denuded of all linguistic flourish, is to be found 
a perennial source of deep happiness. 

w Many of our prominent poets and authors are 
present here to-day and have themselves experienced 
the effect of naturalness in literature, t believe that if 
they wil) hereafter strive to introduce in their works 
this element of artless sincerity, their productions will 
acquire a real force in our life. 

■■ We should, all of us, do our best to see that ancient 
festivities of Bengal like those of the GambhlrA do not 
die out." 

The following remarks about GambhlrA literature 
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are reproduced from The Collegian of Calcutta (No. t. 
September, 1913):— 

" A very interesting paper was read by Kumud 
nAih I-ahiri at the Iasi North Bengal Literary Con¬ 
ference held at Dinajpur and has been published in 
two issues of the Grikastka, a Bengali monthly of the 
first rank. The writer has introduced to the literary 
public several men of letters, poets, musicians, dancers, 
etc., whose performances give delight to thousands of 
inhabitants of the district of Malda. Their number 
is legion, and some of them display exceptionally high 
powers or versification and imagination. Most of 
them half-educated and unlettered, their productions 
are the spontaneous outcome of unsophisticated souls 
rich in sentiment and culture. I he Grik&stha doubts 
very much if among the so-called educated classes 
there are men *0 really influential and 'immortal' 
these who may tv* compared to the bards, minstrels 
and chlranas of medieval India. Their songs cover 
almost every department of human thought and ac¬ 
tivity, love, domestic morality, social satire, economic 
reforms, religion, etc., and live from mouth to mouth 
for generations. , , - They are the poets of the poor 
and the lowly, and have a position in our society 
something like that of Langland, Gray, Collins and 
Bums among English-speaking people. Many are the 
institutions in Bengal which diversify the people’s life 
in this way , and men ofletters like these who grow up 
in their connexion are the real mass-educators and 
social reformers of the country." 

(b) The Gambhfrd and the Folk-Arts, 

The Gambhira is not an institution simply for provid¬ 
ing two or three days’ amusement. With the cultivation 
of literature, it also kindles the love of the fine arts, A 
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spirit of cxcdlmg in decoration naturally takes possession 
of the hearts of the lenders of the several Gambhira panics , 
and as a result of this there springs up a keen competi¬ 
tion, and no pains are spared to make the decoration of 
each panda! as nice as possible. 

The spirit of competition expresses itself in two 
ways. First, with reference to the construction of the 
images of gods and goddesses. These have to be made 
in accordance with the descriptions found in legends 
or in Sftilpa SAdstms (treatises on arts and crafts), but at 
the same time there have to be introduced the elements 
of novelty am! diversity. The image of Shiva is made 
in accordance with Purank descriptions, but the painters 
draw on their canvases various artful pictures and these 
are used to add to the decoration of the GambhTri 
house. As there is scope for novelty and variety, the 
painters are actuated by a feeling of emulation and 
strive to make these pictures as exquisite as they can. 
Owing to the spirit of competition growing keener and 
keener, the pictures of recent times have shown much 
improvement upon their predecessors, and the painters 
have learnt to produce from imagination more and 
more beautiful pieces. 

Secondly, with reference to the various items of de¬ 
coration. Imitation fruits and flowers made or clay. 
Indian cork and wax have been largely used in the 
decoration of the Gambhiti pa n d a ls, and tints have 
helped to create a taste for improved fine arts. In 
mediaeval times Malda was specially noted for such 
works of art. 

The cornices, etc., of the Gambhira panda! are nicely 
made with paper. Beautiful fringes are made also with 
the same material, variously perforated with small files. 
These are very pretty to look at. There are many 
people who can make really exquisite things out of 
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paper. This is an old art. The artists exhibited 
their skill by making flags and banners, lotuses and 
other flowers with paper, and the competition that was 
called into existence in this field helped not a little in 
making the art attain a gradually higher standard. 

The ftlipana is a characteristic product of the Indian 
art of painting, h consists in variously painting the 
floors and walls of a house or its courtyard with the 
paste of rice-powder on festive occasions- It was pro¬ 
bably first invented by the fair sex. This has also been 
an item in the decoration of Gambhirl temples. Even 
here competition was rife, and the female painters of 
the several GambhirA parties tried to show their utmost 
skill. In this way even such a thing as the simple 
Hipana has considerably improved. 

The Gambhlrd has supplied a stimulus also to the art 
of weaving. On such festive occasions various kinds of 
fine cloth have been largely in demand, and the local 
weavers competed with one another not only in supply¬ 
ing them but also in improving the art. 

Hence it wilt be seen that the GambbirA does not 
merely provide amusement for the people with dance, 
song and music, but it largely helps in awakening in the 
minds of men those springs of action that are the main 
causes of the improvement of literature and the fine 
arts. 

(c) The Institution as a School of Moral Training. 

While, on the one hand, the GambhirA festival edu¬ 
cates the tastes and artistic sense of the people by in¬ 
fluencing the folk-poesy and handicrafts, it is, on the 
other, a powerful school of moral education and political 
training. 

The Gambhfri has been a reformer of social defects 
and evils. People learn from it an earnestness and a 

2 * 
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capacity to work in a body Tor their common good. 
The truth that although independent in their individual 
afiairs, the members of a society are but parts of the 
same unit, is well taught through their joint work for 
the GarobhinL 

Besides, the singers of the GambhirA publish, as it 
were, in and through their songs, an annual report of 
the social life, and thus largely help in improving its 
tone. The hidden offences and secret vices of indi¬ 
viduals are exposed by them, and thus very valuable 
services are rendered to morals. 

There is a tradition with the GambhlrA tut mu si Mgers 
that sinners should confess 1 their own sins to be absolved 
from them. Very few persons are, however, found now- 
a-days to conform to this rule. But the Gamhhir£ is 
not prepared to let them oh' so easily, When one person 
commits an offence and tries to conceal it some other 
person makes a dramatic representation of the whole 
case in the Gambhirit before a large audience. This 
serves as a double-barrelled gun, It makes not only the 
offender ashamed of himself but has a deterrent effect 
also upon the audience. They dare not repeat it 
overtly or covertly for fear of this terrible exposure. 
Judged from the social standpoint, the Gambhirft will 
thus appear to be at once the guide, protector and re¬ 
former of society. 

(d) Tht Institution <jj a School of Public Lift. 

Politics also has a place in the Gambhirl The 
principle that works here is a very simple and ancient 
one. The. Gambhird festivities equip the people with 
the strength of unity and create in them a sincere desire 
to combine in the realisation of a common cause. 
Further, to regulate this strength and energy, heroes 

* t'ide pp, 135-6, 
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grow up from among themselves, each of whom volun¬ 
tarily takes upon himself the responsibility of a depart¬ 
ment, Under each leader, again, there are several 
lieutenants, who avail themselves of his guidance and 
thus learn how to work in a methodical way. The 
Gambhiri will thus be found to be a Healthy organiza¬ 
tion. And it is this which has brought into force the 
system of administration by the Mandala or Headman, 
and it may also be taken to have helped in the growth 
of the Panchayet system {lit, government by live, i.e. 
management of village affairs by a body of competent 
men), 

The M&ndalikn system works exactly as a political 
organization. When discussing a subject affecting all 
his people or when he sits in judgment upon social of¬ 
fences of small magnitude, the MandaU does not sit 
alone but has the *’ Varika*' or " Par&m£mka" to help 
him as his minister. All hts people are invited to 
attend at the time of the trial. There arc special 
messengers for summoning the people on this occa¬ 
sion. AH these officers are honorary public servants. 
This practice has been in vogue from very early 
times. It is with tbf* help of the Mandala that 
village administration is carried on. It will thus be seen 
that the assembly presided over by the Mandala is really 
but a miniature form of the Royal Court On entering 
the assembly the members have to lower their heads 
in honour of “the five”. This “five represents the 
whule body of members or rather their united strength. 
Then meditating on " the five NArdyanas and imagin¬ 
ing themselves to have assembled before the energy of 
NArftyana (God Visnu), the members commence the 
work of die assembly. No sympathy is seen to be felt 
with the offender, nor does any member venture to show, 
even if he feels at heart, any sympathy with him. The 
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punishment inflicted (5 of iwo kinds : a fine may be im¬ 
posed upon the offender, or he may be ordered to pro¬ 
ceed to holy places to expiate his offence. The fine, 
when realised, is deposited with the Mandate to be 
spent thereafter on some common good and riot for the 
benefit of any one individual Again, the budget of the 
GamhhtrA is passed and all other affairs relating to it are 
settled with common consent. It is evident from this 
that sound political principles are at work in the Gam- 
bhirit organization. Further, it need be noted that the 
reverential attitude towards the Council of the Five as 
if it were an assembly of five gods indicates the demo¬ 
cratic spirit as expressed in the formula, ?ctr faputt vox 
dtii. Students of world's medieval political institutions 
are Weil aware through the researches of Maine, Elphin- 
ssoae, Baden-Powell and others that (hr Indian Village 
Communities 1 {the analogues of Russian Afns) were 
indigenous republican organizations of self-government, 
seif-legislation, and local self-taxation for local purposes. 

1 Fufc Dun's Hitt&y of India, See aho die account 

of Chok Ad msnui ration (icnlh-de tenth century) in Aiyang#T*( 
Antunt India. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE BENGALI FOLK-POE5V Of SBAIVAISM. 

Skction 1. —Importakcr of vernacular!?, 

** With the analysis of rht universe- taught by the Sin* 
khya and the disciplines of the Yoga, 1 says Principal 
P, T. Shrinivas Iyengar m the introduction to his trans¬ 
lation of the Shiva-Sx!m I 'inMnini ol KsemarAja in the 
"Indian Thought Series, " 11 “were welded in the Vais- 
navu and Shaiva schools, also the love of a personal GodThr ins’*, 
and the belief that God s grace is a necessary antecedent 
of individual salvation. This provision for devotion to 
a distinct personal Hod enabled these cults to oust their 
rivals, Lhe Bauddha and (he Jaina, and to continue to 
our days to be the living religions of India, in spite of 
the supposed superiority of the Vedanta, 

The above extract puts in a nutshell the whole 
history and philosophy of IndianShaiva-cum-Shaktaism, 

One or other of the forms of this cult have commanded 
for centuries, and do still command, the devotion of 
thousands of men and women in a!! pans of India 
among the Kashmiris, Punjabis, Rajputs, Marat has, 
Southerners, Andhras and Bengalees, In spite of the 
rigidity and inflexibility r-| customs and social life 
brought about by codification of laws in recent times, 
and notwithstanding the narrow provincial spirit or the 

1 Eclitwl by Be, tlaJigdniith Jha nwt Ur. Thibaut ViJr Sit 
Ehandirkaf Vuismnttnt, S/Uitim >imt Minor Rttigitmt Sjrt/em i, 

*»d also ; A 'nikwir Siuitvaum. 
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Aa»iMHdu modem educated Indians, due to the growth of habits 
*”*“ and sentiments in watertight administrative compart¬ 

ments, the soul of India is really otic It would be 
interesting to study how in the absence of railways and 
telegraphs and printing presses in ancient and medieval 
times "one touch of Nature made, ’as it were, the whole 
Indian "world kin". It is at this age difficult to con¬ 
ceive ihe manifold processes of social intermixture and 
cultural rapprochement i that made possible the filtration 
of ideas both horizontally and vertically. The kaleido¬ 
scopic political changes which shifted the vital centres 
of gravity from people to people, province to province, 
and district to district, and necessarily converted the 
borderlands or buffer-Siates of one epoch into prominent 
seats of political and cultural life of the next, and oc 
rationally diverted the stream of civilization from a 
sometime stronghold of paramount ideas along new and 
untrodden channels, are hardly visible to us to-day be¬ 
cause of the paucity of historical details bearing on them. 
On the other hand, the translation of higher culture 
into the tongues of the people of the various parts from 
the common Storehouse of Sanskrit, the /tngwifranca 
of educated India through the ages, and the necessary 
modifications or adaptations have imparted a load colour¬ 
ing and distinctive tone to the all-India Hindu traditions, 
sentiments and customs in the several parts of the 
country. Social and religious life of the people of India 
has thus been for ages governed not simply by the texts 
of the Sblistras in Sanskrit (which, by the by, also could 
not, escape the natural adaptation to the conditions of 
time and place), but also really and to a powerful extent 
by the vast mass of vernacular literature, both secular 
and religious, that grew up side by side with and 
eventually replaced the original storehouse. Tulsidlsa, 
KrittivJlsa and Tukirama are a few nf the numerous 
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provincial poets and singers who have governed the Ju i«*i 
thoughts and activities of the people in fact* the di- 
versity that characterizes the customs and festivals, 
hymns and rituals of the people in different parts of India 
in the self-same socio-religious institution is so great to¬ 
day that it is difficult to perceive the unity underlying 
them. 

The present-day Shaivaism or Shaiva-cum-ShAk 
taism presents such a diversity of rites and ceremonies. 

In this chapter it is proposed to give an account of a 
modern socio-religious festival that has grown up in 
connexion with the worship of Shiva in certain districts 
of Bengal. The districts, again, present the same vari¬ 
ety and diversity not only in name but also in the actual 
incidents of worship. 1 

A study of the Gambhira festival, both tn its 
present and past forms would reveal how Shaivaism has 
assimilated and ultimately swallowed up both Buddhism 
and Jainism in Bengal- It will also bring into pro¬ 
minence the place that vernacular literature ought to 
occupy in Indian historical research as representing the 
processes of this conquest and defeat. To all students 
of comparative mythology' and sociology the study of 
Indian vernaculars will thus be found to bn a desidera¬ 
tum. For a proper interpretation of the forces that 
have contributed to the building up of Indian civiltza- 

1 A vohimihoui literature that directly or indirectly p*.ruins to 
ihc subject hif been collected in the (orm of aid Bengali nranu- 
frcnpu* ihraugh the efforts of literacy aEsooiidrrrTs tike the Hangtp 
Sihitya PiiisAl of Calcutta and the numenm msdimiuju in the 
districts affiliates! to it B and eduratior.il instil ini an* Jikr she Dijtrin 
Council of National Edurar-ors, Ma-ita, as wdla- ibr private dJ«t* 
of tesraich jchalan like Mr. N^cndranitk Vasil, editqi of VttA- 
waAsfa in Bengali, Ml. Dineschundfi Sen, author of the Jftitory 
$J BtngaJi ZjiAgv&gr ami Uumt'jT^ aod Mr. Randan P4b% author 
of Adytr Gam&MrJ. 
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don the future historian would have to depend more 
and more on Tamil,' Bengali, Marathi and Hindi, 


Section II, — Salutation-Song;* in Bengali 
ManuscrIpts. 

Before proceeding to describe the various parts ot 
the Gambhira festivities we give some of the Bengali 
folk-hymns that are recked by the devotees before their 
god Shiva on the festival days. The Vaiitiamis or 
Salutation-songs are in manuscript. These are the 
compositions of village poets and poetasters, and give 
an account of the various methods adopted by the 
Bhiiktas or votaries to purify in mind and thought 
both themselves as well ;ts the temple, pandal, cot¬ 
tages, the four quartern, and all the j^iraphernalia of 
the festival. The cosmogony adopted ill these rustic 
songs Indicates the peculiar channel through which the 
popular mind lias grown in these parts of Eastern 
India, and would be interesting to scholars who have 
devoted themselves to the study of Indian sociology, 
To a certain extent, the literature of the Gambhira- 
cycles may be aptly compared with the mysteries and 
miracle-plays in Old English 8 and the AVplays of 
Japan. 

On the days of the Chhota TamSsi* and the Bad a 
TamlsA 1 the Bhaktas gather together at dusk in the 
Gambhira house The Mandala of the Gambhira or 
thf- chief votary stands up, cant irt hand, like the village 
schoolmaster, and makes the other votaries stand in a 
row before him. Then they begin simultaneously to 

1 hi/. S. K/iOinasw^rm Aiyiitgar ius m liiw ichoinriy tmiaricaj 
*cjk, An, it at JuJiA, <dcmorotmcd ttie r-iliic of Tamil in l!il- cot 
itniction ■»( South Indue tirstory. 

- t'iJf Tin Mtdiirrai Stage t by Chambers. 

' t-c^ser fcstivrliL'. * Gtfcitur festivities 
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sing' aloud the hymn in front of the image of Shiva, under 
the tutoring of the chief votary, who sings first. During 
the offering of the hymns till the commencement of 
A rati (the presentation of lights, (he smoke of burnt 
incenses and of the sounding bell to a god, jointly 
called wave-offering), the votaries have to stand on one 
Jeg only, and with the completion of each part of several 
hymns they have to advance two paces on one foot only 
and then to return in the same way to their former 
places. Comparing the Gambhlra hymtis of different 
villages, one wilt, no doubt, find some differences among 
them, but the underlying idea will appear to be the same 
in all, 

Section III. —Spec (men t. 

The 'irst specimen or Salutation-song is given below. 1 

t. Whence do you come, O Lord, and where is Th* !»*«*- 
your home? (you are a mysterious being), you come li0n ' 
every day but never {we observe with wonder) do you 
take any food or drink. When there is no land or 
water but only an immense void, you do rest on (such a 
volatile thing as) camphor and live upon air only. 

Oh, what a God of Gods is our Shivanatha, Lord 
Shiva! 

3, There was neither land nor water nor the region phum* u 
of gods ; (only) Dharma managed somehow to abide Jr'ihr 

Void. The crab was sent by him under the earth and 
it retched a lump of earth as big as a dot. To this was lonat* *. in 
added another, as big as a sesamum seed, and to this yet 1 " 1 ""pp* 1 *' 
another as big as a marmdos fruit {\ YU); and thus was 
the world created (and placed) on the back of the tor¬ 
toise, Thus do 1 narrate before this assembly the 
history of the world’s creation, 3s told by my Lord 

1 J: is in ihe poswiion a I Bahu Grdldiiaut Dib of Dh&ntnli, 

Ibid*. 
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n. (Make your salutation, etc.) Let us bow low 
at the feet of l^aksmi who hits come riding an owl, 

Oh, what a, etc 

ti (Make your salutation, etc.) Let us bow low 
at the feet of Gamgi (the presiding deity of the Ganges 
—wife of Shiva) who has come riding a makara (a faliti* 
luus marine creature something like the seal), 

Oh, what a, etc. 

13 (Make your salutation, etc.) Let tis bow low 
at the feet of Durgii (a name of Chatidi, represented as 
having ten hands) who has come riding a lion. 

Oh. what a, etc. 

14 (Make your salutation, etc.) Let us bow low* 
at the feet of Yama (Lord of Death) who has come 
riding a buffalo. 

15, (Make your salutation, etc.,) Let us bow low 
at the feet of BrahmA, the creator w ho has come riding 
n swan. 

Oh, what a, etc. 

16. (Make your salutation, etc.) Let us bow low 
at the feet of the thirty crores (three hundred millions) 
of gods who have come on the backs of gibbons. 

Oh, what a etc. 

17 (Make your salutation, etc.) Let us bow low at 
the feet of those: (gods) whose names we do not know. 

Oh. what a. etc. 

tS. The horse is white and the pftlana (caparison) 
is made of the rich cloth known as net Blessed be 
(the name of) Jagannltha (Lord of the Universe, also 
a name of the creator), the watchman (K at Ala). As 
ordered by him, let me out through the southern gate. 

Over the southern gate presides the blessed Jagan- 
nAiha. In his pun (there is here a pun. The word Puri 
means a town ; there kalso a town of this name in Orissa, 
where the image of Jagannatha is worshipped) people 
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purchase cooked rice for their fond, and in the absence of 
water in ih-. K a maud a in (a water-pot, more generally 
used by ascetics), the}" rub ihdr (unclean) hands * over 
their heads (meaning that through the influence of the 
god there is observed here no caste distinction nor any 
differentiation fjetween physical purity and impurity, 
everything being pun- in the holy atmosphere of this 
sacred place). 

Oh, what a, etc. 

19 The horse is white and the caparison is made oft hr 
the rich cloth known as net. Blessed be (the name of)** 1 * - 
jfagannatha, the watchman. As ordered by him, now 
let me out through the western gate. 

Over the western gate presides the eleventh Bhima 
(a nami of Mahadcv* or Shiva, meaning the awful). I 
bow down at his feet. 

Oh, what a, etc 

20. The horse is white, etc. At the northern galenic wife» 
keeps watch Blidnu hhaskara Riya (meaning probably **'*■ 

the glorious Sun-god. Bhanu and Bhiskara, both re¬ 
fer to the Sun, Riya means, nf the royal line, honour¬ 
able. Hence it may be taken to mean glorious). 

Oh, what a, etc. 

21. The horse is white, etc At Kiinarupa (a town tiuM« 
in Assam), which is the eastern gate, keeps watch, under ***■ 
orders of Chandi, (represented here as) the daughter of 

a Hanoi (belonging to the lowest class of Hindus), the 
(goddess) Katnakhya (the same goddess in another form 
and under a different name). I bow low at her feet. 

Oh, what a, etc. 

Section IV. —SpEcriwEN 2. 

A comparatively large account is 10 be found in 
an old manuscript which is in the possession of Babu 

* The rule generally u to wa*h the Hindi dean with water after 
mcali. 
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Crest! oh. 


DaHiatt &t 
E*fllL 


Cl catkin i>f 


Th* B-tofj of 
the \mh of 
OhnU lc£ 
Dhtrvd:] 


Kisorimohan Dfb of R^Hhinagar in Mafda. We quote 
the hymns below :— 

!. We are anxious to know, O Lord, how you 
managed to abide in the form of the Void at the time of 
the universal deluge. 

He (the Lord) ordered the crab, or golden hue and 
bom in the line of charioteers (Sutayoni), to fetch earth. 

The crab fetched a lump of earth in the shape of an 
egg. (And) the egg burst into two. 

(This is) how the world was created by the Lord 
(Bhagavan). 

Oh, what a, etc. 

2 . Earth, Earth, Earth.—By whom was it created? 
—Brahmi, Visrtu and Maheshwara, the three together 
produced it. 

Kila. the expert blacksmith, shaped out the bill-hook. 
(They) ascertaining well its (probably meaning the egg) 
head, middle and end, applied the bill-hook to it 

(Of the three parts thus made) Brahma takes his 
seat on the head, Visitu on the end, and Shiva on the 
middle. Let the creatures take their scats on the place 
where dwells the twelfth Shiva 

Oh, what a God, etc 

Earth, Earth, Earth,—By whom was it created? 
—Brahmi, Visnu and Maheshwara the three together 
produced it. 

(Hearing this) the potter Kila cried out: "Yes, 
O Gosiitt (Lord), now have 1 remembered (all this)", 

3. This Kila potter had one or two brothers. They 
prepared clay and deposited it in several places. 

After the clay was prepared they put it on the wheel, 
and then, by two and a half turns of the wheel, they 
turned out the Danker patila (an earthen vessel with a 
mirror in it, placed in front of the image) and Ghat a 
(pitcher) and Dhuvchi (vessel for burning incense in). 
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These were dried by the Sun-god and burnt by 
Brahmi (here the Fire-god), and the thirty crores of 
gods uttered their benedictions on them. 

Thus have 1 told in this assembly the birth story of 
Ghata and DhuvchL 

Oh, what a God, etc. 

4, On a white bedstead is a white seat and on that suiuurion to 
white s«at a white throne. Dharma Niranjana (lit. 
meaning spotless, pure, white) has seated himself on 

white bedstead. 

The Lord is white both when he assumes a form 
and when he becomes formless ; and, hear me, through 
the grace of his white feet he has saved the world. 

Oh, what a God, etc. 

5. Rise, get up, O Saddshiva (the same as Shiva), Ti***u»g 

shake off your sleep; for, behold, the devotees (followers) w» 

of Aula 1 have come here to pay their homage to you. 


1 On inquiry as to*ho ibes* devotew of Auk *ure, and wby they 
came to the GamblilfJ it> tender ttk-ji homn^c to the GanibMri Deity, 
it lias t .jeers found that they formed rather *. hew 5 j*ci fcjll&wirsg the 
efijed of Auk Chiml. A brief account of the life and teachings of 
thk Aula Chind will rtoi bt deemed out of place here 

M There was In ihc village of Ula a csrioin B,lrui [nnc who grows 
and sells betels) under the name of MaMdem. 

r| On the first Friday of the month of Fhilgoon {Febmry-March) 
in 1616 Ajj.p he found in hra betel-field an eight-year-old boy of 
unknown parentage. He took him home, brought him up with 
affection and gave him lhe name of Pnma qhandra. It was this 
foundling cho was afterwards known a* Aula CMtid, For twenty* 
kmg fear* he travelled from place to place and through the 
influence of his Teaching succeeded in winning over Rinuiarana 
Pik to his laittk He founded a new creed and hid twenty-two 
followers, among whom Lakamsklnta, Krona Dlsa and VEinii DX ta 
ate the bml known. In 1691 AJ P| Auk ChAsd breathed bis last- 
M He assumed the Koupioa (* piece of doth worn over the Loins) 
and wen: out with 1 kJMlhi {rags srwe-d up together in the farm of a 
dug quilt) otr his person. He used to impart instruction in Bengali 

3 
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Open your door*; of sandal-wood so that they may 
give you milk and water of the Ganges (they have 

and looked upon the Hindus and the Mohammedans without dis¬ 
tinction With him caste had no meaning The followers of thta 
sect Look up to him as an incarnation of God. According to them 
Krism chiindra [Kmna qf Kadia), Gfiura ebandra (Cfaaitanyi of 
NadLu Ami AuLi chandm ntv but one and the tame, beu/g one m 
I litre md three in one. They that it was the Maniprabhq 
(Ch&'-tanya) himself, who after his dKappcamnce from Purusottama 
(Puri), reappeared in the guise of Aula MaMprobhu (Ul. the great 
Lord)- He had many names, mch u Fltoktr. Thlkiir p Sain, Gm;Jin, 
IVqhibly the name AuJji was given him by Jo* Mohammedan followers 
Of uktirett, from the FeraLin word Autja, meaning one pacing 
di vine powers. He is said to have pe/formed many unradis* one 
among them being his crossing the Ganges with sandals on. Wise 
men this sect say th.it iheir religion consists in worshipping the 
Maker alone, although idol-worship is ako in vogue among ;hem 
The Gurus, spiritual preceptors of this sect, art styled Mahishayas 
(ic. Sires). In SAnm Panda+J we have ‘ Th* h&t was ptnified by 
Dhuimagimi Uabbtatya (ic. Sire DhanjiaV and also iht following 
line :— 

" - We all the people assembled in the GamhhM are devotees of 
Vs h mi Shfii Aula/ 

M " The Gambhl/3, is purified, os we are devotees of Vtsnu Bhll 
Jtftfct* 

The meaning of Ynyiu Bhii here is nut at all dear. Probably it 
wo* the devote^? of Aula following the lead of his disciple Visou 
Disa That [has invoked their preceptor^ benediction* m the com- 
pc^en of the above hymn might be direct followers of Sue Vrsnu 
Disa- The Aula sect commence* rerelrfes al the dead of night 
*iwt pawcs she of it in Teligiou^ emotion, expiring itself m 
tenific roars and grbmings. It would thu^ be cletu way the 
Gambhlii festivdles thouM claim the attention of fb* devotees of 
Aula. 

W* quote below a song of this Aola seel:— 

11 All glory to our preceptor, to our Lord, mad after God and 
lost hi his meditation. Oh* how charming ore his virtues! me are 
even prepared to die mi her than suffer them to he impaired in any 
way His virtues have no end ; owing to his deep religmtit fervour 
hi* body k besmeared with ashes butcad a( with .-andiJ-wood paste 
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brought as presents) Twelve times do they bow at 
your fe«L 

Oh, what a God, etc, 

6. Here have we :ome to see you with buoyant vi»u wia 
hearts. Be pleased, O J^ord, to appear before us and to shl ’*‘ 
look at us with golden (i.e, gracious) eyes. 

We the followers of Aula do tender twelve bows hi 
your feet. 

Oh, what a God, etc, 

7 . There is Varia fUja (King V 4 ija). a devotee of9,i u mi« u> 
Shiva, decorated with pearls and corals. The whole sur- v,<1 * 
face of his golden body, decorated with gold threads, 

shines as 1 hough it were all gold. f wclve times do we 
bow at his feet. 

Oh. what a God, etc. 

8. Mighty Hanumdn (son of Pavanu. the Wind-god. Wsmmnia 
and that monkey To!lower of Rama, who crossed over 

Ceylon and brought the news of his consort Slid) fetched #f ■ * 

four piece's of stone Shrikanta, scraped and shaped them 
and poured molten glass over them. Then he covered 
the four roofs of Chandi-mandapa (temple) with white 
cMmaras (chourie, the tad of the Tibetan yak used as 
a Jly-brush). 1 

(t,t to him perfumes and ashes have the same value) Oh, how deep 
in his meditation I— He ti quite content with taps and tom KimhJi 
(thin quilts), and receives a mental arid a king equally: He ktoki 
abatti him with reitless eyes. Who knows why and who cun say 
where he is, whither be goo and where he is not ? " 

fihAruta+vjrtifa Up&tak4-5,xmpnu£fy<i. (The Religious Sect* 
of India.) By Atsaj.ukumar Dana. 

tn " Dhamti-sihlna," of Shu-nya Pura, s,?, *b have — 

I he stotus were hud in four rows; and nuny wetetht beiuTi- 
ful beams of gold that were used The floor wjlh paved with gold 
and looted like molten glass. 

In 2}hw'mGmangul$ (of Ghuurims): — - 

" The fear roof* were covered with chimam; named Gangdj&U 

3 # 
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Oh, what a God, etc, 

TV 4oot 9, Holding m their hands maces, the chatpati (flutter - 
sST En « flexible ends ; it is an onomatopoetic word mean- 
{SrSai VIm.H ‘ n £ t ^ ial which falLs chatpat. as smatk in " smack went 
ottfiiv*. tlie whip ’) ol which is made of copper, and the nala (lit, 
stem ; hence the steady part, Lc. the handle) of gold, 
Nandi, Bhringi and MahAkdla are mounting guard at the 
door of Shiva. The whole door is blocked by Bhaktas, 
too many to name them separately : and with sandal- 
wood paste and the sweet fragrance of the screw-pine- 
flower Nandi is quickly relieving (hem of their fatigue. 
I hus do all the bhaktas enter the room of Shiva, the 
Kishishwara (Lord of Kashi, Benares), GambhirS is 
purified as we are Visnu" Bhai {Le. following the lead of 
Vi^itu Disa) devotees of Aula. 

Oh, what a God, etc. 

tfai^bSiT' Guru tied the money that he would require to 

«idifto live six months at one end of the piece of doth that he 
fiimbhi/i. was rearing and entered the forest with a triumphant 
bustle. There he found a smooth and slim tree on which 
leaves grew from the root and which closely resembled 
the Karavi-tree. He cut off its top and roots and took 
the middle portion. Then he skinned and scraped it and 
made two dhftka (drum) sticks out of II The left- 
hand stick b Sarasuati and the right-hand one is 
Urddha (lit high or elevated). Through the grace of 
Shiva-Durgi, the drum-sticks of the Gambhird are 
purified. 

Oh, what a God, etc. 

or purified witb waters from the Ganges and were nicely decorated 

*nd there with peacock-tails. Pennoo were placed on pitcher* 
of gold or 11 1 w and the floor was deemwed with gold looking Uke 
molten glue, 1 ' 

Then again in .Stwstu Purnna ,— 

"The store-house was c o vered with fwjfcnvW (Le. peacock-tails) 
and pitchers of gold adorned the door," 
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I*. When HanumAn went to Lamki (Ceylon) 
ate mango {vutxgiftrm indka) fruits throwing their ^ & 
stones about, and out of these sprang up trees known 
as Amar&vatf (Ul belonging to Paradise, mango-trees), ihe »w» <* 
The sprout shoots out first; then this grows into iheSS!?*’ 
tree, tn every six months the tree grows taller by 
twelve cubits (6 yds,). The top ami the roots (of one 
such tree) were cut off and the middle portion selected, 
scraping and skinning which a DhAka (long drum) was 
made. The blacksmith shaped out an iron cauldron, 
and muchirama (i.e. a skinner) stretched the skin of 
KapilA cow (on the wooden frame of the drum) after 
heating it on the cauldron. Uttering the name of 
Shiva, the stick was applied to the drum and the dead 
leather made forty-two sounds (1.0. sounded loudly). 

Oh, what a God, etc. 

12. The Guru sits in a purified assembly with his Tfus Shin 
neck adorned with necklace of sates wari I am going 

to purify the storehouse under orders of my Guru ; outCl^wg- 
of kindness he has taught me (these) words (of purifica- P P 
tion)- I am purifying the four corners of the Chandi- 
tnandapa under ordure of my Guru. 

Ob, what a God. etc, 

13. Purified are my parents and purified is the vasu- 

mati (earth), from whom I have sprung. (Sitting on^’u“^ ( br 
this seat) I have become as powerful as the gods 0 ™- 
(because) this seat has just been purified by sire 
Dharma Guru. 

Oh. what a God, etc, 

14. Make your obeisance to land and water and stkiiw™ tn 
also to the hut of .Shiva. Bow low also to the Sun nntl 

Moon, covering eight cubits of ground (i.e. falling rial 
on the ground with outstretched hands). 

I bow low at the feet of KAuscnas son, Nayanasena 
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Sdmtkinio Daua, 1 who introduced (by bringing it down as it were 
£*£**"*** from trcaVen) the vnia (voluntary vow attended with 
ceremonies and worship) that has to bo observed in 
honour of Mahcshwaru (Shiva). 

Oh, what a Cod. etc. 

Lor,! shiv* 15. in the month of V'aish&kha (April-M.ty) the 
cultivator ploughed the field and in the month of A^dha 
P**" 1 ' (June-July) Iu>rd Shiva sowed the seeds of the cotton 
plant. After this hn went to kuchnLp£d& (liamlel of 
Koch women) in response (to a call from there) and on 
his return he collected the raw cotton and made it over 
to (his wife) Gangs. 

Gang* tr. f , Gang 4 made yams out of this cotton and with those 
it*^hki'r" f am5 Shiva worked at the loom and brought nut a piece 
of doth. It was washed by laundress Nitdi in the 
charming waters of the ocean of milk. 

TW.W id. jagannatha went t-j Paradise and stole from 

there PArijftta (flower tree of Paradis*: produced at the 
churning of the ocean as described in the Pa raws )— 
the crimson Plrijata. The gosain look in Ills tiands 
the end of the, stalk as a pleasure cane (Lc. stick). 
(Thus) did the cane of heaven descend, i.c, on the 
earth ; l-iksmi (also), out of condescension, came down 
there. 

Oh, what a God. etc 

] 7. Offer your salutation to bind and water and also 

’ In Bhn «e ramr itn»i unr LAuwrui, son of 
Kamajuriii. who introduced and [iropfti'.ed the worship ,if Pharma. 
Probably Katucna and Kairtaseiu rd« to the siinic person, and 
Njyjiu-rffa mil LJusena .ilw an but dtffctctu uuie of uric arid 
the same man. Kama Vena belonged to the Batiii inuroinlile} 
tssie and his mfc Rauj-tvati was 1 be daughter of a Hank, (for 
brother MohAmada belonged to the (Julia family. The members 
of which alone are found to have been patrons of the Dharena 
cult. 
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to Garobhira. Bow low to the Dumura : (slang Form s*iui»iiar to 
ol Daman, a small drum shaped like an hour-glass and^ „ S H 
a favourite musical instrument of Shiva) to the right and 
to Hanumin to the left Lot there’s Bhagavati (an¬ 
other name of Chandt; lit possessed of the wealth of 
divine energy in all its aspects) seated on the back of 
a lion. Make your obeisance twelve times at her feet 

Oh, what a God. etc. 

18. Offer your salutation, etc, , . We bow low sdumi#* to 
twelve times at the feet of all the Gods that arc here jI1 lhe Ke ^*" 

Oh x what a God, etc, 

19. Offer your salutation, etc 

1 have (thus) sung the salutation-hymns and do 
(now) make twelve bows at the feet ol all 

Oh. what ,1 God, etc. 

Section V.—Specimen 3, 

The late Michhull D-ls of the Man data tamilv of 
Kasimpur in Mai da recited the salutation-hymns in the 
GambhirA and also played the part of Hanumin. His 
hymns are an exact copy of the chapter on Creation m 
the Chandt of Maiiik Datta. rom this it is apparent 
that in nlden days ihr- j.toty of treat ion by Dharma 
Niraiijann formed a pan of the Gambhira festivities in 
Malda. 

1. Lord Pharma Niranjana of white complexion Saturn,™ to 
and dressed in white, is silling on a white bedstead 

1 In S/ittny.1 hirinn unonjf the article of hlmnnu’i. accoutre- 
nusriti, *c have "Tfv;rt is ibe dumura (i.e, djmiru) to the nght and 
Ranumia to the left" 

1 Wl have the fallowing lint'-, in the hynu» <>I Uh.tinu i;i ih 1 
Dhir of Mtftill (Jinguli — 

" Whiir u the completion, white in the dbuli (pic.c of cloth fcnl 
round the *ral»t}, and the whjicncs* of the ornaments Id iud= <u 


DbllTIU JLS- 
I4ITIC4 l»dj. 
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Oh. what a God of Gods is our Shivanitha, the giver 
(of boons), 

2 . Lord Dharma himself meditated on the globe 
(universe), and in doing this he brought iiuo existence 
i he head of Dhaima, 

Lord Dharm-s himself meditated on the globe, and 
in doing this he created the body of Dharma. 

Otif what a God of Gods is our D£tlii 4 ilia (lit lord 
of the givers of boons}. 

3* (Thus) has been bom I-ord Dharma, matchless 
in attributes, who will create the world and establish his 
glory. The saliva of Dharma fell down from his mouth, 
and from his flands and feet did water spring up on the 
earth, 1 

am be tcalktd only through meditation. White is the sandat paste, 
while ire the sandals on ihe feet, and the throne ts also of the white 
romplexiniv The phonLi (sectarian mark on (be forchod) es white, 
the dotted tun- on the head is white, and the necklace is also mad* 
of white moons- While art the c-mipy and beebtead and while are 
the standard and it* staC (Thus) the whole house is blight and 
glorious with {% profuriem of) while colour." 

1 At to the creation of water we hatfe in the /Vnfw<t 

w All of a sudden did watet flow from the Vimbu (Saliva ?} o! 
tile UflT. 

Adi Buddha of Dharma while floating on water, seated himielf 
on hi* conveyance Ulluku (gibbun). From the of MAmk 

Jtetia wr. Icam of I he: oeali^ of the lom* md of Dhinnat silting 
thereon The btm ha* been indi rated as the seat of Buddlia. 

Aecoidmg to die Skmmja AWAw the world was i-reared from the 
filth of the body. Thiu 

* Nlrdyuirta took a pinch of the filth,” 

M In this way Lhc Lord produced the materials fi>t creation, M 
Students. of Pali JJlaht (Birth) atones air familiar with the 
legend that in one birth Buddha assumed the to rrn of a markata 
(monkey} and performed the PrajoA FfbamilJL 

Ulluka seems Eo appear occasionally in the form of Hiinuni^n, 
If was from the |ienon of Oharai* that he was bom. It secnis, 
ihenrftne, that the theories about the origin of Ulluba wne based 
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Oh, what a God, etc. 

4. Gosdin Nfranjana had only* water about him, heCr*ii« of 
stood on it and floated about on it Once whiJc thus*"**** 1 
floating, he came across a resting place, but this was 

only after fourteen yugzs or cycles (the duration of the 
world is divided into four periods, each of which is 
called a Yoga) had elapsed 
Oh, what a God, etc 

5. Ulluka came into being from the resting place of Huh of 
D harm a and stood in iront with folded hands, 

Lord of the Trklashas (immortals) smiled and said;W! lBlu ‘ 
"Tell me, O Ulluka. how many yogas (ages) have 
passed **. 

Oh. what a God. etc. 

6. Through all the ages that were passed in the re¬ 
demption of BrahmA. I was absorbed in the meditation 
of mantras (incantations); and through this l obtained 
a good boon ; (so) you may now hear from me accounts 
erf the fourteen yogas. Listen to the accounts of the 
fourteen ages, O you Formless One, There is no 
longer any sinner in all these three worlds (heaven, 
earth, and the nether regions). 

Oh, what a God, etc 

7. The Lord created the lotus in front of him, c«ni«iof 

Then he sat on it and meditated on the first origin. 1 iie 

Oh, what a God, etc. Ufts *~ 

Dharma Niranjatta took his seat on a lotus and then 
Tound out the means of creating the world. 

on the story of Buddha's assuming in one life the hum of * 

mark at a. 

According to I he SAitnya J’vrur\j of Bifid i I'andh, 

" The Lord yarned through fourteen yugas ; and from hit cx- 
haktiort did the bird UMuJui (LMluka) spring into cxntence." 

1 The lotii3 is used in the worship of Dhaima, Kvtn now cases 
arc not me where this flower is offered in the Dhuma^t CiAjan of 
RiThi and in the Adyi's Gxmbhid of Malda. 
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Ss Horn*: on many a leaf (he) started on his journey 
for the Pitila (the nether regions). 

Oh. what a God. etc. 

9. In twelve years he reached earth, took a quantity 
with his hands .md besmeared his body with it Then 
taking in his hands a quantity of earth, of the measure 
of a Vatula (i.c. a very small quantity), Lord Dharma 
flouted up in the form of shunya (void). 

Oh, what a God, etc. 

to. Again did the Formless Lord Dharma stand on 
his feet (i.e. on solid ground) and reflected within him¬ 
self, and determining mentally the person on whom the 
earth should be placed, created it. 

Oh. what a God* etc. 

Crfjt,<K>ofin ii. Lord Dharma became himsdf attached to art 

elephant and placed Vasumatt (the earth) on it The 
SfcTw 1 with her rest, the elephant, was (however) about to 

I)harm* sink down to the nether World 

Oh, what a God. etc. 

Ciciiton oi iLord Dharma himself assumed the form of a 
MribeaKpT tortoise and placed the earth on this tortoise-. 

1 he tortoise could (however) ill bear ih« weight of 
the earth; and with the elephant and the tortoise, the 
earth was about to sink down to the nether regions.' 

r lu llie SAtinyd /Tirana, howere*, we hive such lines 

M Placing hi& lotu^tnarkcd hand, the Lord mkI 4 Be steady r . 

sl (Andj it wjs from this Jot un'masked Ibiiid ihfil t he body of the 
lonoirse catoe mio txmvnf 1 

Idem about the elepliuvt ase ctch now atnnng the 

Buddhas. The story of {lit. guotj depham) is A pn>nf 

the Uirddh^r artists' fondness for the ufephanL The oiyslety of 
the cri;-4iion of 4u dttplumt by IMiarmi it laid bar* before lii in the 
tilufilmnv esc., ikt to havr b«tt fiiA(k hy brfdk ofdeplianti la-foie 
BuJdhi The Buddhin T^ntmiii ffbttom ol ske syttem of 
TMitru) ire found |o worship JLud;ih-t in the Juice of i tonoisc, since 
iht intioisc it supposed !i> lliem to have sprung frotu tfcu bod) of 
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Ob, what a God P etc 

13. tn tins wdf growing wiser 4 t every ^urcesai vt 
stage of creation. Pharma Niranjana ultimately created 
a serpent, and resting on him the harden of the earth 
found rest and peace for himself. 

He (Niraijana) snapped asunder the sacred thread OfWMnt 
of gold about his neck and this was transformed into a ,lie ******* 
hydra-headed serpent. Niranjaria gave him the name 
of Vftstiki and bade him bear the burden of these three 
worlds. 

Oh. what a God, etc 

Just after its birth, VAsuki felt very hungry. And 
no sooner had Pharma Xiranjana flung aside his ear 
ring, 10 satisfy the serpent's hunger, than the frog come 
into being, and this unfonunate creature has ever since 
been food for VSsuki and his progeny {This story has 
been told ako in the Ckitndf of Minik Dana*) 

“Go you, V&suki, be you immortal Him I give 
shelter whom I do create " 1 

Oh, whai a God, etc 

Dtamna. Among the ten irH-t matron* of the Hindu* also, Kurma 
(tortoise), fake Buddha, lias been honoured with a place In many 
a part of Western Bengal* D ha ran if worshipped in the guise of 
Kuhdu. As, for instance, in the village of Kilcswitta in Botdwan 
there is a iqno^likc image ol Mhamta. 

In the MS. of in old poem. JbgnmtttUkt Vi/aya, composed by 
MiAundi Bhlrati, there are p.oob of the tortoise facing icgarded 
05 omniscient 

1 In ilju £4 iuif4 JFufima also Vlwki is repotted to have been 
created m the iixnc 1 way- 

+l I Laving placed at yom feet fi P e_ before you fot your considers 
lion) all these arguments. 1 advise you to snap ismukt your wttec 
thread of gold nnd to flin:* it into she water * 

** ftiTEng beard these word ; of UUok s J.ord Niranjani instantly 
took off his sacred 1 bread of gold ; 

** Then he snapped it asundvr and cast it ■ into The waters * and 
there up sprang from it the serpent Vo&uki with a thousand 
hoods," 
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Hereafter the invocations of the other deities, nay, 
ail the other pans of the Vandaxd, are found to be simi¬ 
lar to those of the other hymns to Shiva 

At the time nf A rati (wave-offering) at dusk the 
Bhaktas are found to stand on one foot only as long as 
the hymns arc recited, and all this time they repeat 
mentally also the name of Shiva 

11 Some stand on, on one foot, and with uplifted arms 
and with concentrated minds glorify and repeat die name 
of Dharroa " {DJtarma manga fa). 

Section VI.—Swcimen 4. 

We have obtained the following Bhaklavandand 
(hymns bv Bhiiktas) from Vismi Das, tht: present 
mandaU of the Gijan of Uaha Ishaneshwara of the 
village of Kudmun in Burdwan Such Salutation- 
hymns are met with in many of the villages of this 
district. The other ceremonies of GSjan art almost 
identical in all the centres. 

(a) 'f lu Opening of Doors} 

1. “ l-o and behold 1 there, on his bull, is Shiva, the 
lord of immortals, with a trident and a red stick in his 
hands and dressed in a tiger-skin, 

” Rise, get up, my brother, the keeper of truth — lot 
the Eastern gate of the Lord is opened " 

In this way. five other doors—viz. Western, 
Southern and Northern doors and the gates of Heaven 
and the GAjan — have to be opened The hymn has 
to be song with tht face turned towards the direction 
ol the door which is to be opened, and with the opening 
of each door the several names of Shiva are recited, 
followed bv a flourish of music, 

P 

1 Similar to the "Opening of Doon* in the Skuttya /\rti*G. 
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( 0 ) A wdOxg from Sleep or Mediation 

j. " Lord, rise from thy sleep of meditation find look A*t™ 
upon thy merry votaries, who have surrendered them - * lt4p ' 
selves absolutely at thy feet (i.e. mercy)," 

(Recitation of his names, with dance and a flourish of 

drums.) 

2. ** Embracing K&mka and Ganesba, thou art 
lying tn a sleep of oblivion. How are we then to make 
our obeisance at thy feet* 1 

(Dance, etc) 

3. " Desist from sleep, O Lord of Gods, and sit in 
the centre 0/ thy bedstead, with GaurT constantly on thy 
left side. " 

(Dance, etc.) 

4. “ Lord, thou art Master of the Gods, and, not to 
speak of the lesser ones, even Hari (Visnu) and 
BrahmA sing thy eulogy,.'" 

(Dance, etc.) 

5. “ Lord TripurAri (destroyer of the demon Tri¬ 
pura), give up thy fondness lor sleep, show mercy to 
thy devotees and satisfy their desires (?)." 

(Dance, etc.) 

6. “Take in thy hands thy shingi (hom used for 
blowing) and damaru (a small drum), and keep thy 
bull to thy left; and let the Visuki (king of serpents) 
stand on with unfolded hood. Hold on thy head 
the genial GamgA (tutelary deity of the river 
Ganges), and let thy forehead be adorned with the 
moon. Inside the last let the (brilliant) round mark 
called phontA shine (gloriously), and let thy body tie 
adorned with a wreath of bones and the ashes of cow - 
dung, and put on the armour of meditation (yoga' 
p&tA) (?)." 

(Recitation of the names with dance, etc.) 
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7. ,( 0 Lord with three eyes, remove our troubles 
and obstacles which are beyond human ‘orvtroL We 
do absolutely rely on thee, and have renounced every 
other prop.’ 1 

(Recitation of the names, etc.) 

8. " We have in the Vedas and the esoteric ShSstras 
that Lord Gamgidhara (lit. holder of GamgA On the 
head) is the God of Gods. Be pleased, 0 Conqueror 
of Death, to forgive our faults," 

(Recitation of the names, etc ) 

9. "O Shiva, leave the Kaildsa mountain (the 
abode of Shiva) on the back of thy bull, and, O Tri- 
puraci (destroyer of the demon Tripura), be pleased to 
satisfy our desires and to instal thyself in our Gambhiri. 
Five times do we bow to thy feet." 

(Recitation of the names, etc.) 

(r) Hymns *n Honour of the ( fen) Quarters} 

1 "The temple, the threshold of the door, and 
lh£ every other article in and about the temple are pro* 
ceded (by means of charms against the entrance of or 
molestation by wicked spirits). So also is protected the 
Tutus i (the holy basil, ocimum sarntwm) of the Ady4. 
We do also sing the hymn of Saiaswatl Make your 
obeisance to Rjkma and I-aksmana to the right and to 
-Siii and the heroic Hail urn An to the left. 

"The glorious sun is in the East, and five times we 
make our obeisance to him.’ 1 

(Recitation of the names, etc.) 

N.B .—The words from "The temple , . , ” to 

1 ffi irriUt id that in vogue in the Gambhlris of Maldit. Ct 
M*k€ yoor obeiuTice to the home, io tne door und to the hui of 
Shiv* * 
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" . . . the heroic HanumSn to the left " are repeated at 
the beginning of each hy mn. 

а. . There is Bhima. (lit. terrific) KedAra (aN«tt 
name of Shiva) in the North, to whom we make our 
obeisance five times." 

(Recitation of the names, etc.) 

3. . There is Arura VaidyanAtha (a name of Wen, 
Shiva) in the West, to whom we make our obeisance 
five times." 

(Recitation of the names, etc.) 

4. . There is the glorious Jaganmhha in the Sooth. 
South, to whom we make our obeisance five times. ’ 

(Recitation of the names, etc.) 

S- ". . . There is King Indra in the Paradise. LOpkhUm. 
whom we make our obeisance five rimes,” 

(Recitation of the names, etc) 

б. " . . . There is the serpent V&suki in the PdtAla, xh* Pitn*. 
to whom we make our obeisance five times.” 

(Recitation of the names, etc.) 

1 *\ . , There is the guardian deity in the village. tviHuv Dei 
to whom we make our obeisance five times." ££ * f Vl1 

(Recitation of the names, etc) 

8. . There is Bholl (lit. lost in meditation) tn 
Maheshwaia in the Gambhiri, to whom we maki- our 

1 ■ r „ *fiw»™ in <h* 

obeisance five times, Oimthin. 

(Recitation of the names, etc.) 

9. ", . . There is the Lord Pharma in the G3.jan,ot«*atvc*ip 

to whom we make our obeisance five times" iB 

(Recitation of the names, etc.) 

to, There are thirty-six Sains and seventy-obmineew, 

two Bhaktas (devotees) in the G&jan, to whom we 
our obeisance five times." Gij**, 

(Recitation of the names, etc.) 


It, ihe 
S'cthcf 
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lift ala -dpal i 
nhiJklL 


Tfct hyBin 
wb^cfa b «9 to 
bf ire tl%4 li 
Iks tint of 
dwmr tbe 

t «=3 ph. 


(<f) Salutation - Hymns (in Eight Stanzas, hence tailed 
SkhsSstaMam) to Shiva. 

“One should meditate on the eternal God of Gods, 
resplendent like a silver hill, etc., etc." 

(Recitation of the names, etc.) 

(*) Salutation to Sadd Shiva, 

“ 1 make my obeisance to Sadi Shiva, the destroyer 
of sins and the repository of all attributes—the all-pow¬ 
erful god with a gracious face and with his cheeks de¬ 
corated with ear rings of snakes, who was formless at 
first and then became a person (Le. assumed a form)." 

(Recitation <>( the names, etc.) 

(f) The Dhuta-sdpuia Bhaktd(pr the fthaktathat Dusts 
the Temple of Shiva with his Hair). 

Of the Sannyisis of G4jan, one dances on one foot, 
and in this way comes to Shiva at the place of Gljan 
with the fist clenched over his head, and is made to re¬ 
cite the following hymn by the Mandala. He has to 
dust the floor of Shiva's temple with the hair of his 
head' 

t. ■* Lord, thou art like Attsini, like Vatisini Vausini 
is like Panehavatisim, which is again like Dharma 
Adhiklri (Lord or Dharma), and Dharma Adhikflrt is, 
as it were, the feet of God Beyond the seven oceans 
and near the VaJIuki Sea is the ‘seal of the eleventh 
Rudra, the servant of whose servants is the DhuU^pata 
Bhaka‘ 

(Recitation of thr. names, etc.) 

■ a. " The temple has to be dusted with hair* under 
orders of the gods. The dust of heaven rlies off to 
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heaven : that of the earth remains on the earth ; and lei 
the rest go to the storehouse of our father (i.c Shiva)." 

(And now all the Sanny&sis will cry together:) 

"Glory to the Dhula-silpata HhaktA f " 

(Recitation of the names, etc) 

(f) Thi- Ja/as4pata Bkaktd 1 (w the Bhakta that 
bring* a PiUkerof Water to the Temple) 

Of the Satiny as is of Gljan, one will hold with his Tim j*i* 
two hands a pitcher of water upon his head, and, follow- ‘ ha'*-, 
ing the lead of the Mandate, will recite the following 
hymn, dancing on one foot ail the while:— 

(, u Lord, thou art like Atisini, etc., etc.' 

(Recitation of the name’s, etc) 

" The water of heaven goes tip to heaven , that 
of the earth remains on the earth ; and the rest goes to 
the storehouse of our father (i.e. Shiva)/' 

(Recitation of the names, etc) 

( 4 ) The SaJiUdtton-SeKtiee of the Sannydsii before the 
Pour Doors of the Gdjctn TcmpU. 

I. 11 The PurvapAra is in the East Who b it thatSiiaurren**- 
guartte his door? Tt is the lion that guards there; it 
the rau (fire) that guards there. The names of my foes 
are written on plates of copper, etc, and thereat my 
face becomes upturned. Mritytinjaya (Conqueror of 

1 Simitar loth* *'J*Ja-plriiM " (water and unite) hymn ot the 
SJutny* Turin* “Thegtuu (an earthen waier-po: ^mboliring the 
in-fill ing power of God in nature) and the pau (pietwra! rcjjrcrenta- 
tiuji of the god on A pwee of cmraj) Am ihe sometr ■■ of ulvitiom 
Ordm hjvc been pren to baibe tbe ghltl The of Ihe Dcvi'i 
ghstA b well known l > the world Take* O Pusp^anj (lit. he who 
hug jl fl direr in bu hand—a name of ShirA.) iht wjlfif of ihe gcati 
lhAT h« been (formally) bu;hed " 
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Death. i,e. Shiva) himself is at the Eastern gate. Salu¬ 
tation to Shiva! 

(Recitation of the names, etc.) 

sa(ut4t.on t*- 3. •* Vnhuti Vahu Pare is in the North. Who is 

Noriticfn it that guards his door? It is the lion. etc., etc. The 
Conqueror of Death is himself at the Northern gate. 
Salutation to Shiva 1 " 

(Recitation nr the names, etc.) 

Hfldoirntioob* 3, " Hanumanta is in the West Who is it that 
guards his door.' 1 It is the lion, etc,, etc- The Con- 
DotHi queror of Death himself is at the Western door. Salu¬ 
tation to Shiva 1 " 

(Recitation of the names, etc.) 

Ssiuuctsnbc. 4. " Bhava-rudresbwara is in the South Who is it 
sSutiwm that guards, etc., etc. The Conqueror of Death is at 
the Southern door. Salutation to Shiva!" 

(Recitation of the names, etc.) 

(r) The Daily Ftml Orders to the Sattttydsis when 
going Home; or, the Final Orders after ike Fes¬ 
tivities of each Day are held, technically called 
“ Orders by the Tkdkuras or Gods ". 

1, u Lord, thou art like Atisini, etc., etc. . . . the 
servant of his servants." 

(Recitation of the names, etc.) 

OtArr* m die a. " Rhaktas named Avila-atita and Bhaktas named 
GwU Chhatrishasain Vao are making their obeisance five 
times to the T h:\kuras or gods. 

” What are the pleasures of the gods ? 

" The gods are pleased to declare that they have been 
highly pleased with the five salutations. You are now 
free to return home, frisking and frolicking and singing. 
“The champk flower adorns the head of Shiva. 

" And he holds the oda flower in the name of his 
Bhaktaa" 

(Recitation of the names, etc.) 


CHAPTER nr 


THE GAMBHIrA: A POPULAR FORM OF SHATVA 
CULT IN EASTERN INDIA. 

Section I. —The Several Parts ot the GahbhIka 
* Festivities. 


1 HE Gambbirl festivities consist of:_ 

i. Ghate-bhart. the filling up with water of an 
earthen jar. symbolizing the infilling power of the trod 
to be worshipped 8 

z. Chhota TiitiSsi, smaller amusements. 

3* Bada TimUsA, greater amusements 
4. Ahiri, a particular worship, and 
5* Chadaka PujA, the swinging or whirling religious 
ceremony, observed by the Hindus on the last day of 
the month of Chaitra (March-April). 

fhe dates for these several festivities are thus fixed 
If the month of Chaitra. when the Gambhirt worship is 
held, Closes on the 30th day, then the Ghata-hhart. takes 
place on the 26th, the Chhota TimisA on the 27th, the 
Bada TAmisA on the 28th. the AhArA on the 291b, and 
the whole ceremony is wound tip with the Chadaka 
ruj& on ihc joth, 

TA* GJmte-AAard, 


rv,k G xJ y : ° n ? e day prrv,0us 10 ^^ for the iMUUMtoMf 
Othom ramAsa, the ceremony of Ghata-sthapana, i.e. 

installation of the Ghata, earthen jar. as the symbol ** 

4 4 • 
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the god to be worshipped, is held. This rule is not. 
however* observed in all the centres of the worship. 
According to their own traditions* in some places it takes 
place a week and in others three or nine days before. 

There are persons who observe severe austerities 
during the month of Chaitra as a means of propitiating 
the Cod Shiva* and earning an uncommon religious 
merit. They observe lasts, abstain from many of the 
enjoyments of life and go through many other hard vows. 
They are really temporary votaries of the god and gener¬ 
ally called SannyAsis. It is the privilege of the chief of 
them to help in preparing the offering of rice and the 
other items of the GamhhtrA worship. In some places 
this office is found to have become hereditary, but in 
TDrllaiuiiiic most P 1 ^ 03 11 has become salaried. In former times 
of is* Gun [he Bhaktas or votaries observed the customary vows 
and injunctions with punctiliousness from this day, but 
the practice seems to have almost died out now. The 
GambhirA house is lighted from this day. 

On this day of Ghata-bharA, a general meeting is 
called, and in that meeting it is formally settled unani¬ 
mously to fill up and instai the Ghata, and the 
Mundala sanctions it. After dusk, the RrAhmana 
pri«t, in the midst of a loud music struck up by large 
drums, known as DhAkkas and used only at the time of 
worship, goes to and fills up the Ghata with water from 
the nearest tank or river, in accordance with a practice 
that has obtained from time immemorial, and then tnstals 
it according to the injunctions of the ShAstras (Scriptures) 
on this point No other ceremonies are held this day. 

Thi Ckk&ia Timdti. 

On the day fixed for the lesser festivities no ceremonies 
are held . but the worship of Hara-Pirvatl (Shiva and 
his wife) commences on this day. and those who have in 
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the name ot Shiva voluntarily taken the vow (in expecta¬ 
tion of propitiating him and receiving some definite 
favours from him), dress themselves as, and apparently 
adopt the life of, Bhaktas or Sannyisis, Le, votaries. 

The majority of these Bhaktas are boys and are known 
as Vila-bhaktas (boy-votaries). 

The iiatia TdtrtdstL 

The next day at some auspicious time between sunrise h.ju T«mau 
and sunset the customary worship of Hara-P 4 rvat i is cele- 
braced. In the afternoon a procession of Bhaktas starts blxtaTS-ai 
out. This procession is a very enter tain ing one and closely iT, *' w, ■ 
resembles that formed by the SannyIsis of G&jau on the 
day of the Nthptljl (worship of Hara-Gauri on the last 
but one day of the month of Chaitrajat KalighSt in Cal 
cotta. In every Gambnira ah the Bhaktas, young and 
old alike, have to take pan in this festivity. From every 
Gam bh ini-pa ^al they start out dancing. Dressing them¬ 
selves, according to their own tastes and pleasure, as male 
and female ghosts and goblins, as makers of fireworks, and 
their wives as Kimats (devotees of Rftma), as players on 
bagpipes or as Santbals and other aboriginal tribes, etc., 
they proceed from pandal to pandal 1 Some of them 
pierce either side of their chests with small arrows look¬ 
ing tike tridents, wrap round the outer ends of these 
tridents pieces of cloth soaked in oil and then put fire to 
thrm. In this way they go-out dancing, some one con¬ 
tinually throwing powders of dhupa (a fragrant gum- 
resin burnt before idols) on this fire. This festivity is 
brought to an end before the close of the day. 

In the evening <j sort of mask-play, known as liana- 
min-mukhl (mask of tfanuman) is held. Some one 

'Then: are very often several fwndils in tnw viJfuRe oi town at 
differed! wfard*. 
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among the votaries puts on the mask of Hanumin and 
makes for himself a long tail with unripe banana leaves. 
Round the outer end of this tail dry banana leaves are 
wrapped, when the player stands up before the specta¬ 
tors, Then two persons hold up before him a piece of 
cloth and fire is applied to his tail „ and with this burn¬ 
ing tail he leaps over the piece of cloth and returns in 
the same way to his former place. This seems to be a 
fair representation of the monkey-god HanumAn's leap¬ 
ing across the sea and burning Ceylon, the piece of doth 
representing the sea. The story is well known to readers 
of the J\dmdvana 

Phuiuunci, After the pan of HanumAn is played, the Vila- 
bhaktas march out in a body, crying aloud "Shivanitha 

tag in T*iiou*i<j niahesha " (Oh, what a god of gods is our Shivanitha), 
and dancing to the music struck up by drums, towards 
an adjacent tank. Here they break down twigs From 
a jack tree and make up a bundle with these and a 
hemp plant. Then they put these bundles on their 
breasts and perform their ablutions. Thereafter they 
return to the Gambhiri-pandal dancing, as before, to 
the music of drums, and '‘calling by names " (meaning 
probably crying aloud “'Shivanitha ki tnahesha”) they 
bow low and place the bundles in the temple. Then, 
as on the previous day, they go through the salutation- 
hymns and return thereafter to the bundles. The priest 
now sprinkles "shanti jala ’ (holy water calculated to 
confer peace and happiness) over them. Then when 
(lowers offered to and thus blessed by Shiva arc placed 
over, these bundles (technically called phula, flower), the 
- devotees take away their respective *' flowers (bundles) 
and start a dance, firmly holding them against their 
breasts. This continues till, in obedience to a special 
note struck up by the drum, they roll themselves several 
times on the ground, bow low simultaneously and then 
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place their "(lowers" in the Shiva-GambhtrA. This is 
technically known as Pbula-bhAngA (lit. breaking of 
flowers), Then wave-offerings are presented to Shiva- 
Durgi (Lt. Hara-Gauri), and thereafter the whole 
GambhirA temple is illumined, as it were, with garlands 
of lights. Lt is at nine in the night that dances on small 
scales are started ; and these include mask-dances of 
ghosts and goblins, of RAma and Laksmana. of Shiva 
and PurgA, of an old titan and his old wife, of a horse, 
of fairies, of Kirtika (God of War, son of Shiva and 
PurgA), and of the ChfiJi (the decorated background 
of an image). The dancing is attended with the music 
of long drums and KAnsis (a musical instrument made 
of bell-metal). When the farewell note is struck by 
the long drum, the dancers cease dancing and go away 
for another Gambhi ra-pandal The musicians gener¬ 
ally get rewards from the rich spectators, and in some 
cases they obtain even new pieces of cloth. 

Gradually various songs commemorating the meritsshiv* both 
and demeriLs of Shiva are sung in his honour. At lhis^j^j' nd 
time Bhakus come in troops into the GambhTdt and 
amuse the spectators with their songs and dancings. 

Songs are also sung, exposing the wicked ness of tile 
countryman or fello\k-villager that has done during the 
year, no matter whether covertly or overtly, anything 
unjustifiable. The singers dress themselves as males 
and females and sing these songs either in chorus or in¬ 
dividually, Besides, hymns in honour of Shiva, and songs 
of a lighter character, are also sung on the occasion. 

About daybreak but before sunrise the dancing of The dinctnf 
the mash&na, technically known as mush fin a nftebu, lakes e *. 

place. 1 he word mashAnu properly means a cemetery 
or cr^matonam; here n sfctms to mein the (joddcssmihe 
of Destruction. One of the LShaktas plays the [Ktrt t) f m * r71,n * 
this goddess. He dresses himself as a woman with 


Farntulu* i 
ih 5 Ah*il 
Fujjft am! itl 

pincaiiftm. 
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dishevelled hair, with her forehead besmeared with 
vermilion, with her heaving breasts encased in a khn- 
diali (a sort of short jacket) and with her wrists adorned 
with bracelets of conch-shells. Decorated with orna¬ 
ments and with her face painted in such a way as to 
strike terror into the hearts of the spectators, this mashAna 
dances with various gestures i and her attendants throw 
powdered resin'in to the fire in an incense-pot and hold 
up, by way of appeasing her wrath, the smoke thus 
produced before her lace. Tins appeasing ceremony is 
observed also during the dancings of Kali and other 
Goddesses of Terror in the GambbfrA-house. When 
the drummer strikes up the note of stirring up (MAtAna) 
then the mukha (mask) dance reaches the highest pitch 
ol frenzy. At this time the priest places a garland of 
flowers and the smoke of burnt incense before the maskers 
representing Kali and others, and they become appeased 
after turning their Tacts in the direction of the smoke 
and inhaling it, and the mas liana KSlt rolls herseli on Lhe 
ground. After this the Bhaktas travel from GambhlrA 
to Gambhiri till 8 or o a.m., and then, bathing together 
in the river, return to their respective homes. 

The Ak&rd Pujd 

i On the day following the Bada TdmAsa, alter the 
mashAna dance and the worship of Hara-Pirvati are 
nvo, the ceremony of boma (casting of clarified butter 
into the sacred fire as an offering to gods) and die feed¬ 
ing of Brihmanas and virgins, take place. On this day 
an unrijjc bamboo or its branch is planted on the ground 
in one side of the panda), and a mango and some blos¬ 
soms of the banana tree with some other articles are 
tied to It Then this post is duly worshipped, and this 
worship is known as the AhArA PujA* If, after the 
AhflrA Fuji is over, any one passes through the Gam* 
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bhTra with bis shoes on or with his umbrella spread over 
his head he is regarded as an offender and is punished 
bv the Mandak The practice has, however, died out 
now During the third part of this day also, a pro¬ 
cession like that or the third day starts out from the 

Gsirtbhii^" * m ... , , , 

On the day of AhSrl cultivation by Shiva is rvpK-GMj** 

sented 1 before the spectators the following 
Some plough the field, some sow paddy, some plant the 
plants and others devour paddy like cattle. I hen 
comes the reaping of the harvest, anti last ot all the 
M and ala or the chief votary brings the scene to a close 
with the quest ion. " What's the quantity of the paddy 
grown?” The prospect of the year's paddy is deter¬ 
mined according to the answer given, 

VtifoAkL 

At night on the fourth day songs of a special char- 
atier are sung in chorus by two or more persons. esc m^nidi 
songs are technically called VoIvAhi. They are not only <*"* 
different in name, their tunes also are different irom those 
of the previous night. On this night no mask-dance 
takes place. The festivities of this day are performed 
with songs and music only. The tunes of these songs 
are quite characteristic 

The theme of a song is technically called its mudd*. 

Every song must have a muddA of its own, and the 
quality' of the song depends on the quality of this muddA, 

To explain more clearly what is meant by the muddA, let 
us take: the following cak Suppose there was an earth¬ 
quake this year, 1 he song that will dwell on this 

1 Tbit w done in the »m« way both in Dhunui's and Shiva’* 

GSjan, The description of Shivs s- cnltiTiticm in the SJmfiyn /W*a 
ii of a piece with the deKripiietw in well-known Indian works on 
cultivation. 
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earthquake will be taken to nave the earthquake as its 
mudtlA. 1 here are expert composers of songs for the 
purpose. They are called Khalifas or Professors* If 
the audience will suggest to them themes they will com¬ 
pose songs on them. In singing those songs which 
have nuptial quarrels or any other matter connected with 
both males and females as their themes, the singers dress 
themselves as such nod play their respective parts. 

The Sdmsotc Chhddd {Letting off of the Sdt/tsofg 
Fisk). 

In a basin a small Sakula fish is kept alive After- 
cm«n 41 ^« wards it is taken to the nearest tank or river and let off 
A^iilnp" 4 ’ nU> ^hi* * s ^ nown u Samsole Clihadl or the letting 
tve tunp). off of the Simsolr fish- I n the evening of the day of 
Ahiri a small hole is excavated on the ground and 
filled with water. Then a tisjh is let off into it and the 
Bhaktas leap across it. This ceremony is observed till 
now in the GambblrJ of DhSnatala in Malda. Then 
a hole is dug in front of the GambhirA and two bam¬ 
boo posts arc planted on opposite sidirs. Thereafter 
another bamboo post is plared across them and the 
branches of trees making up the “ Phulbhingi" arc 
fetched and placed on the hole. Then fire is applied to 
these branches and powdered resin is occasionally 
thrown into the fire the* kindled One hy one the 
Bhaktas now get up on the horizontal 1*ar, tic their fcM 
to it and then hang themselves down and rock in and fro 
seven times with their heads downwards inhaling the 
choking smoke of burnt resin rising up from the (ire be¬ 
neath, In some places this is known as Agni-jhAmp 
(jump into firt*sj. A description nf this ceremony is 
to be found also in Dkarma mane&ltt. I"has it is said 
there :— 
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“Over the sacrificial fire burning bright, they rock to 
and fro with their feet upwards, and heads downwards 
rolling on the ground," 

" Powdered resin is thrown profusely into that 
The ceremony of SAmsolc ChhAdA seems to be but a 
Maid a edition 1 of the ‘'crossing of the Vaitarani' 1 (the 
river that is supposed to run between the land of tjtc 
living and the land of the dead and that must be crossed 
by the departing soul), to be? round in Dharnias Gajan 
in West Bengal. Here the Vah.iiani is excavated on 
the ground and filled with water, and a fish is let off 
into it- A Pandit (priest) standing, cane in hand, oil 
its brink, recites incantations for the purpose, and the 
Satiny4sis cross the Vaitaranl, catching hold of the tail 


of a cow, 

*’ DAnapati ferries (passengers) with the help of a 
cow's tail/' 

According to the SAuttya Parana, "Under the waters 
of the Vaitaranl live and move sun dry-coloured fish 


Dktidzi-mangaia. 

In connexion with Dharma’s Gajan arc represented 
the Dbenki-man gala ceremony and the advent of ^ 

sage Nirada on a husking pedal (made of a large and the ift(« 
long block of wood). In the Gambhlrls of Malda also^*'^ 
both these ceremonies are observed, the former under 
the name of Dhenki ChumfcuL On this occasion the 
Bhaktas carry on their heads into the GambhirA a dhenki 
coloured witb turmeric paste and dotted with vermilion 
marks, attended with the joyous shout of " Ulu, Ulu" 

• Hib fesiiwity it held in ik* Gambhiii* of Dhlntali and wwic 
r m platea fin lbs 4i]fi ol ib* B.llL rftfnAi.1i Atnl Ibc Ahlrl, 

According m Uie mjtmdtcrfii Ua ihc Sk»nja Parim *nd 

* link k tscav*lcd to fcwuhe for atl*inm^ rc- 

tijjuit::! merit. 

t Thc Siyx of IhfKtu myihnlngy. 
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uttered by women. One of the Bhaktas sits on it re¬ 
presenting NArada. The rest, after circumambulating 
the Shiva temple with this NArada on his dhenki, place 
it on the courtyard of the GambhirA-hnuse. 

On this point we have in the Skunya Fttriinn 

'■ The gods ordered the four KotiUs (constables) to 
fetch NArada without delay. 

■ 4 * ■ i t t ■ » 1 

" Hearing this the lord of sages (NArada) equipped 
his conveyance, dhenki, and started on it" 

And thus he came to the Viramati-house, i.t the 
place of GAjan. 

The flight of the dhenki is described below 

" Attended with the songs of frogs, the three-legged 
dhenki started on its aerial journey for the place of the 
gods.’* 

" As soon as NArada thus appeared before them, the 
gods welcomed him cordially and seated him on a jew¬ 
elled throne. ’ 

"The Lord of Tridiva (heaven) worshipped the 
dhenki with garlands of fragrant flowers ; and celestial 
damsels cheerfully received it with due forms, uttering 
the joyous shout of 1 Ulu. Ulu7 T 

Reception is accorded to the dhenki in the Gam- 
bhirA in the following way >— 

" The wise men present recite the Votfic hymns and 
receive the dhenki with leaves of the piper betel (after¬ 
wards cast away), attended with the shout of 1 Ulu, Ulu * 
uttered in dose succession." 

After the dhenki is thus received wjtb the uttering 
of Vedic hymns, with the shouts of " Ulu, Ulu " and with 
. betel leaves, the bsE one thrown away, RimAi Pandit 
invokes it, for conferring blessings on DAnapatt 

He says : — 

" This is my earnest prayer that Thou wilt never look 
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with disfavour on DAnapati; rather that Thou wilt ever 
have his good at heart*" 

Even stow on ibe occasions ol Anna PrAshrina (the 
ceremony with which rice is given for the first time to h 
child), Upanayana (i.e. investiture with a sacred thread) 
and marriage, the good housewives of Bengal da not 
forget to p*y their respects to the dhenki and invoke 
Sts blessings 

This is what is known as Dhenki ChumAna in 
Malda. 

Section 11.-—'The Several Centres foe the Gam 
iihTra Festivities. 

The festivities that are held in connexion with the 
worship of the various Hindu gods, but more especially 
of Shiva, have in course of time received various designa¬ 
tions in various places. They were, however, originally 
one. ami are everywhere held in temples named Garn- 
hhirl Hence it is apparent that they are but the 
GambhJrA (festivity) under different names. 

Along with differences in names, differences have 
also crept to in the attendant ceremonies. In awnc 
places the festivities liave received the name of GAjan , 
they have widely spread under the names of Shiva s 
GAjan and Dharmas GAjan ; while in Orissa the name 
S&hiy&trt has also been applied to them. 

Should an attempt be made to give a geographical 
account of the places where this festivity is held at the 
present day, an interesting chapter of ihe history of re¬ 
ligion would be opened thereby. We name at the out¬ 
set the places where GambhtrS festivities are now seen 
ro be held. These places are— Dinajpur, Rangpur. 
Rajshahi, Malda and Moorshidabad. 

lt is on the eastern side of the Ganges that the 
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GambhirA festivities are observed. In some villages 
of the Moorshidabad district, situated on the other side 
of the latter, they are also seen to have prevailed. On 
inquiry, however, it has been learnt that these villages 
have recently been peopled by men from the eastern 
side of this river. 

Festivities like the GamhbirA arc found to be held 
also in Orissa, Midnaporc, Btrhhum, Bund wan, Nadia, 
Hughii, 44 Parganas, Khulna, jessore, and Faridpijr, 
but under the name of SihiyitrA in the first two, and of 
Gajan in the rest. 

The word “GambhirA " is found to occur in con¬ 
nexion with the ceremonies that are held in celebrating 
the GAjan in Birbhum, Hurd-wan, Hughii. etc. This 
leads us to infer that their old name was really 
GambhlrA. although afterwards for some inevitable cause 
this was changed to Gajan. The Gajan of Brih.l 
(Father, lord) IshAncshvara of village Kudmun in Ror- 
dwan was formerly held in the GambhfrS-Mandapa 
(temple named Gambhira after the festivity that was 
first held there), k has been found on inquiry that it 
was due to the influx there of the goldsmiths of Cauda, 
theandent capital of Bengal (now in ruins in the district 
of Malda). 

Of all these festivities the Gambhiri of Malda 
deserves the most special notice, for this particular 
reason, that the original character of the Gambhiri has 
been fully preserved here. 

Section III.— Popular Decorations, 

The first thing that attracts the attention of spectators 
at the Gambhiri celebrations of Malda is the decoration 
of the dancing-house or panda! attached to and forming 
the front of the Gambhfri-temple. For it has a pecu- 
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liarity of its own, such as is not observable in the de¬ 
corations of the temples or of the Bdro-y&ri Mandapa (a 
temporary temple erected by public subscription for the 
worship of a god or goddess on a particular occasion) of 
the other districts. Here almost the whole of the Gam- 
bhirA-Mandapa is thickly decorated with paper lotuses 
of various colours Over that part of the pavilion which 
is reserved for dance and music, nothing is spread and 
no arrangement is made for the party to sit upon, so 
that they have to play their respective parts on the bare 
ground. 

There are reasons for thus decorating the entire 
GambhirA with paper lotuses of various colours. This 
practice has obtained without interruption from very 
early times. In connexion with Dharma's GAjan 1 the 
deh&rA (temple) of Adya (Ik the original, Le. the first, 
the primitive deity) was decorated, as now, with lotoses. 
No doubt in olden times the GambhlrA-Mandapa also 
looked brave and gay with live lotuses culled from 
nature. Now, however, this has become an impossi¬ 
bility for two reasons ; first. Bowers are not so abundant 
now as in those days, and secondly, the festivities ex¬ 
tending over three or four days, the beauty and grandeur 
of the decoration cannot be kept unimpaired unless fresh 

1 In the c&axd* of Mflnik Datu we find Owl Dhanna entiled 
a lotus and utt on iu Thus he says'— 

" The GosSi (lbs All-Powerful Lord) conjured a lo ms before 
hi Ecselfp 

»He then took hia seat m si and begin to mutter prayers 
to the Fust Cause" (" S£hitya Pflruit fttriM,* No. IV. p* S51* 
IJ17, BJS.) 

In J)Jtarmama*i£vte of Minik Glnguli also we have M There 
are ntanv’peiaSIed lotuses in full bloom 

Getting do am into the waters. I plucked itiminimble lotuses/’ 
Then meditating <m t and saying * Salufation to/ Brahma^. I 
cut those lotusei in limulras uraters." 
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Rowers be procured every day. For these reasons the 
decorators find it more convenient to have recourse to 
paper lotuses. 

The Gambhiri-Mandapa is not now decorated in the 
same way as it was in former days. c.g- fifty years back. 
The Gambhtri-temple and the attached dancing-hall 
looked brisk with fresh lotuses of lively colours and 
with the genial glow of lights burning with ghee (clari¬ 
fied butter), and were filled with the scented smoke of 
burnt resin and frankincense. 

The dancing-hall was lighted by SarA or earthen 
cups. This was done in the following way. Upon the 
top of a bamboo-post was placed an earthen cup and in 
it a wick drenched with mustard oil. The projecting 
end of this w ick was lighted and occasionally the lamp 
thus made was replenished with oil from a bamboo tube. 
Incenses were also burnt here. Torches made of rags 
fastened to the end of a stick and drenched with oil 
were also used on the occasion When the votaries ap¬ 
peared on the scene to dance and sing, these torches 
were kindled, and in the glaring light thus made they 
exhibited their various performances. With lighted 
ukAs. bundles of dried jute plants, the performers went 
from GambhirA to Gambhiri. No arrangements were 
made for the public to sit upon, but they brought their 
own with them. For such respectable personages 

as the M and ala, a sort of bed was spread with coarse 
sackcloLh. The organisers, however, entertained the 
audience with tobacco and smoking apparatuses. Gradu¬ 
ally. in order to ward off the sun, a canopy of sackcloth 
was hung up over the dancing stag*; with the help of 
bamboo-posts. Some open iron lamps of a peculiar 
kind, with four faces and known as chomackas, were sus¬ 
pended heft and there with iron chains. These lamps 
were also placed on big stands, from three to five feet 
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hiffh To regulate the flow of oil a thick lump <>r clay 

wL put in the centre of the lamp. This prevented the 
oil from gathering about the wick, but did not stzD&m 
the way of its drawing it slowly To arid to and com¬ 
plete the effect of the decoration, a few pictures drawn 
on cloths, known as RAmakelf and besmeared with day, 

t* *7 * ^as- 

large canopies, big chandeliers, wa]l-|mps, lantert^ etc^. h=^ 
with candies,, pictures by the Art Studios of -a ’ 11t k,ti,ha« 
and the canvas paintings of Kiiligh&t (sout era portion _ azi&ncd ml 
of Calcutta, named idler the well-known image of the prMenl , 
Goddess K4h located there) have comb to replace the 
old articles of dec *ration. Nay. picture by the wdh 
known Indian artist Ravi Varm.'l. high-class Urosin 
lamps. Hags and standards, garlands of various pat¬ 
terns. bouquets, birds of art, fruits and blossomy 
gaslight and many other items of loreign decoratio 
arc not infrequently resorted to, to make the Gambhira- 
house look grand and glorious even m the ey*?* 
modernists. The sitting place also with its 
ding, big pillows, silver-capped hubble-bubbles, bars 
clear testimony to the influence of new ideas wubm 
the walls of the Gambhlra. Cliairs and benches, Star* 
d&ns {vessels from which otto is poured), and go pp 3 s« 

(vessels from which rose-water is sprinkled) are also 
richly in evidence. The heads of the spectators are 
cooled every now and then hy showers from syringes 
filled with rose- water, and coloured torches are lighted 
to add to the effect of the dancing. , . tJ _ . , , 

The lotus-decora led GambhirA-mandapas of the old 
days have not. however, been wholly extmet The Gam- 
bhiras of the Koch, Palihas (nicknamed \ An ^ s ' ° r 
rustics) of Variud (the outlying northern villages of Malda v«i« 4 . 
district), have even now preserved their ancient character 
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Section IV.— The System of Administration 

In every village there are one or more Mandalas or 
headmen. The Mandala is the most important and wise 
man of the village. In olden times all die village affairs 
were settled and managed under hts directions. An es¬ 
timate of his position may be formed from the following 
Sanskrit saying, " Gnameuya Mandalo Rdji . i.c. die 
head-man is the king of the village " J - He was held in 
esteem even by the Zamjndar or landlord. Rents and 
taxes were realized through him with greater ease and - 
less disturbance. He was bound, for this ensured suc¬ 
cess, to render help to Government officers whenever 
they came to the village on some business or other. In 
later times the Government created the post of S&h&tana, 
vesting him with many of the duties formerly discharged 
by the Mandala. Even now many families are found 
to retain thb tide, shorn of iti. dignity and duties. 

Stymie There is a Gambhira under every M and a la and no 

n j m it?*" Gambhira is found that is not under the control of a Man- 
Kuihuo data. In every village there are separate Mandalas for 
separate communities. Although this holds good in 
Malda also, and although accordingly there arc separate 
Gambhir&s for each of the several castes, yet there is to 
be found here a common Garobbiri-worship celebrated 
by a General Assembly, as it were, of all the castes and 
sects. It rs called Chhaimi (lit. belonging to thirty-six, 
Le an indefinite number, hence it means common) 
Gambhiri- The post of the Mandala of this common 
temple is held by one of the sectarian Mandalas, The 
meeting, called Vaithaka, that is convened to discuss and 
settle some business of this Gambhira is called after it 
the Chhaimi Vaithaka or the sitting of the thirty-six. 
on** tor In former days the Zamindargranted to the Mandala 
G * raWl111 - some rent-free land or reduced his dues below the pre- 
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vailing rate of rents as a mark of respect lor him and 
also to enable him to maintain his dignity. Besides 
this he also made some small allowance, in the shape of 
rent-free lands, for the establish merit of the tutelary 
deities of villages and the Gambhird-worship. For this 
reason old Gambhlrds are even now lound to be in 
possession of some landed property. In mediaeval times 
the assets from these lands were quite sufficient for the 
expenses of Shiva worship, but now they can meet only 
a part Primitive Garnbhiiis have thus rent-free lands 
of their own, through gifts irom Zamindars or rulers, 
while those of more recent origin Have no such source of 
income. There are, however, some among the latter 
that are found to hold land rent-free nr rent-paying from 
quite different sources. 

The Mandala exercises a great sway over the com¬ 
munity of which he is the head- It is he who punishes 
the social culprits; and these can exonerate themselves 
from the obloquy of having violated a social law or cus¬ 
tom and the consequent punishment inflicted by the 
Mandala, only by making, in the name of the GambhirS 
or sis Lord Shiva, some gifts of land or some other equi¬ 
valent things. Besides, if any one die without an heir he 
makes over his property to the GambhirS. These gifts 
are casual sources of income. 

lit course of time the members of the Mandala family Htwjjb* 
increase in number and there occasionally break out 
feuds among themselves ; and on such occasions, among 
other things, the GambhirS, also turns out to be an apple 
of discord. The villagers also side with the contending 
parties, and thus there arises a necessity for the establish¬ 
ment of a separate Gambhiri for the seceding branch of 
the Mandala family and its supporters; and they have to 
forego their claims to the old Gambhlri. In this way 
in course of time there spring up more than one Gam- 
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bhira in a village, without, however, any claims to the 
funds or any part or them from the original one. I n some 
villages, however, only the Chhatrisi GambhirS is Go 
be found. Besides these, there occasionally leap info 
existence amateur GambnTra organizations also, which 
generally die out after a year or so. 1 best: are not con* 
trolled by any Maadalas. They are appropriately styled 
SaJihcr Gambblras, i.e. those lor pleasure. 

A shori while before the time fixed for the celebra¬ 
tion or the Gambhba festivities, a general meeting, called 
Vaithaka, of the villagers U convened to settle the finan¬ 
cial question. In this meeting an estimate is formed by 
(lie Manilla, with the assistance of the other gentlemen 
present, of the probable expenses to be incurred, and 
thereafter a list of subscriptions is prepared. *1 his is 
what is known as the Bhftngan of the Gambhira. The 
Vaithaka is held in awe by the villagers . for in it 
all social offences are also tried and punished and the 
" GambhirScess " is instituted. 

Section V—The Namk of the Institution, 

The question may naturally arise how the festivities 
and ceremonies that are held in honour of the God Shiva 
' in, the Radh.1 country ( western part of Bengal, compris¬ 
ing the Hughli and Burdwan districts, the northern di¬ 
vision being Varendra) and generally known there as 
Shiva's OSjan . 1 have come to receive the appellation of 
Adya’s Gambhiril (Gambhira of Adyi the first goddess, 
the origin of creation) in Maida In mediaeval times houses 
like Chandt-mandapa (a house for the worship or the 
goddess Chandi, personified divine energy in full splen- 

1 It is r comprehensive name including the fustmit-s that are 
held and the self-torture* that Ate undergone hy the dev met;- of Shiva 
•n the month of Chaiua [March.April), beginning on the fir» (by 
and ending with a worship of ihc god on the U»t day 
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dour) were called Gambhiri or Gambhtl* in this pan ol 
the country. Al least, wc learn irom the */ , 

inndathxndra that during the thirteenth and lourteenth 
centuries (?) the name Gambhira was exc us.vdy ap- 
plied to houses of the above description, bor we find 

ihcfc * _ 

e « The Queen had the two messengers tied down in 

the CambhirA." „ . . . 

** The ascetic sat down in meditation in. t ^ ^ 

bhfift and came to know [of this].'' j„ katM i--« 

11 HAdipa tspirUual preceptor of Gcmndachandras 
mother] applied himself to religious meditation in the 

Ga ^THe] left behind his own body in the GambhlrA 
and taking, through his iUusivo powers, the airs of an 

"te'BSTL** — &■«*. v 8 

dear that it refers to a house of meditation or worship 

like the Chandi-mandapa. . _r.. . 

Householders kept Buddha-pada (foot-priri •l fckutf« of the 
Buddha) or Dharma-paduka (sandals used by 
in the GambhirA of their houses. In course of tunc 
the goddess My4 came to be installed and worshipped 
there And afterwards when she received worship 
under the nam. of ChandikA. her ghata (a jar of water 
symbolizing her in-filling power) was also p^ 'n 
the Gambhira, Then again, by and by. Oiandik 
came to be regarded as the wife of shivs. and joint 
images of Ham (another name of Shiva) and Gun 
(another name of ChandikA) were installed in the Gam¬ 
bhira, Thus we see that m the very temple where 
during Buddhistic supremacy the festivities ol Dharma 
were held, during Shaiva supremacy' worship was offered 
to and festivities held in honour of. Ham and Gauri, 
h was not only in Malda. Rangpur. Dirujpur and 
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adjacent places in Varcndraor North Bengal that the 
cobDifjr, Gambhiri was transformed into Chandi-mandapa or 
Shiva's temple, the same practice came to obtain also 
in the district of Burdwan in Rldha or West BengaL 
From the panegyrics offered to Shiva in the fUdha 
country in the course of his Gajan we find that Gan- 
bhha meant here the temple of Shiva. Thus, in the 
panfries of Babh (Father) Ishincshwara (a name of 
Shiva) in the course of his Gajan at the village of ICud- 
mun in Burdwan we come across such lines as these :— 
M There in the Gambhlra is Maheshworn (god of 
gods), who is ever lost in meditation. Five times do 1 
make my obeisance at his feet.'* 

It is clear that in the Rhdha country also Gambhlra 
meant the temple of Shiva. 

v^jbsvi Consulting the Vaijnava Scriptures also one would 

jtiirt* g nt j Gambling meant a temple of Shiva, or a temple 
generally. This w ill be clear from the following couplet 
in Ck&itanya Ckartfdmrite •— 

14 1 will not sleep at night in the GambhirL 
** For it results io the interior of the mouth and the 
head being ulcerated or scarred.” 

In this book Oainbhiri has been definitely made 
to refer to a temple and to contain four doors. Lord 
Chttanya (1485-1533) once passed a night there 

The following lines from the manuscript of Ckdnd 
V&ui by ked&rndih Datta Bhakiivtnoda may also be 
quoted i— 

" Ittside the Antar-gambhirl (inner temple) at the 
Akhida, a house of congregation of the followers of 
Chaitanya. there is a bed spread. There are two dimly 
burning and flickering tights on two sides of it. The 
main gate has been dosed. In the centre of the bed is 
sitting the chief Vaul (a class of religious minstrels) 
Kisor Disa." 1 
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Also in the incantations that are meant for the offer¬ 
ing of oblations to the manes of the departed, we come 
across the word Gambhirft, and Gambhira there seems 

clearly to mean * 4 a house”. 

It also occurs in the panegyrics that are offered to 

Shiva in Orissa. Thin*- 

" Hymns in honour of Mahadcva (Shiva). 

" 1 bow down at the feet of the inhabitants of KailSsa 
[the residence of Shiva] so that they may be pleased to 
leave Kailisa for this places May the wielder of the 
Khauinga [a peculiar weapon used by Shiva] and enemy 
of the god of passions be pleased to turn here for a mo¬ 
ment to remove my afflictions. He is the much beloved 
husband of Gaurt and the only object of adoration by 
the ascetic. Bearing GamgA [the tutelary deity of the 
Ganges] upon his head, he ht^rs the name of Gan- 
gadhara. Bells are ringing last in the ghora Gambhirf, 
the inner apartment, and lord Ardha-chandra [a name of 
Shiva, as his forehead is adorned with a bulf-moon], as 
luck would have it, is preparing himself. 

** Standing up, Kavi Karna makes it known that he 
has, to some extent, succeeded in winning the grace of 
MahAdeva.' 1 ' 

In the above quotation we have " Bells are ringing 
fast in the ghora GambhirA' 1 . Hence it is dear that 
the image of Shiva was installed in a very dark inner 
apartment of the house, and it was this inner apartment. 
ibis temple ol Shiva, that was called GambhirA, 

It is further clear from the above account that as 
Gambhvrd meant the temple of Shiva or a temple gener¬ 
ally, it w.uj here thai Shiva wa* worshipped and his 
festivities were held. In course of time the festivities of 
Shiva held in the GambhirA came to be regarded, after 
the nante of ike place, as GambhtrA- worship 

There is a further reason for the contention that 
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Gambhsrfi means a temple of Shiva. In medieval times 
the temple of Shiva used to be decorated with Gam- 
bhfra or lotus {nduir.hiutH speeiasum). Hence it will not 
be unreasonable to conclude that the festivities that are 
now known as Gambhira came to be regarded as such 
owing to the fact that they were held in a place called 
Gambhirft. which was decorated with Gambhira tlowers. 

In Skiva Samkiidt again, we find Gambhira as a 
name of Shiva. 1 From this it also seems probable that 
just as the place of worship of the goddess Chandi has 
received the name of Chand]-Mandapa, the place where 
the festivities were held in honour of Shiva under the 
name of Gambhira has become known as Gambhira- 
Mandapi It may thus be the name of the deity that 
has furnished the name of the locate, and ultimately that 
of the stage and the performances. 

' Gf. YupUtiridysga ruHjt (/amMira vnd -PuAmwA 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE GAjAN: A POPULAR FORM OF SHAiVA CULT lit 
EASTERN INDIA. 


The current name for the festivities that are held «j“£ 
honour of Shiva towards the close of the month of 
Chaste* (March-April). and the «H 
is performed on the last day of this month (pm«W 
known as Chaduhn-puji). is the Cijan of Shsva The* 
who have Witnessed this Gijan ceremony will dear y 
understand that it U this Gijan that.has reserved the 
name of GambhM in Maids. The literal meaningof 
Gijart is ■■ Festivities held in honour of Shiva, and the 
word seems to have been derived free, the Sanskrtt word 
Gatiana," meaning a loud clamour, since the ceremony 
is performed in the midst of a loud clamour caused by 
the*shouting and singing of the Sannyisss and the noisy 

music struck up by long drums. _ ■ , ui F 

The Shalva cult has long exercised a considerab e 
sway over Bengal Not a single village but has not 10, 
own temple of Shiva. The festivities and theAjtrwd 
representations of the popular form (called Yitri) that 
are held annually in the month of Chaim in honour o 
Shiva, are held in these village temples. Several other 
ceremonies are also performed in this connexion. 

As in the Gambfafa* festivities, the system of manage. tig--, 
mem by the Mandate is also observable in some places ^j, E Min . 

Jl ^ 
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in connexion with the Gajan of Shiva. The title of 
Man da la and the system of management by the Mandala 
are stall in vogue among the Podas and similar iow-class 
people in the villages of Gop&lanag&r. ChctEi, Tiliganj, 
etc., in the Twenty-four Pargonas. And. as in the Gam 
bhiras of Maid a, in the Gajan of Shiva also, the Man¬ 
date is found to exercise a considerable sway. Nay. in 
many places it is he who manages all the affairs in con¬ 
nexion with the G 4 jan festivities; and it is he who is re¬ 
garded as the master of the ceremonies. 

Before the commencement of the Gajan oi Shiva, 
the Mandala, following the time-honoured custom on 
such occasions, makes all necessary arrangements for the 
ceremonies to be held in connexion with this festival. 
The Adi Shiva of the village lias some landed property 
set apart for his maintenance. From its income are met 
all the essentia] expenses of the local worship. Should 
this source of income be found insufficient for the pur¬ 
pose, subscriptions are raised to augment in Besides 
the Mandala, die Muk-Sanny&si {or chief votary) is also 
a necessary factor in the due performance of the G&jan 
festivities, Attached to every temple of Shiva where 
these festivities are held, there is an hereditary post of 
Mula-SaEiny&si, although originally it was Tilled by se¬ 
lection from among the votaries of the time. It is this 
chief votary who makes all the necessary arrangements 
for the G&iaii festivities, subject to control and direction 
by the Mandate, and who is primarily responsible for dm 
due execution of the tetter's requirements 

The Order of ike Gdjatt Pest unites. 

Shiva's Gijan may be divided into the following six 
parts :— 

i. Selection of Sonnyasis, called SannyJbl-dhara. 
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(In some places it is also called marking, Le. placing a 
phontd. or mark, on the forehead of the Sarmydsi.') 

2. Shaving and abstinence from meat and fish, called 
Nijhad-k&mAn. 

3. Havi?ya (food consisting of boiled rice and ghee 
only) and Ghata-sih&pana (installation of the sacred 
pitcher), 

4. MahA-Havi$ya (food consisting of fruits and roots 
only). On this day the festivities commence. 

5. Fast, festivities, and the worship of NilAvati. 

6 . Chadaka, the swinging ceremony. On this day 
the festivities are brought to a close. 

1 , Sannydst dha rd 

Six days before the Chadaka, the Mula-Sfenwyflsi gj«* pjJ 
enters the village in the afternoon, attended by loud mm. 
music produced by the beating of long drums. "1 hose 
who have taken the voluntary vow of becoming Santiy- 
asts gather together on the occasion. In some cases the 
Mula-Sannyfisi is found to put marks of sandal-paste on 
their foreheads (and thus mark them out, as it were, as 
votaries of Shiva) ; in others, after assembling, they g^t 
themselves shaved. 1 he SJula-Sannyis is shaved first 
of all. and, after this is done, the votaries go in a body to 
bathe in the adjacent river or tank, dancing all the while 
to the music of long drums. After bathing, they take 
their supper, avoiding fish and meat, from separate 
plates. This ceremony is called Sumyama or absti 
nonce. 

2 , Nijkdd- ktior Skavtng. 

Next day, all the other volunteer SaunyAsis get 
themselves shaved in the afternoon, after they have 
taken their food (avoiding fish and meal), and assemble 

) The voUriu uf tiambhiE^ Arid tj*JAn are Technically known fcs 
SaanyAst^ Bat geocnily fpeaJung the term denote* personi who 
ihtfA in from *31 worldly de&xet and enjoyments 
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ima.Galkne 
Shl#4 and 
UiuijMii. 


in a place to dance tu the music of long drums. AH 
chose who intend playing the parts of San ny&sis, have to 
gw themsdves shaved on this day ; for later than this 
no Sannytais are taken. The shaving of this day is in 
some places allied Nij h'td-kilmiii, Those only who 
desire to ke Satiny &sis. or who. by way of propitiating 
che god, have voluntarily promised to serve as such, are 
enlisted in the ranks or Sanny&sis. They have in variably 
to go through the following course: Eating of food cun- 
siting of boiled rice and ghee only - eating of fruits 
only ; fasts ; passing sleepless nights : dusting the temple 
{catted dbulat); and swinging. 

3. Havt&ya* 

For the performance of the above ceremonies the 
services of the Gijane .Brahmana 1 are not required. 
They arc required for the first time on the day of Hav- 
isya, when the Ghata-sthapana (Le. installation of a 
water-jar as symbolizing the in-filling power of the god) 
takes pi act- First the Sunny Ssis go to bathe attended 
by the music of the bug drums, and return with water 
and flowers in a vessel and sit down in wet clothes at 
the place of Cajun. Then the Gftjane Br&hmajm puts 
round their necks a garland of small thread-balls strung 
together on a kusha grass, and touches their heads with 
the GAjune Shiva. 3 As soon as this is done, they are 

l The Glpnc Br^hmana (50 called from his officiating in the 
tjijan festivities) h inferior io Brdhitian^ of the high order, because 
h? thn prksl of the ]o*-d;i«,* people* He h superior, hoifencr, m 
br&hncu/GLi of the lo Vtt±: o«fei lie officiated in the Gdjiui Ftftivi* 
tin a* priest for SatmjrlsiU rcemited from all the orders of sOckif 

- If the image of Shtvj iu whose honour the GJ|^n U held is 
[jcrmancnlljf fixed and immovably one or more s mall Atones are used 
m bis rtpie3entative& h and on« of these stone fepteMntativM of Shiva 
the Gdj^ne Brahmuna takes up in his hands and nukes theS^nnyisia 
touch ir. After this* the stone Is made over to them and they war- 
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recognized as real Gijamr Satiny is and hcetHlic en¬ 
titled lo worship Shiva The above-mentioned gar hind 
of thread-balls is technical!)' called Ultariya (shortened 
hy the S ar.ny as is into LrlSii}, and the ceremony of 
putting it on is called Utari-pari. After all this is 
gone through, worship is offered to Shiva. The 
G 3 ;ane Brihmuna doses this worship by making the 
SannyAsia recite hymns especially composed in honour 
of Shiva The other hymns are recited, following the 
leud of the Muln-Sannydst, or in some places, of the 
Mandala himself. Indifferent villages, slightly different 
hymns are sung in honour of Shiva ; the underlying idea, 
however, is the same in all. The Mula-Sanrvy&si takes 
the lead in all matters, the lesser ones have always to 
carry out his orders. He is hdd in greater esteem than 
any one else The supper of the Sannyasis consists of 
boiled rice and ghee only. 

4. MaAd-iaeaya, 

On the day of Maha-havi$ya, the festivities of Gajan 
are started and the Sanny&is have to go through the 
salutation service, the offering of worship, the reciting 
of hymns, etc. The whole day is passed in observing 
these ceremonies, and at njjght, -ihcr worship is offered 
to Shiva, the ceremony of Phul-kadhdn, or "The 
Placing of Flowers" (explained below) is performed; 
and thereafter, among the votaries, some satisfy their 
hunger widi one or two fruits and ;i small quantity of 
the water of the Ganges, and Others partake uf boiled 
rice with ghee, taking only three mouthfuls of it. 1 his 
ceremony is called Mah^-havi$ya. Among the essential 
duties on this occasion are the daily performance of 

djjp it in place of thr original image, ProceiMona aw «airt«t 
carrying this stone in ,1 palanquin tw on 1h<: head of j Safinyisi !-j 
some othia pbu It 1- ilii> 'tone which is called Cajam: Shiva. 
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dance, music and song, the reciting of the hymns of 
Shiva and the narration of his virtues, 
fbui- The Phulkadhin, or PhuJ-chapan, is one of the 

essentia! ceremonies that are observed daily. This 
ceremony is performed as follows. First, with a view 
to securing blessings for the king, a leaf of the marmeios 
tree, drenched in the waters of the Ganges, is placed on 
the head of the image of Shiva, and to the accompani¬ 
ment of music from the long drums (he names of Shiva 
are recited If the leaf falls off itself from the head of 
Sluva, it is taken as a sign that the god has been ph ased 
with the ceremony and has deigned to show his ap¬ 
proval, Then the same ceremony is repeated several 
times to invoke the blessing of the ddty on the Zantin- 
dar (landlord) and the $anny3sis. And, last of all. 
those who desire to be cured of their diseases, or who 
desire to have sons born to them through the favour of 
the god, come forward and repeat the ceremony. 
a Pwwian. In the afternoon the* SannyAsh adorn their persons 
with various ornaments and set out in procession with 
canes in their bands and bearing aloft on their shoulders 
a palanquin inside which is placed the G£jane Shiva. 
This procession is attended by the music of the long 
drums. In this manner the SannyAsis march to the 
temples of Shiva in Gajan-taJa. or place of Gijan, in 
the different adjacent villages. Here they exchange 
embraces with, and dance and sing in the company of, 
their brother-workers and thus add to the importance of 
the occasion. 

Every GAjane SannyAsi joins in the procession 
that marches out, according to local usage, with dancing, 
music, etc, from hb own GAjan-tala to the original 
and principal Gajan-talA of the district. Here he joins 
his forces with those from other adjacent centres of 
G&jan. and joins in the festivities that are held here 
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with music, dance and song. In. some places the songs are 
sung in the same manner as the songs of the Kavi. 1 In 
this there are two rival parties contending with each 
other in making extempore verses, These songs are 
divided into the three parts of Chapin (a seemingly un¬ 
answerable charge made against the opponent after he 
has answered a previous charge), Chiten (a charge which 
is likely to excite the opponent), anti jav&v (Le. answers 
and rejoinders). There is in Taliganj. a suburb of Cal¬ 
cutta, such an ancient and principal place of GAjan, 
known as the "place of Vudii (old) Shiva' 1 ; and San- 
ny&sis from the adjacent Gajan-ialis of Katighai, Bha- 
wanipur, Chetli, Calcutta and Savjibagan assemble 
here and pass the whole night with dance, song and 
music. Mere also such festivities as are held in the 
Gambhiris of Malda take place. The passing of sleep¬ 
less nights with such festivities and merrymakings is 
what is known as Jagarari, The underlying idea of the 
songs is to some extent similar to that of the songs of 
Malda, for they consist likewise of hymns of Shiva and 
poetical recitals of his merits and demerits. 

In many places of the T wenty-four Parganas, with the sbi»*'*cn>- 
commencemenr uf the Gdjun festivities, worship is aJso^'^Y^ 
offered to the Crocodile of Shiva. By the side of the •*P cf ,be 
GAjan-Laia a huge crocodile Is shaped out with day and bowoft,n( *- 
its body is nicely finished and plastered. Its scales are 
made with the stones of the tamarind fruit and the in¬ 
terior of its mouth Is besmeared with vermilion. An 
infant is shaped out with clay and placed before it in 
such a posture as to indicate that the crocodile is about 
to devour ir, It is this crocodile which is known as 
Shiva’s Crocodile. It has to be made as soon as the 

1 Competitive verifying (cf, Smgrrfritf] before large audiences 
has been a regular institution in Bengal's literary and *od*I life. 
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Gajan festivities are started. At dusk the temple of 
Nila (a flame of Shiva) is lit up. To place tamps in this 
houst: is calculated to confer high religious merits on 
women. 

5. Fasti. 

The next day the SannyAsis take no food whatsoever. 
At noon worship is offered and other ceremonies ob¬ 
served with great eclat. The daily worship is offered 
after the Phul-kidhAn ceremony is gone through, 
Most of the Gajans of the Hughli district go to Tira.- 
keshwar on the occasion. A Urge number of pro¬ 
cessions assemble there. In the same way processions 
from adjacent places assemble at some well-known (old) 
place of Shiva in every district. Early in the morning 
of the Nilapuju day. the Gdjune SannyAsis and many 
other people of Calcutta and the neighbouring places 
flock to the temple of Kill to offer worship there, and 
the painters or Patuatuli at Kalighat, on payment of 
necessary fees, paint the SannyAsis, according to their 
pleasure, as Hara, Gauri, Shiva, K&U, mate and female 
ghosts and spirits, animals, ascetics and mendicants, 
They pass in troops, dancing and singing, through 
groups of spectators, into the temple of Kill, and, after 
offering worship to the goddess, bathe themselves and 
return . some of them, however, return dressed and de¬ 
corated in the same way as they go. In the morning 
festivities of the Nilapujaday, Hindus and Mohammedans 
are found to join together. These festivities are similar 
to those of Malda, in which such mask dances as those 
of ChAmundA, Kilt, Vistdt. etc., take place; and it shows 
dearly that in medieval times these festivities were held 
throughout the length and breadth of Bengal. 

After these ceremonies have been observed, the 
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Chadaka Post (on which devotees of Shiva swing >m ihr i he Aw*km 
occasion of the swinging ceremony performed <m the tfu 
fast day of the month of Chnitm) hits to be ** awakened ’V 
'Phis is done in the following way. The SannyJl^ 

Uttering the name of Tfliafceshwnra Shiva get down 
into die waters of the tank in which the Cbadaka Post**- 
remains immersed throughout the year, and begin to 
look about lor it Tradition has it that the Cbadaka 
Post is endowed with superhuman powers—for same 
time si pbys hide and seek w ith the searchers, diving 
deep into the waters and swimming like a fish from 
place to place, thus giving the Sanny&sis an opportunity 
to make themselves merry in the waters. Be that as it 
may, it is a (act that the Sanny^sis divert themselves 
for some time in the water under this pretext, and 
at length come up with the Post and take it to the 
place where it has to be planted. As in the Gam- 
bhira festivities, Vamt fod/i (piercing the body with 
sharp hooks). Band j ha nip (jumping over scythes), 

Kanut-jh Amp (jumping over thorns), and AgntdoU (i.e, 
swinging over lire) and such other feats are also exhibited 
on a day fixed for the purpose, before the swinging 
ceremony is performed. In many places in connexion 
with the Gajrin, another feat, named Mashana-kriflfi, 
is also exhibited, in which the Sajinyflsis, taking up dead 
bodies and severed heads, dance a wild dance, known as 
Ttodava. 

In this Gijan of Shiva, the Samiyftsis sing hymns So^naS 
of Shiva, versified accounts of creation, hymns and 
tat ini i-so rigs in honour of other gods and goddesses, and stivu 
many other songs regarding Shiva, such as his dressing 
himself in the guise of a Sh&ikhlri (shell-cutter) and 

1 Afitr Um; P«u it ,L jwiUfnxf r " worship is offti-ed to it on the 
embanknient of the link in which it tcnuiti'id immetvd 
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cultivation of the land by him. This cultivation-song 
is also sung in the Gambhiri of Malda, and, as here, in 
that song also reference is made to the growth of paddy. 

A detailed account of this cultivation is to be found in 
SAivdyana and Skhragitd. As advised by his wile. 
P&rvaii, Shiva desired to take to cultivation, 1 but he 
needed lands for the purpose. FArvati then advised 
him to apply for them to Indra, the King of Gods, Ac¬ 
cordingly Shiva went to the place of the latter and 
addressed him thus 

M [f you will grant me lands, 1 may take to cultiva¬ 
tion and thus satisfy the wishes of Pirvatl/' 

Indra replied : *' Being the landlord, how is it that 
you ask your servant for lands ? 

Shiva said ■ " There are some difficulties about it, O 
Sbakra [Indra] 1 fear lest you should quarrel with me 
at the harvest time. It ts not reasonable to rely on the 
words of otic who is absorbed deeply in worldly affairs. If 
you grain me a lease, I may rest assured that no diffi¬ 
culties will arise in the future, 

Indra asked Shiva to state the extent and location 
of the lands he wanted, and then ;— 

M Hara [Shiva] asked for the limitless fallow* ground 
near the settlement of the Kochas, excluding lands al¬ 
ready granted [to others] as settlements lor the service of 
gods and the grazing of cattle, or as remuneration to 
priests." 

Thereupon the son of Kasbyapa (i.e. Indra) " granted 
to the god of gods a lease of Devoitaxaland [Le. land 
endowed for the support of a god] ", 

And " Digamvana [Ik. siark-naked, a name of 
Shiva], binding the tease with the cord attached to his 
damaru [a peculiar small drum] and blessing Indra [for 

1 Similar 10 the growing of p&titif, aa described in the SAmh^h , 
Pmrimm, 
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his goodness] made fur the place of Yama [God of 

Death] ", 

Why is Shiva going to call at Yama's? It is to 
borrow the sendees of his buffalo, This and his own 
bull are to be yoked together for ploughing the fields. 
And Yama, "as soon as requested [lit, commanded], 
made over the buffalo to him ", 

Then Vbhwa-karm& (the chief engineer and mechanic 
of tiie gods), with a view to making the implements o| 
agriculture, held up the trident of Shiva arid said 

'* The implements of agriculture are : one pdshi, one 
ploughshare, two jalois, one Spade, one sickle and one 
ukhun. Let us make the pisht weighing five rnaunds, 1 
the ploughshare eighty nmunds, the two jalois together 
two maunds. the spade one maund, the sickle eight 
maunds and the ukhun eight maunds." 

Then Shiva, stopping the holes in the bellows with 
his tiger-skin, set to work w ith it and the ghosts supplied 
charcoal to the furnace from burning places called 
funeral pyres, He held the trident with the help of a 
pair of tongs in his left hand, and knelt down beside the 
furnace v ith much ado W ith the help of his hands and 
leet he worked the formidable bellows, from which con¬ 
tinually went forth the sound of “ detayyi ", 

When Shiva grew anxious how to secure seeds for 
the growth of paddy, " K&ty&yaui [PArvati] said ; * How 
is it, my lord, that you have nothing at all? There are 
plenty of seeds in the house of Kuvera [treasurer of Shiva]: 
go and get the quantities you require from there 

The questions of getting a ploughman to till his 
fields for him, and also a pair of bulb, were settled thus 
by her;— 

" We have in our own house the old bull, which is 


1 s md. * Ho tbs. 
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exceptionally strong. It may bo yoked with the buffalo 
of Yama. There is the plough of Val&i [Valardnut, 
step brother of Lord Shri-Krisna, noted as being the 
wielder of a plough] and there is Bhtma [die most 
powerful of lire five brothers in the Mahdhharala ] who 
will do well as a ploughman. Where, then, are your 
difficulties?" 

Then follows n detailed account of the various pro¬ 
cesses of cultivation 

When the preliminaries of cultivation were over and 
the time or harvest came. " Bhima bowed to Vish- 
wanAthn flit Lord of the Universe, a name of Shiva] 
arid wem tu the fields, with a scythe weighing leu 
maurids in his hands. He rushed breathless, and in the 
course of two seconds only mowed the crops. The 
paddy thus obtained measured but two halas |a verv 
small quantity]." 

“ Hearing that it measur.-d only two halas, Shiva 
ordered tt to be cast into fire." 

Thereupon Bhinw applied fire to the heap of paddy 
"and blew it with his mouth”. The paddy burnt 
through eternity, and it was from this that paddies of 
different colours were grown. 

Even now the cultivation scene is enacted in con¬ 
nexion with the Gambhiri festivities. 

HtoEMiu Shiva visited the house of Himalaya (father of 
j?*Sf»ncii- Capri. wife of Shiva) in the guise of a seller of bracelets 
*ti«» made of conch-shells, and helped Gaurlin putting on a 

brtor im¬ 
pair. 

“The ladies sat in the courtyard surrounding 
Mahamaya [lit. the creative power of God. so called 
from the illusory nature of the world ; hence a name 
of Bbagavati, or Durga] and MSdhava [here meaning 
Shiva, although really a name of Krisna or Vispju]. 
These two sat on beautiful seats facing each other. F&r- 
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vati with her face eastward and Hara with his wet' 
ward." 

To make the bracelets suit the wrists, the palms 
of the hands had to be sorely squeezed. At this 
Meuaki [mother of Parvati] said sorrowfully. *Oh! 
how long will my tender girl be able to stand these 
squeezings?’ She then admonishingly said: Rub 
your pair <tf bracelets to make the diameter longer. 
(This is not the first time that we see one put on a pair 
of bracelets of conch-shells,) By the time 1 have grown 
so old, I myself have put on ten or twelve pairs. 
MAdbava replied : ‘What shall 1 do. ma'am? You do 
not know how hard are the hahds of your daughter, 
i know what trouble she has caused me. How can 1 
help it, ma’am, when the hands are as stiff as stick?’ 

1’his song in commemoration of Parvatfs putting on 
a pair of bracelets of conch-shells is a holy one with 
married women, and many of them listen to it with 
rapture and devotion. Many such songs are sung in 
connexion with the Gajan of Shiva. 

On the day of fast such diversions as Bami-jhAmp, 
KAma-jhamp, PAt-bhingA, etc. are held. 

The Bant ijhdmp. — The SannyAsis get upon a high 
platform made of bamboo. Below this a number of 
iron weapons of the form of Bands (Indian fish-knives) 
placed cross-wise along a line on a platform made 
of banana tree, are held up by a number of other 
SannyAsis, a little in front of the first platform. Then 
from this first platform the SannyAsis, one by one, jump 
down upon the weapons with extended firms. As soon 
■is each falls down thus, he is covered with a piece of 
cloth and taken to the image of Shiva, where the 

1 In Dhinu's GAian of West Bengal, this scene is enacted in 
■rtmncikm wills file mairiige festivities of Adjri. 
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GSjane Brlhmajia offers him a flower, already offered 
to Shiva, by way of conferring on him the benediction 
of the god. 

The K&nt&'jkdmp .—The 5annvasts take their stand 
on a raised platform with a bundle of the branches of a 
thorny tree fastened to their breasts. Below, a piece 
of canvas is held aloft in front of them and they jump 
down on it one after another* In some places, branches 
of the thorny tree are placed on the piece of canvas 
itself 

The Pdi-bhdngcL —This is not observed in all the 
centres, in this case the SannySsb take their stand on 
the bamboo-platform with some fruits tied in a comer 
of their cloths and throw them down among the crowd 
of spectators, many of whom try their best to catch some 
of these bundles before they reach the ground. If they 
succeed in doing this, with some object in their minds, 
they believe that object will be realized. 

The Dkuttd Poddna, or burning cf resin .—This 
ceremony is performed in two ways. In the first, men 
and women fast the whole day and take their seats in 
wet clothes on one side c f the temple of Shiva, with 
earthen cups called SarS, free from black spots, on 
their heads, held with their two hands and also placed 
between their two knees. Pieces of Wood are placed on 
these Saris and fire applied to them. Then, when the 
ftrahmana throws some flowers and sprinkles water of 
the Ganges upon them, powdered resin is also thrown 
into the fire, Some go through this ceremony also with 
infants on their knees* 

In the second method, two bamboo posts are planted 
on the ground and another piece of bamboo is tied to 
their heads. Below this a hole b dug on the ground 
and filled with fire. Then the Sannydsis, one by one, 
tie their feet to the horizontal bar and seven times swing 
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their bodies headlong over the fire, into which is then 
thrown powdered resin, 

Nildvait-puja. —Women say on this occasion : — 

" As the result of my placing lights in the temple of 
Nib, 1 shall have access to heaven [after death) 

At dusk the women light up the temple of Shiva 
with lamps burning ghee- In the Bengali almanacs 
also it h recorded that an this day the goddess Nib vat i 
should be worshipped. Next day 

6 . Ck&daka-fiujd 

is performed with great debt. In olden times on this 
occasion the place of Chddaka used to become a scene 
of stirring incident, and difficult performances such as 
the VWoda took place there. The Chadaka festivi* 
ties have of late been prohibited by law. 

On this day the macriage ceremony of Shiva is 
found to be represented in some places. This festivity 
also is performed about the end of the month of Cbaitra, 
and is given with great pomp in Navadwipa (Nadia), 
Sinupur and some other places, 1 

»In tbs CAnwfl of MAnik Ctatw, Shi™ is married to Adji, 
ind rj, DfurMJttujA-fiadJhati Phi/mi is married 10 her AdyA a 
but jinoLbernameof Ary*TAri,ih e Buddhistgoddess. Hinduirstitm 
of mtduev*! Buddhist desue* would ifn» be apparent. 
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CHAPTER V, 

FOLK-FESTIVITIES IN NORTH BENGAL ANO ORISSA 
Section I. —Gam cum a 

The genera! name for the low-class people of Varendra 
(Northern Bengal), such as (he Kochas, ihe Polihas, 1 
etc., is VangAl The name might well be translated by 
the English word “ rustic ", The Vang&ls offer wor¬ 
ship to Shiva towards the close of the month of Chakra 
(March-April), as others do. Their Gambh iris are 
absolutely free from the remotest influence of luxury, 
in many cases the temple itself is in a dilapidated condi¬ 
tion, and the emblem of Shiva almost buried under 
earth ■ inside the house only such poor articles of wor¬ 
ship as the chAmara (yak-tail used as a fly-brush), dried 
garlands ol flowers, wooden masks of Kill and other 
gods and goddesses, old earthen vessels and incense-pots 
make up the furniture. The courtyard b overgrown 
with grass and words, Only at the time of worship the 
floor is cleared and besmeared with cow-dung, and a part 
only of the courtyard is cleansed. 

On ihe occasion of the Gambhhd festivities the 
Vangals are actuated by sincere devotion and religious 
feelings. They have no priest to officiate for them — 
they themselves perform their own worship. Even the 
drum Is played on by them. The chief Sanny&si, or 
Guni, as he is otherwise called, plays the prt of the 
priest. 

1 De3Ci!ndin!i of Mongol invaders of North Bengal f*enfh cetl- 
mry) iccoiding lo Mr. Chanda FMr Baiicrji 3 * f^s j/ 
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The jAgaranii (i.e. passing sleepless nights) is ob-Thr*ej»d 
served with dance and song and other festivities- It is ^ 
said that ghosts and spirits of the t illage and also of 
other adjacent villages do possess and serve them. 

They believe in the existence of supernatural beings and 
offer worship to them in every house They do not 
feel much tempted by the thought of the life in heaven 
after death ; they arc heard to remark : “ It is no good 
to be a Krisnu or Vi^nu. We want to be ghosts and 
goblins, that we may continue to enjoy the comforts of 
home." And actuated by this faith, they build little altars 
in their houses and besmear them with vermilion. They 
say 'hat after the visible dissolution the material bodies or 
the materialized spirits of their deceased ancestors abide 
on in these altars. At the time of the Gambhtra wor¬ 
ship, these ghosts and spirits are worshipped in every 
house. According to them, ghosts of one village quarrel 
with those of another , and when a Bhakta is possessed 
by a village ghost his words are not true ; but when he 
is possess**! by one of a different village his predictions 
come out true. 

In the GambhirA festivities of the '/AngAls the ghost FlKaf - ^ 
worship is performed with much greater pomp than the t r 

Shiva worship. In connexion with this, the Cbhotatb* ‘ 
TArrvisa is no doubt held like the Bada TdmasA. hut^“^„ lh * 
even this not in the same manner as in the ocher ^ S|u «- 
GamblnrAs, When the " bhar " descends on the 
SannyAsi, i.e. when he becomes possessed, then he 
performs very queer motions of the head, ftounderings 
and contractions of the hands and feet, grimaces and 
dancings, and utters terrible shrieks. Upon this, the 
chief SannyAsi understands that through the possessed 
man a ghost or the Mash An ChAmundA Kill herself has 
appeared ott the scene, and sings, m his or her honour and 
for purchasing his or her pleasure, songs calculated to 
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Avert evils (technically called Shftntipatha) and offers 
flowers and sacred water of the Ganges. After this the 
dancers are'made to dance separately, each taking his 
rum on hearing his special note struck out by the drum. 
These dances are wild and ecstatic (Uke those of Shiva) 
and arc attended with furious shrieks and exclamations. 
From the possessed or chief Sanny.1st many will then 
get medicines for their diseases, and unfortunate women 
often find medicines wherewith to tame Lheir indifferent 
husbands The j4ga.ro.na night is wholly passed with 
such mask-dances, relieved now and then by musical 
performances and Shiva's hymns. The scene of 
the cultivation by Shiva is also enacted in the follow¬ 
ing way. A boy or a young Sannydsi throws a quantity 
of paddy in the midst of a group of aged men. some of 
whom play the pan of the bull in ploughing, some de¬ 
vour the seeds like birds, and Others perform various 
other relevant parts. 

Th« Muhin On the third day, before sunrise, the Mash4n 
tHne*‘oi >C ibc(ih. a cemetery, hence its tutelary deity, the Mash An 
c " p “* Kali) dance takes place, and in the early morning of this 
day is held the Corpse Dance, On the previous day, 
or two or three days before, the H&di (a scavenger, or 
a man of a very low order) fetches a corpse from some 
place, and " awakens " (ie. instils life without the visible 
signs) it, after going through various rites and puritying 
it with incantations ; and then places it in a tank, or ties 
it to the higher branches of a. tree near it At the time 
of the Mashiln dance, he decorates this "awakened” 
corpse with wreaths and vermilion, ties a cord round its 
waist, and then with it enters the Garnbhir4-mandapa, 
uttering various incantations, This part of the festivi¬ 
ties is extinct nowadays Another peculiar ceremony is 
observed here, in “ the descent of the P4ntA on the 
Bhaktas." Le. when they become possessed by the tute- 
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tary deity of the village. The man who is thus pos¬ 
sessed strives to strike terror into the heads of the 
spectators by uttering terrible shrieks and making strange 
gestures. 

Section II.— SahivaTkX. 

The SUhiyitrA is observed over the whole of Onssa, Thr 
to the great delight of the populace, suwjt«r». 

In the month of .\pri! spring adorns the almost dead 
trees with green foliage and lively blossoms, and the 
whole of Orissa seems to be rejuvenated with the 
round of merry- makings and festivities. The day of 
the full moon is the best time for the celebration of 
these festivities which generally Cover three days, and 
are performed with dance, song, music, etc. 

One cannot say positively what the real name of the 
presiding deity of the SdhiyAtrA festivities is. Even in 
Orissa there are differences of opinion on this point. 

All that can be said with any degree of precision is that 
either Shiva, Shakti or 0 harm a is the god. This diffi¬ 
culty is due to the fact that in the temple where the 
SAhiyatrt is held there is no image of any god, but only 
a ghatit (pitcher of water) as representative of the pre¬ 
siding deity. In many villages, however, the festivities 
are hdd before the image of a goddess possessing one of 
the many forms that Shakti assumed. 

Music, song and dance form an integral part of these The 
festivities, and these are performed by the populace Luriim. 
putting on masks of gods, goddesses and many lower 
animals, 

As in the Gajan and GambhirA festivities of other 
places, in these also there is the practice of enlisting 
Bhaktas, They are the principal organizers of these 
festivities, and they also observe the custom of V4na- 
fodA (hook-piercing), the salutation service, etc. 
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Among the several forms of dancing may be men¬ 
tioned the Chau Ghoda ^lit. the horse that is ridden 
in the month of Chahra, s,e, March-Apr it). The 
Bhaktas decorate their bodies with vermilion -■.fid then, 
standing on two sticks (or hobby-horse), dance with 
vannus gestures, '[’his Chait Ghod3 dar.ee can also 
be performed in a different way. The dancer hides 
himsdf inside a horse made .if bamboo rods and 
covered with doth, and makes the horse dance. Be¬ 
sides this, mask-dances of a he-sparrow and a she- 
sparrow (performed by washer-men), VudA Vudi (an 
old maw and In's oJd wife), R4vana, Hanuman, Kd!i, 
etc. are also performed 


CHAPTER VI. 

POPULAR BUDDHISM in HINDU BENGAL 1 

The Gdjan of Dkarma. 

The GSjan festivities of Uharina are observed in West¬ 
ern Bengal, Although reputed to be a, very ancient 
treatise regarding the method of the worship of Dltarma, 
the Sftunya Parana. is not the original treatise an the 
subject. Si is simply a partial collection ol the songs 
and hymns embodied in the DHarmapajd. the original 
code of rules and regulations concerning this worship 
being quite different from tins. The treatise on the 
worship of Dhartna found at Vijayapur in Burdwan 
contains a fairly comprehensive account of the worship 
and festivities that are held in connexion with the 
Gajan of Dhurma. The method of offering worship 
and holding festivities, as described in this work, is 
known as the Ldusent method, from ibis Dkarma- 
pujd code, explained to us by experts on the subject, 
we reproduce the following account of the methods in 
which the worship and festivities in connexion with the 
Gajan of Dharma are held. 

The Chief or Presiding God in the Gdjan of 
Dkarma. 

Dharma. or Dharma Niranjana, as he is otherwise 
called, is the presiding deity of these festivities. He 

■ See Sen's Hiiiary ffengilti Laxgvxzr atut Dtirntun 4-. 'Veil 

as H, Y. ijAatirs ronlributions (J*A,SuB„ i6^. <£yS). “d InUoduc- 
lion to Vasa's SMrrn Bujdhitm 
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is the Adi (Primitive! Buddha, who is not infrequently 
to be found identified with some of the Vcdie and 
Purank gods and goddesses, in some places, however, 
he is said to be different from and begotten of Adi 
Buddha. 

Lord Dhqrttm . 

According to the Dkarim-gitd 1 of Mah&deva D&s, 
Dharma is like the son of Adi Buddha The Pharma 
worshippers of West Bengal sing their hymn in honour 
of the creative gods, 

" Who is there in these three worlds [heaven, earth 
and the nether regions] that knows thee, who art Buddha 
the protector of the meek ;md the poor? 

" Thou hast no beginning or end, O Lord, and, 
having travelled over the whole universe, no one has 
ever seen thy hands or feel or body, 

"Thou hast neither form nor attributes Who is 
there that has ever seen through or gauged thy illusive 
powers ? ** 

D harm a has been shown as sitting with his face to¬ 
wards Adi Buddha. Then it is said :— 

"Of how many crores * of ages did elapse in this state 1 
[i.e. sitting on this seat with his (ace towards Adj 
Buddha], Hear me. 1 ant going to tell you how 
Dharma was bom thereafter, After M ahaprahhu [ Lord 
o| Lords] had destroyed the sms one by one. the glorious 
face of Dharma emanated from him ' {Dharma gild). 

We have it here that Mahaprabhu Adi Buddha re¬ 
vealed the glorious face of Dharmu Now, how did this 
Mabiprabhu look himself? And we are told 

* Whose graceful body Is made o! Shunya, and who 

1 Mayurl-hajtj Arikaoiepnii Sun*r, by Nagcndrenith Vrau 

Inifod. 

: io millions >i t crone. 
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is without any appetite or desire; who has no form 
and who is absolutely indescribable and unde finable." 

His form is "Shunya 0 . In the Dkarmapujd^ 
padtikati Dharma has been described in (.he eight stanza 
hymn composed by Chintimani thus:— 

" I make my obeisance to the spotless [Niranjana] 
Dharma, who is subtle, made up of the Shunya and is 
himself the Shunya 1 [the void], who is invisible [even] to 
the gods, who is above attributes, who is approachable 
[only] through meditation, and who is eternal. J ' 

Throughout the whole of West Bengal. “ Dharma 
Niranjana' is a compound name for one ;md the same 
god ; but Dfiarma-gild has shown Niranjana as separate 
from Dharma. Thus we have;— 

*' Vuga was greatly afraid to undertake the task of 
creating the world, and accordingly produced out of his 
body a son, named Niranjana, and said to him : * Go 
you, immediately, Niranjana, and come back to me 
after you have created the world Having thus been 
directed by his father, Niranjana [obediently] went away, 
but was highly afraid to create the world." 

In the above extract the son of Adi Buddha has 
been described as Niranjana. 

Tht Presiding Goddess in lhe Gdjan of Dharmet, 
Goddess Adydd 

In the Gijan, goddess Adyi receives worship with 
Dharma Niranjana She sprang out of the body of 
Dharma, as we have in the Mangala CkantiS of 
M&nik Datta, 

1 This doctrine, *o popular in medieval Buddhism, can be traced 
hack to (he first century a_d. (J.R.AS.. London, 1914 —Vidiniick- 
ham Sisiri's conimmiiication)- 

T Accounts of Adyl art also to be ftmod in Skunya I’urSna and 
kindred works, 
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“ Begotten of his smile, AdyA fell down on the 
ground. When she stood up, people beheld her with 
admiration." 

In ihr U&arma &tfd <>| Mahfldeva Dis ut Orissa, it 
is said that a female figure sprang into existence from 
the sweat of Dh&rma's brow, engaged in the thought of 
creation, 

'* Having thus reflected within himself, Dharma sal 
down in extreme anxiety and trouble or mind, and per¬ 
spiration flowed in screams from Ins body. He then 
wiped Ins forehead with his hand and shook off the drops 
of perspiration upon the ground, and immediately up 
sprang |rom there a female figure" 


Two Different Formi of i he Gay an 

There are two different forms of the Gdjan, viz, 
vAr$ika (annua!) and Avila. 

(n) The Atntaa/ Gajan. —On the third day of the 
light half of the month of Vhish&kha (April-May), 
the installation of the ghata takes place and the festivities 
are brought to a close on the day of the full moon. This 
is observed in accordance with the injunctions of RamAt 
Pandit and the Hakatida Panina, 

(i) Tkt AvAia Giijan. —This can be held in any 
month of the year, md is held when, with a view to 
achieve success in an undertaking, thr god Dharma 
is sought to be propitiated. The phontA of niyarra 
(m:n k pul on the forehead in recognition of a vow) is 
pui on u!i a Friday, 

The Ditily Cttttn-.ny of Graka-bharana. 

Tlie Dharmapuja covers twelve days from the con¬ 
st met ion oT the Uehara (altar) and the insiaifaiion of 
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the ghata to the offering of the final worship. The 
worship in connexion with which the chief festivities are 
held is, however, over in four days. The list of the 
ceremonies that have 10 be observed each day is called 
Graha-bhamna by the Dharma priests. 

The following is an extract from the treatise 
Dkarmtipxjii'poddkati :— 

*' The list of ceremonies, styled Graha-bharana, was 
prepared by Ramil Pandit, the chief priest of Dharma. 
Remembering the name of Dharma along with those of 
Ganapnti [Ur lord of ghosts and goblins—a name of 
Ganesha, the conferrer of success] and Shri Kdminya, 
and offering worship, attended with songs, music, etc,, 
to the twelve Ad it y as [sun-godsj. 1 am going through 
the ceremonies of Kunda-sevA [worshipping a pit of 
sacrificial fire], Hindolana [singing a peculiar air of the 
Hindu music, named Hindola], the five kinds of pierc¬ 
ing, such as piercing the tongue, mana-graha, etc., 
adoption of the life of a Sannyfct, the offering of goats 
as sacrifice, the reading of the ChattdiM , the offering 
of clarified butter, etc., into the sacred fire, attended with 
proper incantations : griha-darshana [looking inside a 
house to protect it from evil influences]; and the war- 
ship of the sun-god and other deities with the help of my 
spiritual preceptor and wise men versed in religious 
practices, with a view to absolve myself from the sin of 
uncleanliness due to the births and deaths of kinsmen. 
Thus pleasing my preceptor and the wise men, 1 hope 
to be able t» realize my object . . 

The Dharma festivities are held at the present 
day after the Li 11 -sen i 1 custom, and the priests of the 

* Reading of the Chandikd does not mean hero the reading of 
the Murkamitya but of tht soogs &n<l hymns ftkdng to the 

birth, mamiige, tic., of the goddess Adyi. 

1 See p- 
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DHsmu-oilt in Bengal also follow this custom in their 
worship, although the mantras (Incan cations) and hymns, 
etc., arc those that were composed by RAmAi Pandit, 
The system of worship advocated in the Hfikandu 
Pur&tui has long become a dead letter. Although Ram&i 
Pandit has followed this authority in laying down most 
of his injunctions, yet by scholars of the Dharma cult he 
is also reputed id have instituted the practice of drawing 
the DharmapAdukA (explained below). 

The Swemi Parts of the Worship. 

(1) Offering worship to the Sun-god and Samkalpa 
(Le. a formal avowal of the object with which the wor¬ 
ship is offered); (2) selection of the place of festivities ; 

( 3 ) construction of the DehftrA (altar or temple); 

(4) drawing the DharmapadukA (i.fc footprints of 
Pharma) ; (5) placing of Amina and Kaininya ; (6) in¬ 
stallation of and offering worship to the several attend¬ 
ants of Pharma; (7) abstinence from fish -ad meat, 
partaking of food consisting of ghee and boiled rice, or 
of food consisting of fruits only, and fasting: (8) the 
piercing ceremonies , (9) the marriage of Ady 4 : (to) the 
breaking down of the DehArA ; and (ti) dance, song 
and music. 

Tkr Daily Worship. 

The First Part.— This consists of plucking flowers, 
making paste of sandalwood, phontA shuddhi (purifying 
the mark), tikft-dAna (putting a sacred mark), purifying 
waters, and purifying the seat. 

The Second Pari,— The ceremonies in connexion 
with the awaking 01 Dharma from sleep, bathing, wor¬ 
ship, manui (or offering of conked rice, eio, as food to a 
deity), Dharma's retirement to rest 
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The Ceremonies of the Last Three Days. 

There are some additional rules for regulating the 
worship oJ 1 the thirteenth, the fourteenth and the fifteenth 
days of the bright half of the month. In the morning 
of each of the three days is held a peculiar festivity 
known as Amani ChiyAna. Besides this, it is also en¬ 
joined that the four doors of the temple should be kept 
especially neat and dean On these days, and the fes¬ 
tivities of rousing Dharms from sleep, etc., should be 
held and worship offered to the deity, The ceremonies 
of Jihva VAna (piercing the tongue with'a long needle), 
of Kapila V r Ana (piercing the forehead with the same 
instrument), of ShAlehhara (lying down on the ends of 
pointed needles), etc., and of the Pashchima Udaya (lit. 
rising in the West) are also observed on these occasions. 

Last Day.—Marriage qf A<fy£. This Is the con¬ 
cluding festivity and is a beautiful one. It is composed 
of several parts, such as KAminya, Mama, etc. Next 
are observed the ceremonies of Crossing the Vattarani, 
and of offering water to the manes of Raro.i, called R&ma 
tarpana; and these are followed by the extremely de¬ 
lightful and historically interesting ceremony of DehAra- 
bhanga (pulling down the DchAra). 

The incantations with which this DehArA-bhanga is 
observed are divided into two parts, known as Chhoia 
(lesser) Jinim and Bada (greater) Janani (lit. the act 
of intimating, or proclamation). 

The following extract is made from Chhota jAnAni, 
as described in Dharmapujd-poddkati — 

"The Khonakfira is ofiering his prayers to the deity 
sitting with his face towards the West 

11 Some worship Alla (God in Islam), some Ali, and 
others worship NUmudi Sain (Mohammed, the Prophet 
of Alla). 


7 


too 
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*< The crow is asking and Pharma is considering 
where KhodA (God in Islam) was first bom* 

" iTiey start for that place with Mother Mangala- 

Chandi, , , . . 

“Goddess KAlika wem there and settled in the 
house of Chiliandd Coming forward, Vivi [a common 
designation of married Mohammedan women] Visadi 
was crushing to powder long pepper, etc [God] Jagan- 
tiitha came there and sat down to see that nothing went 
wrong, He stole a quantity of spirituous liquor, and 
his hands were [consequently] cut off, etc’ 1 

The /mages of Dkarma and His Retinue. 

God Pharma had no form* To represent him, 
however, the image of a tortoise is placed inside a 
small stone chariot amidst a very small heap of stones. 
On the occasion of the worship of Pharma, Pharma- 
pada (Le, footprints of Pharma) is drawn with sandal 
paste on the image of this tortoise The Pharma- 
piduki (sandals of Pharma) is a modern form or this 
Dharmapada. 

Pharma is worshipped under various names, such 
as Pharma RAja, Kllu RAya, BAnkudi RAya, VudA 
Raya, KltAchAnda. Vriddhinlga, KhdArama, AdiyArAja, 
Swarupa-nArAyaija. etc. 

Gods and Goddesses worshipped with DAamu r—The 
Bhairavas (eight in number). Avama, DAmara ShAin, 
KAmadeva, HanumAn^ Ulluka, KsetrapAla, MAtanga, 
Nilajihva, Ugrsdanta. Amani, goddess Man as A (mother 
of serpents), Maui, Bhagini and VAsuki (king of 
serpents). 

The Meditation. 

"Salutation to Dharma—salutation to Dharmaraja 
the formless, who has neither beginning, middle, nor 
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end; who has neither hands nor feet, neither body nor 
voice, neither shape nor form ; who is above fears and 
death and is subject neither to birth nor to decay; who 
is realisable through meditation only by Yogindra (i.e 
Shiva) and dwells inside all creatures* and who is above 
all objects and desires, who is spotless (Niranjana), 
who confers boons on immortab and protects us, an 
whose form is die Void."— DUrmap*j&*pa&U*tt> 


Tkt Salutation - Formula 

" \ make my obeisance to Dharma, named also 
Kllichinda, etc.* who is spotless, formless, ot the form 
of the Void, and is the great god. Be pleased, Q God 
of Gods, to save mo t ’ 


ffymn (e Dkiirma , 1 

■* Humbly do l offer this hymn to thee, after bowing 

low bv rolling myself on the ground. 

“ Who is there in these three worlds that can know 
thee, who an Buddha, the protector of the meek and 

the poor ? , 

» Travelling over the whole world, no one has ever 

found, O Formless Lord, thy beginning or end thy 

bands or feet. , , 

■' Thou hast neither form nor figure, and tnou art 
above all attributes Who is there that can ever see 
through or gauge thy illusive powers:? 

" Thou art not subject to bif'h, decrepitude or 
death, and thou art the great object of meditation of the 

“ Salutation to Dhartna, who is Shunya and whose 
form is Shunya. 

i Found m the possession of * Ulianas pfif* 
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A Hymn in Eight Stanzas ’ to Niranjantt. 

" Salutation to that Niranjana who is both Shiva and 
Brahmi. who is confined to no particular place [Le. 
who ts omnipresent], who is above the sense of honour 
and dishonour,, who has no feet, who is subtle, colour¬ 
less and formless and absolutely undefinable, who is the 
observed of all observers and the essence of content- 
mem. etc. — Oka rmapujd-padHkatt. 

1 Astakti (poems consisting of right stun as). 


CHAPTER VII. 

PHYSICAL AUSTERITIES PRACTISED BY THE PEOPLE. 

Section L j —The VAnapoda 

Both in GambhTrA and GAjan the SannyAsis perform 
a ceremony under the name of the VAnafodA. The 
word VAna (Lit. an arrow) does not mean here die dart 
Or arrow that goes off from the bow. Here it is quite a 
different thing, both in shape and use 

Of the several V&nas said to be in use in the GAjan, 
the following three kinds are most generally noticed: 

(!) the KapAla Vina: (2) the Trishula (trident) or 
Agni (fire) VApa, also called PAishwa (side) or PAsha 
VAna, and (3) the Jihvi (tongue) or Sarpa (snake) 

Vina. . 

"(1) The Kaf*to\jorzktad) Vdna — It is short, temgmas™* 

only a cubit in length , like the needle pointed at one Vl ™. 
end and blunt at the other, and is made of iron. To the 
sharp end is attached a small pipe with an open iron 

lamp on it. .... 

Hons it is used. —The name KapAla Vina is due to 
the fact that n is stuck into the kapAla, or Forehead. 

This is done at night. The SannyAsi sits calm and still 
before the idol, and the blacksmith force the Vina be¬ 
low his skin between the eyebrows in such a way that it 
may stick out about two inches from the forehead. 

Then the face of the SannyAsi is covered with a piece of 
new banana leaf, and the ends of it are drawn together 
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and tird to the outer end of the Vina. Thereafter a 
quantity of ghee (clarified butter) and a wick are put on 
the iron lamp, which with the detached pipe is then 
attached to the end of the Vina, into the outermost 
extremity of which a Java (china rose) flower is also 
inserted. Another Sannyisi then comes forward and 
lights the lamp attached to the VAna- 
' (*) Tfu. Triskuia or Agrn V&*a.— Made of iron and 
of the same shape as the Kap&la Vina, only half a cubit 
longer It has, however, no separate pipe or lamp 
attached to it. When two such \ 4 nas are joined to¬ 
gether in a straight line, their joined ends are linked 
together by a device like a trident. Hence the name, 
Trishula (trident) V 4 ria. 

Hm it is wed, —This ceremony is performed in the 
course of a procession that is formed in some placts tn 
the day and in others at night. The V&nas are stuck 
into the skin of the sides below the arms, the pointed 
outer extremities sticking out, making an angle before 
the breast of the performer. These ends are then 
joined together by means of a pipe to which the trident 
is attached Then the performer raises the VAn&s a 
little with his hands, but in such a way that the linked 
ends may not be detached Now a piece of cloth is 
steeped in a quantity of ghee and wrapped round the 
trident and fire is set to it. The SannySsi now begins 
to dance, and powdered resin is thrown now and then 
into the flame. 

(3) or SruUe Van*.— Made of iron, as 

thick as the thumb, and six to nine cubits long. On 
the Shaie-bhara day of the Gijan festival, the JihvA- 
Vdnnfoda is exhibited. One end of this Vdna is like 
the hood of a serpent, the other end is pointed, but the 
extremity is blunt The tongue is pierced with it. 

H<m it is used. —The Jihva ts not inserted in the 
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same way as the other VAnas. The tongue is first 
softtntd by rubbing it with ghee. Then the lower side 
of it is turned up by the blacksmith* and with a pointed 
iron nail known as Vela-kintA (lit a thonv of the 
marmelos tree) a side of this tower part * P**; rc ™: 
Thereafter, through the hole thus made, the pointed end 
of the jihvA VAna is thrust till its middle portion is well 
inside the mouth- The ends of the VAna have to he 
equally poised. The hooded one is besmeared with 
vermilion, and a fruit or some kind is stuck into it The 
SannyAsi now holds either end of the VAna with his 
hands and begins to dance, amidst flourishes ©i music. 
Many others repeat this feat. Sometimes they pass the 
Vina through the tongue before the very eyes of the 
spectators, and dance, and arc rewarded with money. 

clothes and ornaments. , . , 

Before use the VAnas have to be rubbed and cleansed. 
so ihat not a trace of tu$t is left on them, l hen they 
are besmeared with ghee and worship is offered to ttiem. 
The blacksmith now bathes, takes as blessing some 
flowers from those offered to the god, and sets about his 
task The Vda-kiniA he brings from home w ith him 
It has also to be worshipped and besmeared wah ghee- 
Thai pan of the body which has to be pierced has also 
to be rubbed with ghee. Then the blacksmith besmears 
this pan and his own fingers with ashes of dried cow- 
dung fused as fuel) and thrusts the VAria w hen it * 
drawn out, he applies a quantity of cotton soaked in ghc* 
to the affected part and holds it for some time between 
his fingers When the VA*a is pulled out of the tongue, 
the mouth is filled with ghee, mixed in some pLtt*» with 
powdered sesamum. The SannyAsi, whose tongue is 
thus pierced, is not allowed to talk with anybody for 
one whole day. Different parts of the tongue are 
pierced in different years. 
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Piercing the Back with ike Vina. 

Thk ceremony was observed at the time of the 
ChadakiL In former times the hack was pierced with 
one or two iron VAnas shaped like fishing-hooka 
Cords were then passed through the outer ends of these 
hooks, and the SannyAsi, thus suspended, enjoyed 
swings on the Chadaka post 

The thick skin in the centre of the hack, and tin 
either side of the backbone, was pulled out, leaving 
the spinal cord alone, and the weapon named Vela- 
kinift was made to run through it, and then through 
the hole thus made the hook was thrust The skin is 
made ready for this operation by being rubbed with 
ghee and ashes of dried cow-dung. 

Section If.—H istory of the Practice of 
Vanafoda. 

In the Mahabh&raia we find that Bhisrna lay for a 
considerable time on a bed of arrows before his death. 
This is not what is meant by VipafodA ; still it may be 
taken to have furnished the original idea or this practice 

In Ilarivatnska there is the legend of King VAna, 
who went, bathed in blood, with arrows stuck, in his 
body, to the place of Shiva and danced before him. 

On the affair of secret love between V Ana's daughter 
llf-a and Shri Krisna's son Aniruddha, a terrible war 
took place between the aggrieved fathers, in which King 
Vina of Shonitapura lost his arms, and blood trickled 
down his whole body, being wounded with darts. In 
this state he approached Shiva and danced before him, 
till the god was pleased to make him hale and hearty 
and immortal and also to direct at the request of VAna 
that any sincere and earnest votary who would thus 
dance before him in future would be blessed with sons. 
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It was this legend of Vana, in Dhanna Satnhitd. From th? 
more particularly the belief that Shiva had been pleased kT^ Vi™ 
to direct that any sincere and earnest votary who wouldgj*^®j Et; 
fast and thus dance before him would be blessed yridlarvXpM*. 
issue, that gave rise to the practice of Vlnafodl. As 
a means of purchasing the favour of Shiva, the Sanny- 
Asis allow their bodies to be thus pierced, and this is 
why they thus dance before his image. Apparently 
the name of VlnafodA was given to the practice after 
King Vina. who was its originator. Ln the Gljan 
blood has to be spill in one way or other ; and this is 
known as VAnafodA. 

In ' the Sam&iids we find that provision has 
been made for worshipping VAnas in the course u j * 

the worship that is offered to Shiva. Thus it is !ald v *?* s - 
down : *’ While worshipping Shiva, worship should 

also be offered to the glorious trident in the north¬ 
east, the thunderbolt in the east, the axe in the 
south-east, the arrow in the south, the sword in the 
south-west, the noose in the west, the driving-hook (for 
elephants) in the north-west, and the bow (or the trident) 
in the north T \ 

The story of Harishchandias worshipping Dharma, Tbs sunny* 
as told by RlmAi, reminds one of the legend of Vina, 

The folio wing lines are quoted from his Skunya 
Purina : — 

*■ A saw was applied to the head of KAma, but it 
could not make even the faintest impression, as the 
Master was with him" (“Varna PurAnaT to). 

*■ There stood Chandra, the prefect of police, with 
the sword of Chandra Hlsa in his hand" (" Message 
brought by the Messenger of Yama," 4). 

" Suryya, the prefect of police, stood with the 
weapons of Sena and Dakvusa " {idl'd, 10), 

" Garuda, the prefect of police, stood up with the 
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weapons of jhAti [broomstick?] and JlugadS ' (ika‘. 

lo V 

" UHuka, the prefect of police, stood up with die 

JivanAsa [life-destroying] Chuda. in his hand 16). 

The treatise Dharvta^d-paddhaii (on the system 
o: worshipping Dharma) is said to have been com¬ 
posed by RAmAi Pandit. The practice of YAnafodft lias 
been recognized by him. In the chapter of Graha* 
bharana " we are told of the processes of Kunda-sevA, 
HindoSana, Jthvi-vedarta and Pancha-vedana. 

The performance of VAnafodA is even now exhibited 
in die GAjan and the GambblrA festivities. The pierc¬ 
ing of the tongue, and also of the back, on the occasion 
of the Chadaka festival, are not, however, included in 
the programme of our days; only feats with small 
KapAla Van as and TrishuJa VAnas are performed. 
The body is nowadays pierced in many places with the 
thorns of the marmelos tree, the outer cuds of these 
being decorated with china roses. This seems to be a 
refined edition of VAnafodA. 

The VarmfodA is an heroic practice- In the modern 
GambhirA and GAjan festivities the Bhaktas dance with 
scimitars, spears, etc. The sect of Kutiehaka followers 
of Shiva still wield the Spade and the scimitar as their 
badges. The NAgA (lit. naked) Sarmyasis of the Shaiva 
cult also use the spade and the scimitar. 

To encouragt; the development <if chivalrous ideas 
in society, the VAnafodA was introduced and cultivated 
probably as a semi-military feat. The class of men 
from whom these SannyAsis were recruited furnished die 
Hindu &inundars (landlords) of yore with their infantry , 
and H was they' who were occasionally found to commit 
dacoities in thv land. 


CHAPTER Via 

folk-dances tn religious festivals. 

Section I — The Mask (Mukha). 

Mask, are made and nand to reprint Kiliki (i.e. ££-* 
KAli). ChimundA (another name oi Chandf), Jvarasimha g<*i« ot 
(lit. man-lion : this name was applied to that incarna- ° 
lion of God in which he killed the demon Hiranya- 
kashinu, after assuming o body, the upper half of which 
was like that of a lion and the nether half human), 

Vasult, RAma and Lak$ma(ja, HamimAn, an old man 
and his old consort, Shiva, and others. Mask-dances 
also representing ghosts and goblins, or KArtika (War- 
God). a lame man, or the ChAli (the background of an 
image), are seen to take place. The mask is made of 
wiNod <v earth; in olden days, however, the former 
abne was exclusively used Among these, again, those 
made of the neem wood (a tree the bark and leaves of 
which are extremely bitter to the taste, azadtmthia 
ixditii) were given the first place. 

All carpenters cannot carve these masks, for they 
have to be made in accordance with the descriptions of 
the gods and goddesses whom they are made to repre¬ 
sent. The rules are laid down in the treatises on arts 
and crafts called SkUpa-Shdslras. After the carpenters 
have done, the patuA, i.e. the painter, applies his brush 
to them, and thus mikes them ready for use. Besides 
these, earthen masks, variously coloured, are also offered 
for sale by expert potters. Head-gears for these wooden 
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and earthen masks are made by mi&karas. i,e. makers 
of artificial flowers and garlands. 

Before the Bhaka puts on a new mask of wood, lie 
will place it before the priest in the Gambhtri for its 
prlria-pratistint (the religious rite that is supposed to 
bring life into an image). Those who have masks 
in their possession have to worship them duly on the 
Vijayft-dasliami day (i.e. the fourth day of the Durgd- 
pujii, held generally in October), although this practice 
has for some time been fast dying out. Many old 
masks are seen hung in the Gambhtra house. People 
believe that some of these masks are j5 grata (lit. 
awake, hence endued with life and able to smile or 
frown) and that the tutelary deities of some are ex~ 
tremdy wrathful. It is reported that some mask-dancers 
somehow or other incurred the displeasure of the gods or 
goddesses they meant to represent and in consequence 
lost their lives. Those who in olden times danced with 
the masks of deities, especially of K&li, Chlmuncli, Nara- 
simha and VAsuli. took special care to do no such thing 
as might bring down on them the displeasure of their 
gods. Before they put cm these masks for dancing, 
they gave up the use of oil and the eating of fish and 
meat, tried to make their hearts clean of all impious 
thoughts and ideas, and dressed and decorated themselves 
with pure clothes and ornaments. 

The an of Near the upper extremity of the mask and on its 
inner side, just above the forehead of the wearer, there is 
one hole, and behind its ears there are two others, through 
which strings or cords are passed and the mask made 
fast to the face. A piece of cloth is wrapped over the 
head, covering the ears, in the manner of a turban, to 
protect the face from being scratched by friction with 
the mask, 
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Section II.-— Tux Dance. 

The horse of the horse-dance is made of a bamboo 
frame overlaid with paper. On its back, at the place mioim* 
where the saddle is put. there is a large hole. Thejg^gj 
rider thrusts himself up to the waist into this hole. *jd hi* os<t 
places across his shoulders the cords that are tied to the 
two upper sides of the hobby-horse and then commences 
his dancing. The peacock-dance of Kdrtika is similarly 
performed? The bear-dance is also occasionally met 
with. !n this case the dancer puts on the mask of a 
bear and has his whole body covered with hair made of 
dark-coloured jute or hemp fibres, and is then made by 
another to dance in the manner of a bear. Like the 
image of DurgA, its background (Chall) is also nicely 
decorated. The selected Bhakta fastens it to the front¬ 
side of bis waist, and, seating little children on it, causes 
them to dance with his two hands from behind. In the 
dance of the KAli mask, the dancer is occasionally seen 
to have four hands. All these, however, are of wood, 
the dancer's own being tied together behind his back. 

The dancer in the Ch&tmmdA mask-dance wields in one 
hand a kharpara (the upper part of the human skull) to 
receive the blood of her victims and in the other a 
pigeon and such other things. In the HanumAn mask* 
dance, it is the chief votary that plays ibis part. He puts 
on the mask of, and dresses himself like, HamimAn. the 
great monkey general, and then exhibits the crossing of 
the sea and the burning down of Lamka (these were 
among the most important fears performed by Hanumfin 
as described in the ftdmdyatta). I he dance of Shiva- 
Pirvati is performed in a gentle manner, finder her 
armpit and encircled by her left hand, PArvatt wields a 
pitcher filled with water, and over its mouth are placed 
some fresh mango-twigs {imtttgifut'it indie a). In her 
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tight hand she holds a full-blown lotus. The dance of 
Vuda-Vudi (old man and his old consort) has a comic 
element in it. 

Severn.] dances do not require any particular obser¬ 
vation on them, The Narasimha dance and its mask 
cannot however be passed over without remark. c 
have seen that the dance in the GambhirS, Mandapa 
is performed solely by representatives of Shiva, Shakti 
(Pirvati) and their ghost and goblin retinue. This has 
been the practice from time itn,memorial and als* in 
keeping with the injunctions in the Purdnas on I he point, 
There is no reason anywhere lor Lhc introduction of the 
Narasimha dance into these festivities, Narasimha being 
another name of Visnn and thus popularly quite dif¬ 
ferent from Shiva. The reason for this introduction may 
be found in the following. Among the several forms 
that Chand) is said to have assumed, we find otic de¬ 
scribed as that oi Narasimhi. As she is popularly re¬ 
garded as the wife of Shiva, it may be that the devotees 
felt inclined also to introduce her before her l-ord in the 
Gambhird ; and in course of time her name came to be 
shorn of the final (, sign of the feminine* the dance thus 
coming to be known as the Narasimha dance. 

We reproduce below the Dhyana (set form of medi¬ 
tation) and the pranama (set form of salutation) of the 
goddess Narasimhl. 

Meditation on Narasimht 
" Om [symbol of the Hindu triad, being a contracted 
but joint name for Brahmi. the God of Creation. Visnu, 
the God of Protection, and Maheshwara, the God of 
Destruction. Generally it introduces meditation and 
salutation hymns], [the object of my meditation is] 
dressed like a goddess* [is] of a very powerful build 
[or it may mean, forcibly brought out, referring to the 
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crystal column from inside ivhich she rushed out when 
the demon Hiranya-kashipu kicked against it], [is] de¬ 
corated with various ornaments, [is] engaged in rending 
the breast of Kashipu [i.e. Hiranya-ka&hipu, who dis- 
believed her existence, and, in support of his contention, 
said that if she was omnipresent she must be in yonder 
crystal column. Then he kicked at it, and, lo and 
behold : there stood before bin the awful goddess as 
described above] and known as Narasimhl' 

Salutation to Naratimhi. 

J ‘Om, I bow to the goddess who has assumed the 
form of Narasimha and humbled the pride of giants and 
demons, is the bestower of good, is of a glorious hue, is 
eternal and is called Narasimhl," 

From this it seems that the dance should be named 
alter Narasimhi instead of Narasimha. 


CHAPTER IK 


SOCIAL IZATTON AND SECULARIZATION OF HINDU 

LIFE. 

The cheapest and most superficial view of Hindu civiliza¬ 
tion is that it is absolutely non-secular and ultra-spiritual 
An excessive dose of pessimistic religiosity and an utter 
disregard of material interests are glibly talked of its the 
characteristic features of the Hindus. This interpretation 
q[ Hindu temperament, is, however, not at all borne out 
by facts of history. It is strange that the Hindus should 
have been regarded so long as a purely non-political and 
non-economic or even a pre-political and pre-economic 
race in spite of the thousand and one evidences of a rich 
secular and material life furnished by architectural, sculp¬ 
tural, numismatic and literary records. It ts unfortunate 
that sufficient attention has not been drawn to the study 
of palaces, temples* Ports, irrigation works, tanks, roads, 
etc., that testify to the engineering skill of the Indians 
in ancient and mediaeval times ; for that alone is suffi¬ 
cient to dis[>el the erroneous theory about the genius of 
the civilization that has grown on Indian soil Or, again, 
the idea that one gets from a study of the Nfti‘Skdstras t 
Sktfpa-Skdstras, Vdst*-Skdstms. K&ma-Skdstras, and 
other treatises on polity, warfare, town-planning, ad¬ 
ministrative machinery and financial management, arts 
and crafts, sex, hygiene, sanitation, eugenics, etc, is 
sure to convince the most critical student of history 
that the Hindus bad their forlt not only in tnnscen- 
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dental and metaphysial speculations, but also in the 
management of the affairs of this earthly earth, the ad' 
ministration of secular interests and the supply of the 
necessaries, comforts and luxuries of life. 

It is the object of this chapter to give a historical 
account of one or two entertainments and amusements 
that are prominent features of Hindu social existence 
and link/: life in India thoroughly communal and collec¬ 
tive as opposed to merely individualistic and exclusive. 
The evidences are certainly not exhaustive, but will, at 
any rate, indicate the great zest that the Hindus have 
ever felt in enjoying secular life and making it sweet, 
socialized and comfortable, and undoubtedly prove that 
pessimism is not the stuff out of which the Indian mind 
is made. 

The subject Is being treated under three heads: 
processions, musical performances, and social gatherings. 
It would be interesting to note that these features of 
modem life have each a long bistory behind them, and 
that as in many other things, India is the hoary birth¬ 
place of various social conventions and institutions. So 
that Indian literature and history require to be studied 
more "intensively” and elaborately by modems not 
solely in the interest of comparative mythology and 
philology', but also of Comparative Social Art, lc- the 
comparative study of social festivities and enjoyments, 
pastimes, merry-makings and at-homes, In fact the 
scientific study of social man has to be centred more 
and more on India, 

Section L—Processions. 

By" processions ” we mean the train uf persons that 
proceeds through a town or village, as the case may be. 
on the occasion of a festival with flourishes of music, 
flags and buntings, elephants and homes, etc. 
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Tkt Vedit Age, —Proce&sions Jo not seem to Itave 
been common in the Vcdic age. We do, however, hear 
of a procession that was formed in connexion with the 
ceremony of Avabhritha bath winding up a sacrificial 
performance. 

The Pdnidyana and tkt Makdkhdrata, —Processions 
are mentioned in the Rim&yamt. in connexion with 
the installation of kings, marriages, etc., these ware 
formed at Ayodhyd. I n the Makdbkdraia also we come 
across processions in many places. Very often the 
kings made arrangements for these to signalize their 
sacrifices, marriages, and conquests. An account is 
given of a huge procession that was formed in con¬ 
nexion with the bath that concluded the celebrated 
Ashwamedha sacrifice of Yudhisthira. We are also 
told of another, and a very good one, that was formed 
on the-occasion of the worship of Bnihma. 

Tk* Hartvamiha ,—A procession Is said to have 
marched out on the occasion of the festivities that Shri 
Krisna held at the town of Dw&riU.itL Another was 
formed when he and others, bound for the shrine of 
Pindiraka. went to the shores of the sea, stepped into 
a vessel decorated with flags and streamers waiting 
for the purpose, iVnished their ablutions and took their 
meals there. 

Tkt BkAgavaia .—In the Bkdgavata processions are 
said to have been generally formed in connexion with 
marriages, etc. Wt are also told of one that was 
formed on a small scale in the house of Natida on the 
occasion of the nativity of Shri Krisna. 

yisnu Parana ,—A procession marched out on the 
occasion of the Bow sacrifice performed by King Kamsa. 
On festive occasions also these are said to have been 
formed. 

Sh rja Pur Ana ,— There is scope for processions in 
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connexion with the installation of the image and worship 
of Shiva, In the Skanda and Parfma Pur&nas accounts 
are given of the Skandagovinda festival and a proces¬ 
sion that was started in connexion with this. 

Dkarma, Jndna, Sanatfomdra and Vdyasrfa Sam- 
kiiiis. —On the occasion of the installation of the image 
of Shiva and the festivities that were held in his honour, 
the passing of sleepless nights and the starting of pro¬ 
cessions are recorded!. It is also said that a procession 
marched out with the image of Shiva on the occasion or 
the Flowery Car festival and the swinging ceremony. 
Provisions liave also been made for holding processions 
on the occasion of the great festival of Shiva to be held 
in the month of Phalgoon (February-March), of the 
swinging festival to be held in the month of Chaitra 
(March-April), and «r the Pu^pa-mahSlayA (Flowery 
Temple) (<> br held in VaishAkha (April-May) next 

The Purdnas of ike Jainos. — In the Padma Purina 
it is said that on the occasion of the natal festivities of 
Ri$abha' Deva, the Hindu gods came down, showered 
flowers and released his father from confinement We 
are further told that a procession marched out on the 
occasion, making gifts of money, etc., while passing. 
On the ninth day of the dark half of the month of 
Chaitra the birthday festivities of the Adi (First) Jina 
Ri^abha are held. Processions were also formed in 
connexion with the festivities that were held to celebrate 
the births and attainment of emancipation of the Jain a 
Ttrthamkaras. 

We learn from Arisianrmi Furdna that a procession 
was started in connexion with the Jaina spring festival 
celebrated by King Sumukha. It Is also found that a 
procession ac impacted him when Vksudeva went with 

1 See Stevenson** Htart qf Jmitm (Oxford, 1915). pp. a*, 4S1 
S', etc- 
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Gandharva Sena to the place of the Phjlgoon festivities 
with 3 view to rendering his homage to P&rslvwanatha. 

We are told in the Mum Suvrata Purana that on a 
certain occasion Rima and Laksmana with some ladies 
celebrated the spring festival in the garden of Chitrakuta 
at Benares. An account is to be found afeo of a proces¬ 
sion that was formed on the occasion. Then again we 
come across the description of two other processions that 
were formed in connexion with the imposing ceremonies 
of the Jina worship performed on the and day of the 
light half of the month of K&rtika (October-November) 
and also with the worship of Jina Deva by Rama. 

Buddhist books. —In the various Buddhist works we 
become acquainted with the pomp and grandeur with 
which processions were formed and marched out. 

Shakyasimha (Buddha \ was bom on a full-moon day 
in the forest of Lumvini. Festivities were held in the 
town for a week from the birthday. When on the death 
of his mother he was brought into the capital from the 
forest of Lumvini, great festivities are said to have been 
held and grand processions to have been formed to 
signalize the occasion. If the glorious descriptions of 
these be not hyperbolical, it must be said that the great 
festivities and processions held by the later Buddhist 
Emperors were by far less grand and ceremonious than 
those described in Lolita Vistara. 

It says: " Five thousand well-dressed men with 
pitchers full of water will lead the van. followed by as 
many girls of the zenana, holding aloft in their hands 
fans of the peacock tail, to be followed in their turn by 
giris holding fans of the palm-leaf. They will be ac¬ 
companied by other girls with golden vases filled with 
fragrant waters in their hands. The public roads will 
have to be sprinkled with water. Five thousand girls 
will hold flags followed by as many decorated with 
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variegated flowing garlands and by five hundred Br&h- 
manas proceeding with ringing bells. The Prince will 
be followed by twenty thousand elephants, twenty thou¬ 
sand horses, eighty thousand chariots and forty thousand 
armed infantry." 

This was the first birthday festival of Buddha with 
procession. Festivities were also held with procession 
on the occasion of the cremation of his body after death. 
On the full-moon day of Vakha, kha (April-May) a great 
Buddhist festival is celebrated with procession, because 
it was on this day that Buddha was born as well as at¬ 
tained his pari-nirvdpa (i.e. final emancipation) or death. 

A Buddhist precession of 400 a.o .—From the record 
left by the Chinese traveller. Fa Hien, of Indian fes¬ 
tivities about 400 a. ix, we get some account of a Bud¬ 
dhist procession. It was in the reign of Chandra Gupta 
II, Vikram4ditya t that this traveller visited India. lie 
witnessed a huge procession at P^taliputra (modern 
Patna) on the occasion of the Buddhist car-festival 

Hiuen - Tksastjps description (643 *,£>.). — Hiuen- 
Thsang, the Chinese traveller, witnessed a grand pro¬ 
cession at Kanauj during the reign of Emperor Hai>a 
Yardhana, in connexion with a great Buddhist festival 
that was then solemnized 10 commemorate the ablution 
ceremony of Buddha. This is known as Chaitrotsava 
(festival to be held in the month of Chaitra or March- 
April). The Emperor himself carried on his shoulders 
a small image of Buddha to the Ganges to give it a 
plunge there, and after this was done, returned to the 
pavilion for festivities. A procession consisting of twenty 
kings and three hundred elephants marched round the 
city following the image to the river and back from it. 

The Skttnpa Pu rebus and the Dhtsrmapujd-pad- 
dhati of Rdmdi Pandit.—R &mfli Pandit ts said 10 have 
lived at Gauda in the twelfth century (?). Provision 
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was made for a procession in the arrangement that he 
made for performing the worship of Pharma and holding 
festivities in his honour. It was laid down that on the 
occasion of the GAjan of Pharma the organiiters should 
go round the dty on a Worse named Midhai and the 
chariot of Pharma- This is how the procession of 
those days was formed. 

In Dkarma-Mangaia .—1 nall the editions of Dkartttu- 
Mangola that have come to light, mention is made of 
processions in connexion with great festivities. 

" In Usatpur Sukha Data of,the VArui (betel plant- 
grower) family is engaged in the worship of Pharma 
with heart and soul. Placing Pharma PAduka (sandals) 
in a gold palanquin he carried it on his head and thus 
brought Gijan to the circle of MayanA." 

GhanarAma has referred to the practice of marching 
out processions of Dharma from village to village. 

In tkt Gdjan of Shiva .—In Rad ha (western dis¬ 
tricts of Bengal) the Satiny As is in honour of Shiva's 
Gijan or festival dress themselves in various ways and 
travel from village to village with rejoicings, placing the 
phallus of Shiva on a copper plate and carrying it in 
some places on the head and in some others in palan¬ 
quins. 

It is clear that the custom of forming processions 
on festive occasions has come down from very early 
times and has been observed by atl denominations, 
Vedist, PuiAnist, Sbaiva, Vaigijava, jaina and BuddhisL 
It was not only in connexion with the worship of gods, 
but on all auspicious occasions that the people are 
found to have indulged in this luxury. Processions 
are even now seen in connexion with the ceremonies 
of marriage, the first tonsure, the investiture with the 
sacred thread, etc. In Bengal the ceremony of consign¬ 
ing the image of DorgA to the waters is attended with 
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a procession. Along with this may be mentioned the 
Bharatmilap processions of the Punjab, RAmalilft pro¬ 
cessions of the U.Pu and the Ganapati processions 
among the Marathas, The custom of forming similar 
processions is to be met with among the daily and 
casual observances of life. Going round and through 
Lhe town or village in a body, singing the glories of 
Hari (Krisna). is also a kind of procession. 

Section !L—Music and Dance. 

The performances of dance and music have been in 
vogue on all festive occasions since the Vedic age, and 
point to the collective group-life that the people of 
Hindustan have ever lived. 

!n the Rig Veda .— Jn :h< Rig Vtda V tshwftmitnis 
son Mad huchch hand! Rist has added to the grandeur 
of sacrifices by making dance and music inseparably 
connected with them. Thus he says; " O Sbata- 
kratu. singers sing in your honour; worshippers offer 
their homage to worshipful Indra (I.e. you). Like 
bantboo-pieces raised aloft by dancers, you are raised 
high (i.e. your glories are magnified) by your panegy¬ 
rists." ; In another place of this scripture we find that 
the Karkari and the Vina, (something like the lyre) 
were the favourite musical instruments. 

In the Rditidyana, the Mttk&bkd and the 
Purdnas-"\n the Paninas dance and music were 
largely introduced, and these were best performed by 
kinnaras (celestial musicians having human bodies with 
heads of horses) and their wives, the kinnaris. Musical 
instruments of various kinds were invented and dance 
and music wine among die best accomplishments of 
princesses, who were one and all taught these fine arts. 

1 The Rig IWo, Astaka i, Chap. 1, Sulci* ia, i- 
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In the Mahdhkdraia we find that when in disguise, 
Aijuna took to a musician’s profession and laught music 
and dance to the princess of Virita. In the Rajasuya 
sacrifice of Yudhisthira. also, dance and music were pro¬ 
vided on a lavish scale. Not to speak of the place or 
festivities, even the courts and bed-chambers of princes 
resounded with their sounds. 

In Harivttfttska *—In the pleasant boat-trip that was 
taken to the shrine of Pmdifraka, the ladies and gentle¬ 
men of the Yadu family indulged themselves freely 
in dance and music. The particular mode of music 
known as Cbhiliikya was invented at this time by an 
ApsarA (a celestial nymph devoted to dance and music) 
named Pancha-cbuda, who defeated the accomplished 
celestial singer NArada the sage in a competition of 
music. Every Purdm, every Upa ■ Pur Ana. every 
Samhita, teems with instances of the prevalence of 
these fine arte. The people of those flays freely en¬ 
couraged their cultivation. 

In Dkarma Saw hit A — I n Dkarma Samkitd we 
find an account or the musical entertainment attended 
with dance that was given to Shiva. 

11 All the false mothers (sixteen goddesses such as 
Gauri, Padma, etc.) entertained Rudra with dance and 
song—wme danced, some sang, some laughed, and 
others amused him amorously." 

From this we learn that all the disguised mothers 
danced and sang round Shiva. King Vana himself 
treated Shiva with various dances to the accompaniment 
of music. We read of diverse gestures and noddtrigs of 
the head exhibited on this occasion. 

JttAmi SamkitA. —Reference to <lanct and music is 
also to be found m JnAna Samkitd. 

“ Inspired by the sentiment of devotion the wise per¬ 
form worship with dance and music in the first part of 
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the night, and then apply themselves to the repetition of 
their respective mantras (incantations invoking the ap¬ 
pearance of th>- gods they worship). 

*■ Dance and music have again to be performed till 
the rising of the sun " 

These injunctions go to prove that dance and music 
were much too indulged in in the worship of Shiva 
Hence it is that he has got the name of Nritya-priya 
(fond of dance) and Nata-raja (prince of dance). 

In the Jaina Pnrdnas. —References to dance and 
music are also to be met with in the jaina Pur drifts, 
In the legend of Rbjabha Deva in Jaina Harivamska, 
otherwise called Aristanemi Purdna, we are told of a 
dance performance. Ri$abha Deva lost all zest for the 
worldly life at the sight of the dance performed by 
NilinjasA, one of the female dancers in the service of 
Indra, the king of gods. 

In Mum-Stvral* Purina,— When the Jaina sage 
Suvrata took his birth among men, he was sprinkled 
with holy water, and on this occasion tndra and the 
other gods sang hymns to him. The spring festivals 
celebrated by kings were also accompanied with dance 
and music. 

In Buddhist Books ,— Lahta Vistara says that five 
hundred Brfthmaijas who joined in the procession dial 
was formed on the occasion of the birthday festival of 
Shakyasimha, were engaged in ringing bells. 

Blind KunAla with his wife " managed to penetrate 
into an inner court of the palace where he lifted up his 
voice and wept, and to the sound of a lute, sang a song 
full of sadness *\— Asoka, by Smith. 

In the reeord 0/ his travels left by Pa Hun. —t n the 
days oi the Gupta Kings dance and music were exten¬ 
sively cultivated Bright pictures of the cultivation of 
these arts are to be found in the dramas of the lime. 
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On the fhh day of Jyaistha (May-June) Fa Hien 
witnessed the Buddhist car-festival at P&taliputra. He 
says that to the image of Buddha seated on the car, 
dowers and other fragrant things were offered to the ac¬ 
companiment of dance, song and music. Gloriously the 
cars marched with flourishes of music, and in a serial 
order, to the place of festivities which were held through¬ 
out the night with dance, song and music. 

In tki. account Uft by Htucn- Thsang .—The Chinese 
traveller Hiuen-Thsang visited India, as we have seen, 
when Harsa Vardhana was on the throne. Dance and 
music were lavishly provided in the temporary pavilion 
that was erected for the great festival which he wit¬ 
nessed at Kanauj and also in the procession that 
marched through the city on the occasion. Every day 
the festivities were held with dance and music 

Among the injunctions of Buddhism, —The ringing 
of bi lk, the singing or religious songs, etc, are among 
the inviolable duties of the Buddhist. 

In lht Skunyn Pur&na of Rdntdi. —In the course of 
the worship of Dharma, all the themes of R&mli's 
S/iunyo Purdna had to be sung in connexion with the 
celebration of the ceremonies. It is said that these 
were sung in the Mangala and the RavAri modes of 
mustc. They were interspersed also with incantations 
necessary for worshipping Dharma. At the time of 
this worship the male and female SannyAsis sang to the 
accompaniment of dance and the musicians played on 
their instruments. Thus :— 

" With offerings of flowers the songs of RimAi were 
sung." 

" Putting on a copper ring, the dancer sings songs 
throughout the livelong night." 

“ With various merry' dances, music and songs the 
worship of Dharma charms the whole world." 
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" Singing songs through his horn, keeping linic with 
the damani (a small drum } f Shiva is meditating on 
Dharma and striking up a vocal music by playing on 
his blown-Up cheeks with his fingers." 

” Some are selling, some are buying, and some are 

enjoying dance and music. 

Such accounts of dance and music are to be found 

in SAunya Purdna. 

In the worship of Dharma. while the ceremony or 
besmearing (the image) with an unguent of sandal powj 
der. etc, is gone through, conch-shells are blown and 
the women utter the auspicious ulu ulu sound. 

*< All the dancers danced with flourishes of music to 
the great enjoyment (of the spectators), 

<* ]? ver y day drums were beaten, conch-shells were 
blown, and bells rung to the satisfaction of all." 

Homs were repeatedly blown, and a mu»te was 
struck up with drums, trumpets, kettle-drums, dAm&mA, 

khamaka and shimgA- . 

The worship of Dhamia was thus performed with 
dance, song, the sound of ulu and the blowings «f 
conch-shells. 

Gmnada chanira Gita, or Lays of Govwda ihar.dra, 
^Poet Durlabha Mallik composed the iongs collec¬ 
tively known as Govtnda thawlrn Gita (1 he Lays of 
Govinda dundra). This book was sung ta toto, In 
Vai$t,ava literature we read of the songs of N ogipAla, 
MahipAla, EhogipAia, and GopipAla. The last had a 
wide circulation in the country. 

In the Dharma-Mangola by Gkanar6ma.—M the 
Pha rniR^Mangak works arfi books of songi Fof ^ 
week prior to the celebration of the DhaJitia-I uji the 
whole of one Dkarma-Mangahx was sung. Ample re¬ 
ferences are to be found In each of these works to the 
prevalence of dance and music Ch&manis {yak*tail 
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fly brushes) were brandished and cymbals were piayed 
on while the D harm a-Manillas were sung. 

" On your wiiy (or just go, and) see and hear dance 
and music in the gd)an of Pharma."— Canto IV. 
Gkanar&ma, 

"Flow many poems (songs) are sung and how many 
musical instruments are played on in the GAjan of 
Adyi" 

" It was all the reign of music struck up with long 
and small drums, horns and Kadi (drum beaten at one 
end), ’— Canto 111 , ibid. 

" With great pleasure they went through the service 
of making salutations ami passed a sleepless niglu with 
dance, song and music, meditation and warship.' — Canto 
V, ibid. 

“They danced and sang with uplifted arm*” — 
Canto V. ibid. 

“ Beating a couple of fiat drums (beaten at one end, 
only), blowing a horn and flying a royal itag (he) quickly 
went past Cauda— Canto XIV r ibid. 

" Singers and musicians are tin.- principal items of 
the Gdjan, Mari and Hura be pleased to come and 
listen to the flourish of music in honour of Adyi 1 ' 
— Dkarma-Pttjd by Gandtskvtara, 

"In the morning and evening and at noon (lc. 
throughout the day), with endless song and music 
the king worshipped Pharma with absorbed mind, 1 ' 
— Dkarma-Pvjn by Gaudeshnara 

In tkt Dkarma-Mangata by Mam* G/inguti — 
" Music is struck up with dhikas and dholas (long 
drums), sdftdi (pipe) and kin si (an instrument of bdl- 
metal), conch-shells and bells, lyres and flutes, kidi and 
poout. tuns (bugle) and verb (kettle•drum)/' 

Mangala - Ckandt by Kavikamkana and Mdnik 
DaUa.—Martgaia Ckandi is another book of songs. 
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The worship of Mangal»*Chajidl has obtained in Bengal 
for a long time. She has been the guardian angel ol 
Bengalee homes, and every householder installs a 
pitcher filled with water as her representative to which 
worship is offered on every auspicious occasion. The 
singing of her songs is indispensable, especially in 
marriages. Long before the birth of Cbaitaoya 
(1485-1533) these songs used to be sung in every 
house. The lays of Maogaia-Chandi by ICavikam- 
kana ! (Mukundar&ma) are held in special esteem 
in Rddha. just as the Chandt of MSnik Datta pre¬ 
vails in Gauda. The usual accompaniments of these 
songs are the chAmara, the cymbal, the khola (a kind 
of drum) and the Tdnapurt (a stringed instrument used 
as an accompaniment in vocal music). These songs 
cannot be sung without a principal singer (leader), 
some seconds and a musician. While singing, the 
leader and bis seconds play on cymbals and dance 
to the measures of the music. 

Among the references to dance and music in M 9 tfiik 
Datta's Ckandt we find 

*' MAnik Datta sang a new song. 

Be pleased, O Abhayd, to stay in (my) house for 
eight days, for your amusement dance and music will 
be provided, your yantra (diagram representing the 
goddess) will be duty drawn and worshipped, and an 
outer garment will be offered to you." “ I make over 
the songs to you that will require eight days to be sung. 
Go and be pleased to sing in my temple. I make 
Raghu and RAghava your seconds and also provide 
you with a TAnapura and a musician. Thus you are 
provided with a full party." 

In the Lays of Visahari ,—The songs in honour of 

i ViJt J. N. Da* Gupta'* SfukunJa rim : Binfai in /Ar SixtirntA 
Ctnhtfy (Calcutta UniKlii^i igtfi). 
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Visahari or Manasl are [popularly known as the lays of 
Visahari or the Bkdsdtta of Mm&sd. 1 Like Mangala 
Chandi songs, these also were held in great esteem 
by the people of Bengal. Many writers employed 
their pen on the Bhasilna of Manasl. One Vipradisa, 
of the village of Vntagr&ma, composed the songs of 
Pa dm A. Two old hooks on the songs of Manas& are 
still extant in Maids under the names of Tantrmdbkuii 
and Jagajjvjoma, These songs were circulated among 
the people as charms against ine ravages of snakes. 
Most of these songs are to be found in the legend of 
Chinda Saddgara (trader) and Ve.hu 11 

The songs are sung with the kliola and cymbals. 
The BAdsdrta of Afanasd is found to he sung by the 
actors representing the personnel of the story. All the 
different collections of the lays of Visahari are full or 
references to dances, songs and music. 

A study of the history' of dance and music in India 
shows that these have largely influenced the Hindus. 
They grow and develop very naturally in the genial 
atmosphere of societies. As soon as the human mind 
seeks relaxation, dance and music spring up. as they 
largely Help in driving out the gloom and in dispersing 
the clouds that hover above the mind. Hence it b 
that they have been extensively used for communal 
ceremonies and festivities. They are also very powerful 
agents in the hands ol the preachers of religiun ; and in 
every age a new religious sect has sprung up and lei 
loose the current of devotion over the people's mind by 
iinitiating festivities and songs with dance and music. 
Since they have this efficacy, most of the scriptural 
works in India have from very early times been com¬ 
posed in the torm of songs. 


1 They pats aJ» by the name of the Lays of FadmS 
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Section III.— Social Gatherings. 

From very early times the practice of SaubhrStra 
Milana or entente cordiaie has been in vogue among the 
Hindus. It consists in both the sexes forgetting their 
personal animosities Tor the time being and joining to¬ 
gether with all their hearts in social entertainments. 
This happy gathering took place in former rimp on 
all festive occasions, inspiring new sentiments and ideas, 
and strengthening the bcmds of unity and harmony. 
Looking about for its history, we find that this healthy 
custom has obtained since the Vedic age. 

In the Vedk Age .—In the Vedic age when the 
Aryans performed any sacrifice, people of all ranks of 
society gathered together on the occasion and amused 
themselves in all possible ways. The distinction of sex 
was not observed and males and females partook to¬ 
gether of the beverage of soma juice and the food that 
were offered in the sacrifice. AH enmities, all hatreds, 
all jealousies were sunk in the happy feeling of unity and 
they all felt like strings of the same musical instrument. 
The different tanks offered prayers to the god of the 
sacrifice for conferring peace and happiness on one 
another. 

In the Rdirtdyana—Gn the conclusion of the terrible 
war. the armies of fUma and RAvaija joined in a tri¬ 
umphant shout and embraced one another with the 
most cordial feelings, A similar bond of unity was 
also established between the followers of Rama and 
VMi after the latter was killed. 

In the Mahdbhdrata .—Innumerable are the in¬ 
stances in the Makdbhdraia of such brotherly unions 
In the Rajasuya sacrifice of Yudhbthira, people of ail 
ranks and of all lands were invited, and they enjoyed 
the festivities, forgetting all their differences. The 

9 
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princes of the different countries with their relations 
nuy be said to tuve almost lived and moved logether. 
Thcy dined together. L'dked together, and very in¬ 
timately mixed wiih one another on the occasion of the 
Avabhrita (concluding) bath — so much s " lltal the 
pangs of separation were very keenly felt and they 
could not part with one another without exchanges of 
embrace and other signs of deep cordiality. This was 
the form that SaubhrAtra Milana of those days took. 

In Hark'antsAa. — All the heroes of the city' of 
Dwaraki (capital of Shri Krcpia) amused themselves 
together on all festive occasions. When they diverted 
themselves in various ways in the waters of the sea. 
whether at Raivataka or in the course of their voyage 
to the shrine of PindAraka, they forgot all personal 
quarrels and differences. That they dined, sat and 
talked together, is a proof, clear and simple, that they 
were inspired by brotherly love towards one another. 

In (he Samkiids. —On the occasions of worship, as 
for example, the worship of Shiva, the votaries lived 
together cordially for several days and helped in the 
celebration of the festivities. They danced and sang 
together urni with exchanges of embrace parted with 
one another after the I are well dinner. This conduced 
largely (o create and strengthen the bond of union and 
fellow-feeling. 

In the Jmna Script ****-— The Jaina festivals in 
which all the members took pan, helped in developing 
not only devotion 10 the same religion but also the feel¬ 
ing of cordiality among the members of the secL 

Buddhist Congress** —When the great religious con¬ 
ferences of Buddhists were started, Shramarm (monks) 
from different countries came as delegates and promoted 
the feeling of cordiality and unity by living and mix¬ 
ing freely together. Emperor Anoka tried to keep 
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up this happy feeling by establishing a brotherly union 
among the several sects. He created opportunities for 
the development of a sincere concord and fellow-feeling 
by bringing people of atl classes and creeds to mix to¬ 
gether with kindly sentiments. Each Buddhist festival 
was an occasion for the cultivation of fraternity among 
the followers of Buddhism. 

in Iht ag# of Vikramd difyu. — Chaitdragupta II was 
On the throne when Fa Hien came into India. On the 
occasion of the Buddhist festival that he witnessed at 
Fataliputra, people from villages flocked to the city and 
joined in the festivities. A very cordial feeling grew up 
among them owing to their living and dining together 
and more especially to their taking part in the festivities 
with dance, song and music. This served the same 
purpose as the brotherly gatherings of other times. In 
these festivities the Shaiva, the Shikta and the Buddhist, 
the Shnunaqa and the Brfthroana, mixed with each other 
on an equal footing and found an equal share of amuse¬ 
ment, 

in the Hm of ike Vardhana Kings —the reign 
of Shri Haisa Vardhana, Hiuen-Thsang witnessed the 
great conference for religious unification that was held at 
PrayAga { Allahabad). Worship was offered to Buddha. 
Shiva and Suryya (Sun) alike, and food and clothing, 
money and jewels were given away for over a month 
This was a most notable instance of art Indian brotherly 
gathering. 

During iki rrigv of the Pdla K.ngs. — The worship 
of Dharma preached by RimAi was also an effective 
means of creating a brotherly feeling among the several 
orders or the community. There were sixteen hundred 
Sartnyiisis, who followed this new religion of Ramai 
They were all bound to one another by the tie of unity, 
brought about by their having to eat and live together 
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and to take part in the same religious festivities. Their 
friends and relations also joined in the GSjan ceremonies, 
as Ramfti says in the Pusjpatolana {plucking flowers) 
Canto of his Shvityn Pur4tta :— 

" Uncles of some and sons of others came, inspired 
by the feeling that they were all related to one another, 
and there was none that was not included in the self¬ 
same Swarupa N&rftyana (i.e, God). 1 ' 

"The sixteen hundred together cried out ‘all glory 
(to Dharma) ’ with cheerful minds 1 ' 

» Fifty (a large number) coftrses of dinner were 
cooked, some say, through the grace of AnAdya (lit. one 
who has no beginning)." 

The gods sat down (to dinner) with merry voices, 
Vbnu sitting down with the Rl$fc (sages), and Ma- 
hadeva with all the ascetics and all those persons who 
bad matted hair on their heads. 

Ad ya nit ha, Minanfttha, Sim ^3, CharamgtnAtha, 
Dandap&ni and the KEnnaras (a etas of demi-gods 
having human bodies and faces like horses) and all 
the other gods took their scats according to their respec¬ 
tive ranks, and the daughter of Janaka (SitA) began to 
serve them. 

The preparation of boiled rice, milk and sugar, that 
was offered to the god of the sacrifice, was served among 
the merry party. And the gods partook of it with great 
relish and cheerful hearts. 

After dinner they washed their hands and mouths 
and masticated (for purifying their mouths) myrohalans 
and VabedA Then with their minds constantly fixed on 
the feet (Le. form and virtues) of Dharma, they retired 
to their own places, 

R4mai thus fed the gods, not forgetting their votaries 
also. Offerings of rice, etc., were made to ihe gods of 
all sects, and with these offerings were entertained the 
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followers of all creeds. It must be said that this social 
dinner was a very effective means of creating and 
fostering brotherly feelings. 

In tht Shri Dkarma-Mangola of Ghonsxr&ma.. —Gha- 
narAmn has spoken of males and females joining together 
in the worship and festivities of Dharma. On these oc¬ 
casions the two sexes mixed together as though they 
were brothers and sisters. As a token of this happy 
social gathering, a piece of thread was tied round the 
wrists of one and all of the party. This ceremony was 
called K&khi Vandhana 1 (lit. a lie that will ever keep 
one fresh in another's memory). 

“ Ceremoniously welcoming the tree with pure and 
concentrated minds, they tied pieces of thread round one 
another's wrists." 

This custom of tying threads as a token of brotherly 
feeling is a very ancient practice, and obtains throughout 
India at the present day. 

hi the Gijan. — The SannyAsis of the GAjan and 
GambhirA are recruited from different castes, but so 
long as they go through the round of these festivities 
they observe no caste rules and seem as though they 
belonged to one and the same social group. They sit 
and walk together, bathe and worship together. Not 
only does this feeling of ** kith and kin" run among the 
members of the same party, but it frequently extends 
to those of adjacent places. The SannyAsis of one 
GAjan go out to neighbouring villages, and, inspired by 
a strong fellow-feeling, embrace and salute the brother 
SannyAsis of those Gftjans. Al the conclusion or the 
festivities, they dine together, forgetting all caste dis¬ 
tinctions. on the Shiva-yajana (the " yajna " of R&mAi) 
day. Under the auspices of the Gambhiri party, they 

* History records itaUiuM of rAkhb being presented to each 
other by allies against a common 
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work together for the common good, and thus reveal 
dm lacl that die idea of a collective life governs them. 
Evcn the distinction of Hindu* and Mohammedans is 
sunk in this institution, . 

Brotherly feeling foittnd by the Durgd Pujd. —On 
the fourth day of the Durga (the creative energy of God. 
wife of Shiva) Puja, after the image is consigned to the 
waters, the H tndus forget all their personal and other 
differences and make it a point to offer Vijaya (the day 
on which the image is consigned to the waters being 
called Vijayft Dashamt) greetings to one another, It is 
a very sweet and cheering spectacle—that of people 
embracing one another and paying their due respects 
and compliments according to age, rank, etc That the 
whole society feels oneness in its every limb is brought 
home to Hindu minds on this occasion. 

It would thus be apparent that life in India has ever 
afforded ample scope for the promotion of the sense oi 
national solidarity , and has given rise to certain char- 
acteribiii. conventions* which, like the other conventions 
of other peoples, deserve attention from die students of 
Social Man. 

’ Vjjuy,l is observed in one form or another all over India- The 
greetings have (He same significance u Christmas nod Nc* Vtir 
greeting! in Christian lands. 


CHAPTER X 

BUDDHihT AND JfAlNA ELEMENTS IN MODERN 
HINDUISM. 

Section l—T he HInavAna School* of Buddhism. 

Due i so Shikyasimhas life-time no steps were taken to 
worship Buddha through an idol It was alter he had 
attained final emancipation (i.e. after he had breached 
his Iasi) that professions were started with his corpse 
and festivities held in his honour. U was on the lull 
moon day of the month of Y f aishikha (April-May) that 
he first saw the light of the day, and U was also on that 
day that he breathed his last 

H ence on this one day were celebrated the festival 
of his nativity as well as the festivities of his attainment 
of final emancipation. By way of memorial, a large ^ 641 
stupa (mound) was erected over his hair, nails, teeth, 
bones, clothes and Kamandalu (water-pot used by 
ascetics), and such other sacred objects. U was here 
that the above festivals were celebrated. Occasions like 
thee afforded the Buddhists opportunities to hold festi¬ 
vities and to make them well attended. 

At the time of initiation, the Buddhist had to resign c^fewj* rf 
himself to the protection of the Trirama.’ It is laid linhH him- 

fdft 

i See Haclmwtin’s as a Rtlttfa* (Probslluin. London, 

iflio). 

'■Hie Buddh™ Trinity, lii ihree jeinrh— Buddha, Dhamw and 
SungtkA. 
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down in the treatise named Prdiittwksa (i.e. pointing to 
Moksa or salvation) that confession of sin or guilt by 
the sinner himself is a means of absolution for four 
kinds of sin or offctice. The sect that observed these 
rules was nicknamed by the later Buddhist sect as 
Hinay&na, i.c. follower of I-ower ( Lesser) Vehicle, 

The Hinayanist also offered worship to Buddha on 
his seat, or footprints, by imagining him to have estab¬ 
lished himself there. Anri it is very likely that it was 
this practice that subsequently led the performers of 
Dharma's GSjari to introduce the offering of worship 
to Buddha Pada (foot-mark of Buddha) or Dharma- 
padukd (sandals of Dharma). The votaries of Shiva in 
the Gambhiri have also adopted, and up till now pre¬ 
served, the Hinay&na idea* of being absolved from sin 
by confessing it as enjoined in PrdiiHteksa, Hence it 
may reasonably be said that the worship of the image of 
Buddha and the festivities that were held In his honour 
are being still enacted in the Gambhira temple only 
MrciiU ft* under different names and modified forms. Materials 
t^JiWn T^for the Gambhira festival have thus been furnished by 
tht the festivities that the Hinay&na Buddhists held on Lhe 

} .ini full-moon day of the month of Vaish&kha. 

Section 11.—Jain a Festivities. 

The Jaina religion was founded in the age which 
preceded the founding of Buddhism, just as Buddhism 
has provided room for chore than one Buddha, so the 
Jainas also believe that there have been several Tin ham- 
karas, and that others will follow in the time to come. 
Different from Hinduism in certain principles, Jainism 
has not wholly done away with, rather it shares, the 
orthodox belief in heaven and the body of gods headed 

* See p. 10. This- is a Jain* custom too. 
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by Indra. Although slightly different here and there, 
the descriptions in the Jaina Purdxas are similar to 
those of the Rdmdjana. the Mahdbkd*ai a and the 
orthodox Purdttas. The Tirthamkaras, as the historical Tjj*^ 
and semi-historical pioneers of Jainism are designated, tllMi 
may he regarded as belonging to the same category as 
the Avatiras {persons regarded as God incarnate) of 
the Hindus. Mixed up with the lives and activities 
of these Tirthamkaras are to be found accounts of 
the ancient religion of the country as well as of its 
kings. 

The first Jina (chief saint after whom the sect hasR^hiu^ 
been named) of the Jainas was Ktsabha 1 Deva, TheSt|r t 
name of Ms father was N&bhi (the navel) and that of ^ 1 ^ rthlUy 
his mother Merudevi (the backbone). He was born at 
the auspicious moment of planetary conjunction known 
as Brahma-m aha yoga. on the ninth day of the dark half 
of the month of Chaitra (March-April), The birthday 
festival of this first Jina is celebrated with great care 
and reverence. 

It is said that at the time of Ri^abha's birth, Indra 
and the other gods came to see him. The KaiUsa 
mountain (the reputed abode of Shiva) is also found to 
have some relation with him. It was here that he is 
said to have attained the state of NirvSna (email 
cipation). 

Like the Buddhists, the Jainas also had no manner 
of restriction to attending dance and music. For, as we 
learn from the Jaina Ifartvamka, the first Jina Risabha 
was present at the dance of Nilknjas^. a dancing girl in 
the service of Indra. This first Jina went to the Kai- 

fc When sbe w«u with child Risabha Dm, iSSeru Dev! tuw in 4 
vision lhat Ris^bha. Deva waa enlering hcl womb in the likeness of 
a bull Ri$abha, The thild probably named after this bulL^— 
ffurtcamsA-i {Amfaiumt J, 
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mountain and thence, surrounded by a large 
number u( Giims (probably the same word as Gana. 
meaning a host, a large number * used more especially 
to denote the ghost attendants on Shiva), retired to the 
Siddhii sthini, Le. the place where he achieved success. 
On this wi.ca5h.ui the gods worshipped him with incense 
and llowerv 

Tlu? story of this first Jina will be found to be 
similar to that of Mahfldeva of the Hindu, his con¬ 
nexion with the Kaibisa i noun loin and his receiving 
homage of i he gods being simply an echo of what has 
been said of the hitter, f ire birthday festival of this 
Rtsablia and the practice of offering worship to him 
seem to have contributed not -i little to the starting of 
the Gambhfrd affairs. 

Thr Jamas commemorate the times of appearance 
Jiaa birth) of their I trthnmkam jmas by holding fes¬ 

tivities annually on the occasions. After jiiicndra (die 
chief of the Jinas) was born in the month of jyaistha 
(May -June), the gods headed by tndra solemnised the 
occasion by holding festivities in his honour. Similarly 
in the months of Chaim, Vaishikba and Jyat$tha were 
celebrated the birthday festival of the other Ibis' 
On these occasions the Jaina Ajivakas (priests) offered 
worship tu the Jijias with min, lights, flowers, etc,, 
in their ViMras ( Buddhist and Jaiuu temples art so 
called), and also offered prayers and sang their glories 
with the object of invoking their blessings. The 
temples were beautifully illuminated at night. The 
Jai ruts also installed the idol of Jinn and offered Worship 
to it 

MfliAiwwj' Ant«i, 14, The truival »m 'ck-k«ted an the 
taiitk ofitie Kiljudl [j river) See the chapter on W-M rtrVi Pm- 
drr.r=TOri and Puripki in Sici'tiuon'i If ran *f /uiur*, 
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i»4rshwan4iha i* the twenty*(bird Tnthamluua, the tw i n ? |» 
immediate prwtecessoi of Mahavira, the reputed tutincli r w, 
of Jainism He was the soft of Ashwascna ruler n|*h*mijh*. 
Benares, by his wife VimA Devi, The conception took 
place cm the fourth day of the* dark half of the month of 
Chakra. Just after Ills birth, the complexion of P4r- 
shwaitithas body was found to be blue, and there were 
snake*like forms over his person (whence the epithet 
Phani-bhusana, adorned with snake , this is the tide of 
Shiva also). At the moment of fits birth the gods blew 
trumpets in heaven. I lowers were scattered in profusion 
from the sk«s, and the damsels of heaven entered the 
lying-in room, scattered flowers and performed other 
benedictory ceremonies there. It was thus that the 
gods and goddesses signalized his nativity ; and his 
hither "released the prisoners and engaged beautiful 
girts to dance and sing amidst exclamations of triumph, 
shouts of ulu, ulu (uttered by women on festive oc¬ 
casions). blowings of conches, and various other bene¬ 
dictory ceremonies" 1 It was thus with dance, song, 
music and with gifts that the nativity festivities of the 
Jtnas were observed. 

When he came of age, Pinshwanitha travelled from 
pfcire t« place to preach the Jaina religion. The re***,,. k*>. 
demption of the fallen was the only object of bis hf< 

In the forenoon of the fourth day of the dark half «»f theCJ»o«- 
month of Chakra when the moon had entered the region 
of VtshAkhA (the sixteenth lunar mansion consisting of 
four stars) he acquired the Arianta-vaibhava Kaivalyu 
jnanu (the knowledge that leads to attainment of 
identity with the divine essence and thus to final eman¬ 
cipation of the soul from alt bondages, and which is 
Auanta-vuiblwva, i.<*. the repository or source of 
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eternal bliss.) under a Dhataki tree in Benares, There¬ 
after reports of his supernatural greatness and powers 
spread far and wide in all directions. Bent upon doing 
good to the Jainas. he came, in the course of his travels, 
to the country of the Pundras (North Bengal), which 
has ever since been regarded by the Jainas as a sacred 
region. 

To commemorate Iris acquisition of the above know 
ledge, the jainas offer worship to his memory and hold 
a festival in his honour in the month of Chaitra This 
is the celebrated spring festival of the Jainas. 

It is under circumstances like the above dial the 
Jaina festivals were started, and have ever since beer 
practised in the months of Chaitra, Vaishikha and 
jyaislha. 1 

The jaina festivities were first adopted and celebrated 
by the Pundras immediately after the visit of Parshwanatha 
to thdr country, and Iwve ever since been duly observed. 
Through the efforts of Goraksanatha and Nemiu&iha, 
and thanks to the esteem in which Jainism was held 
by the mother or Govindachandra (c. twelfth century ?), 
a large number of jaina Ashramas (hermitages or re¬ 
treats) sprang up in the Pundra country. Thus like 
Buddhism, Jainism was also largely favoured in Bengal 

The birthday festival of the first Jina, celebrated 
on the ninth day nf the dark half of the month of 
Chaitra, came in course of time to be mixed up with the 
birthday and the Parinirvana festivals of Buddha in the 
month of Vaishikha ■ and we may reasonably go a step 
further and say that in course of time again, all the 
Jaina and Buddhist festivities of the months of Chaitra 

1 The Nan dish wan ftnmvjiJ of the extends over tight diys* 

from the eighth day of the light half of the months of Aiidha (Jtine^ 
July), Kftrttkj (October-NoTemfoet] and PhAlgixJii (February-Mikfch), 
to the lull-moon day, and tt celebrated in every Jaina temple with 
dance, *ang< music and the offering of ftOfthip, etc. 
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anti VaishAkha became lost in and contributed to the 
development of the festivities that are now known under 
the names of CAjan and Gambhira. Or, in other 
words, the Jalna festivities were in course of time in¬ 
corporated in, and superseded by, the Buddhist ones, 
which again were ultimately appropriated by the Hindus 
and have ever since passed as Shalva, I he close resem¬ 
blance that exists between Jainism and Shaivaism leads 
one naturally to suspecL that the former with its whole 
body of Jinas has become wholly merged in Hinduism. 

Seeing that the images oi the Jinas arc like those identity ^ 
of ascetics lost in mental abstraction and decorated with 
figures of serpents (as the image of Shiva is conceived to 
bo), they were in later times (when Shaivaism was get¬ 
ting the upper-hand) supposed to be identical with those 
of Shiva, That is, the Jinas gradually yielded place to 
Shiva and the Jama festivals also lost themselves in the 
Gambhiri There was once a large number of jaitia 
hermitages in what Is to-day the district of Malda 
(situated in the Pundra country) ; and there are ample 
evidences to show that Jainism 1 was once firmly estab¬ 
lished over the whole of Bengal. Even now relics of 
this creed are to be met with in the district of Bogra (in 
North Bengal). 

Section ! ]!,—The MahayXha School* of Buddhism 

The doctrines preached by Shftkyasimha could not BaMhU i 
retain their original character after he had passed away. 

His disciples apprehended that their creed was in danger 

1 Mrs, Stevenson's Hmrt of Jaimtm is the only systematic work 
in English on the history, philosophy, mythology, literature and *rt 
or ibis creed, 

*See (he chapter on ‘' Hie Birth of Buddhism" in Chinn* 

Rttigion through JS mdm Eyti by the present author. "One' 
common ocean of devotionalifm was bong fed by Mahftyflnii. u by 
Shatva, Sanrtt, Vaisrmv*, join and other theologies.** 
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of losing its purity* and to decide their course of action 
under the circumstances, are said to have met together 
at Rajagriha. In this assembly a careful and elaborate 
discussion took place regarding Vi nay a and other parts 
of the canon. After this, several other assemblies were 
also convened, by which the Tripuaka or Threefold 
Canon (i.e. Vinaya, Sutra and Abhidharma) was defined 
and recorded. 

The disciples of Shaky a became divided into num¬ 
erous camps even during the sitting of one of the first 
conventions, known as Dharma mahA samgati. One 
of these parties professed its devotion to the old rigid 
order and expressed its intention to adhere to it. 
The views of this sect of Buddhism were not popular, 
since it could not find out a means' of emancipation that 
would be equally applicable to Lhe wise and the ignorant. 
According u> this primitive form of Buddhism, only the 
Bhtk^is (monks) were entitled to practise the austerities 
and obtain through them the path for emancipation. 

One of the new orders, however, that sprang up in 
opposition to the orthodox sect of Buddhism threw open 
the doors of emancipation for all mankind- They pro¬ 
claimed with a clear voice that through meditation and 
prayer every man, the wise and the ignorant alike, would 
he able to attain salvation very easily and very soon. 
The sect that announced this libcraJ or rather popular 
theory and showed an easy way of emancipation to one 
and all, assumed the title of Mahiy^na (lit following a 
high, Le. broad, way) and nicknamed their illiberal and 
narrow-minded opponents Hmayana flit, following a 
low and narrow way) 

It was this Mahnyana branch that contributed largely 
to th- propagation uJ the theory of Shunya or the void 
Like the Vai^nnva sect of Hinduism, they placed mercy 
and devotion above everything eke. Their religious 
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principle may briefly lie explained in the following way* 
S&dhana (Le conscious efforts at devoting one's self to 
the service and thought of God I, which can lift up our 
souls above gross materialism, is based upon Phyana 
(abstract religious contemplation) and Dh Arana (steady 
abstraction of mind from all other considerations and 
concentration of it upon the idea of God or the religious 
goal aimed at). Besides this, they also enjoined, as 
articles of their faith, the extension of mercy and sym¬ 
pathy towards all creatures. It was this broad and 
liberal aspect of the newer form of Buddhism chat 
tempted men and women alike to emhrace it in the 
hope of finding peace and comfort therefrom ; and thus 
succeeded in giving it predominance over all the other 
creeds of the country. 

Al) the tenets of Mahayanic Buddhism can be traced 
definitely back to Ashwaghosa, 1 who played a prominent 
part in the famous Congress convened by Kushan. 
Emperor Kflniska in Kashmir about 1 00 a.u. (?), when 
and where the schism may be said to have been officially 
effected. NAgArjiina was. however, the first to system¬ 
atize and explain MaMyinist philosophy in a methodical 
way* He explained the object and goal of Buddhism 
to men and women of all ranks, and held it up before 
them as the only means of warding off trials and tribu¬ 
lations of all kinds* and then imparted to them instruc¬ 
tions as to the attainment of NirvAna, hi is religious 
view*, however, does not seem lo have been a purely 
Buddhist one, for he offered worship to the Shaiva 
goddess Chandiki (of course as the personified energy 
of Buddha) and consulted her opinion as to the good 
or evil likely to spring from intended actions and 
guided himself accordingly. Thus, the MahAySna 

* See V, Sistri's oommunicatinn in J.R.AS- (London, 1914) 
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creed will seem to have been largely indebted to the 
Shaiva one. 

The Midhyd- NAgarj una's Order known as the Madhyamiwi held 

*£* inJ that lor the acquisition of religious merit, it was essential 

Mindin<frt. [q cultivate charity, love of peace, and fortitude, to form 
character, develop understanding, and acquire the habit 
of withdrawing the mind from the senses and concentrate 
it wholly on the contemplation of God. The new 
form of Nirvana that they set op before their eyes was 
not fur man alone ; but they even affirmed that the 
lower order of gods also such as Brahma, Vi^nu. Mahesh- 
wara. Kal:, TirA and others might be entitled, by¬ 
passing through the higher and higher processes of con¬ 
templation and meditation, to the attainment of NirvAija. 
For this respect and consideration that the MAdhyamika 
Order of Mahay anism showed for the Hindu pantheon, 
the Hindu BrAhmantis began to look upon them with 
favour and good-feeling. 

The reason why the BrAhmaitas, the leaders of 
Hinduism, were receiving so favourably the Buddhists 
of ih$ MahAyina sect with their religious views and 
principles, is thus not far to seek- As the teachings of 
the Mahay Ana branch of Buddhism were similar to those 
of liberal Hinduism, many were the people that were 
consciously or unconsciously influenced by them; and 
those who contracted an aversion to the observance of 
sacrifices and other ceremonies enjoined by the BrSh- 
maiyas, retired into die woods, in order to devise the 
best methods of jjerforming them mentally. It was 
these people that might be laid to be really houseless 
Bhik^us (Buddhist mendicants), unaffected by pleasure 
and pain They had renounced the ostentatious per¬ 
formance of sacrifices and the offering of worship to the 
lower order of deities, and took unmixed delight in the 
contemplation of the form of Maheshwara. 
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Now it hits been said in ihu Upanisad: " Although 
destitute or h;tnds and feet, yet he takes up things and um* u 
walks with great speed. Sam eyes and sans ears, yet 
he sees and hi tars. He knows all that ts knowablc, 
but none can know him. Ho is said to be the foremost 
and the greatest.”— -SfautidsA'wa, J. 19- 

Hc, w ho hits no body and yet can do all things, who 
is the repository 01 all attributes, is the greatest of be¬ 
ings. It is he who is Maheshitara (the God of Gods), 
who is the Lord of all. It was because the Shunya-vada 
(theory of Shunya, the void) of Midi ay in ism was based 
on such an idea, that the Hindus received the Mahay ana 
sect so Very favourably. A careful study will show that 
the mall ash any a or the great void of Mahiyinic Bud¬ 
dhism was no other than the Brahma or Mahesh warn 
of the Upanisad. 

The doctrine that" All is void," which is the analogue 
of the Hindu notion that " All is Brahma, became 
popular with the MaMySnists through Nag&rjunu s 
Order of MAdhyamikas, but is at least as old as Ash- 
waghotja. It was this sub sect that in later times In¬ 
spired the Shunya Purdtia of kitmai Bandit and 
consolidated the basts of the GambhirA festival, 

Front the MAdhyamika 1 branch sprang up in taler 
times the esoteric branch of Buddhism commonly known 
as Tan trie Buddhism. This sect has given rise to such 
names as ” Mantra-y&na," '* Kala-chakra," " Vajra-ydm . 

From all these sects of Buddhism the Gambit! r& festival 
has drawn its materials. 

The MaMyina sect had introduced idol-worship 1 rdoi^onhit 
into its fold. Provisions were made for the worship °f MjSivJniiri 
Avalokiteshwarn, Manjushri and the DhySiti Buddhas 

1 Vtdt H. P. Siam's lot/oductuin to V*su r s Moitm BuJdkisHf 
(Pmbsihaiu, Djoiiuii, 1914}- 

s Sec Sirs, (Jetty’s Gods *f Northern Buddhism. 

10 
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together with their personified energies as their wives 
known as TArft, and others. In different places dif¬ 
ferent conceptions were formed of the forms, complexions 
and vAhanas (animate conveyances) of Bodhisattvas and 
the Shaktis (personified energies), 

Vairochana is said to have ridden a lion, Ak^obhya 
an elephant, Ratnasambhava a horse, and AmitAbha a 
goose or peacock, and Amoghasiddhi is said to have 
travelled on the back of Garuda (the king of birds, who 
according to the Hindus bears Vispu on his back), 
ttotic* of the The BrAhmanas unhesitatingly welcomed into die fold 
Hinduism the Buddhist deities Padmapdni, Manjushn 
the Hi mi ut, and Vajrapdni Bodhisattva as Visnu, Maheshwara and 
tndra respectively, or in other words, they became in¬ 
directly and unconsciously con verted to Buddhistic creed. 
Buddhism was also influenced by Hindu ideas because 
the Hindu deity Mahideva was stealing into the Bud¬ 
dhist community, which, however, for the time being, 
relegated him to a position inferior to that of Buddha 
guiMhu' The particular days on which the Buddhists held re- 

holiday-*, Ijgtous discussions were known as Uposa-tha, Nothing 
but religious observances was allowed on these days, 
which were like Sabbaths to the Buddhists. It was 
enjoined that they should have absolute rest from the 
pursuit of all mundane matters on these occasions. This 
practice is found to be even now observed on the last 
day of the GambhirA festival, when its organizers resign 
themselves wholly to entertainments and diversions and 
totally abstain from the pursuit of trade, agriculture, and 
all other worldly concerns. The merit accruing from 
listening to the GambhirA hymns, etc., is considered to 
be equal to fhai derived from listening to the religious 
aphorisms of the Buddhists. 

tioddhiM The Buddhists of Ceylon celebrate in the spring a 

c«-tesMva!. known as MAra-Vinftshaka (lit. the destroyer of 
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Mira, Lei Tempter, (lie god of amatory passions). In 
Bengal also, worship is offered to MaMdeva, the de¬ 
stroyer of Kama (the awak,ner of passions), in the 
spring, The birth and Pari nirvana festivals of Buddha 
are celebrated in Vaishakha when the Gambhira and 
Gajan festivals are also solemni2ed. A car-festival of 
Buddha is also observed in Varendra (North Bengal) 
under the name of Kathai or Rat ha chhnratu. It is 
on record that a car-festival was also held in honour of 
Dharma in connexion with his worship. 

Although tlii* HmaySna and the MahfiySna sectsHkrfutie^ 
differed on the cardinal principles of religion, yet neither dhiM Ttmitj-. 
was behind the other in its respect for the Triratna 
or Trinity, which, in course of time, assumed definite 
material forms. Thus, on the right side of the image 
of Buddha sat Dharma as his spouse, while on his left 
sat Samgha in the male garb ; and it became the custom 
to offer worship to their joim-imagea. It is said that 
Adi Buddha created this female Dharma out of Shunya 
or the void; and it was from him that the gods Shiva, 
etc., sprang into being. He is the foremost of all the 
gods. 

It will thus he seen that the germs of the present-Hindu md 
day Gambhira worship are to be found in the Buddhist 
festivities that were celebrated on the full-moon day of tmirtl ®P* 
the month of Vaish&kha in honour of both Hindu and 
Buddhist deities. The hymns of the Gambhiril even 
now- reflect the controversies that arose from differences 
of opinion between the Hinay&na and the Mab&ySna 
sects and contain elaborate discussions on Creation after 
their different philosophies. The Buddhist festivals were 
celebrated with offerings 1 of fruits, flowers, incense and 

1 Muinda Poinko: Whttktr Buddha asttpn vutrthtp nr mu 
■* MaMrftj (or king), if we are to reap here the ftuit of evil actions 
done before (le, in a former life), then ii is undeniable that both 

10 * 
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Food Dance and music were also performed on these 
occasions. The offering of food More the image of 
Buddha is not opposed to the Buddhist creed. 

good ind evil action# of ihis life and of previous lives must beat' ibeit 
teiccth* fruits without (ail Hen™ U ■ to *« understood, O km^ 
that even ii not accepted by oi aeoepLiblo to laltuj'AU (Huiidh-i) 
w ho W attained I'urinirvinfc (pital flmanuijtftitm), actions done m 
Ids honour or to gain bis favours cannot but bo piocluctivo of cotte- 
sponding finite, M 


chapter XI. 


THE NATIONAL FESTIVALS OK THE SEVENTH 
CENTVRV A-D. 

Section I—The Ace or Religious Ecuterictssr. 

It was Emperor Shri Har$a (oo6-.|j) who brought glory 
to thr Vardlufca line of king* I tb father had been a 
powerful King of Thansswar. near Delhi, who extended 
his dominions by conquering Mali* a, Gujrat and other 
places anti also by defeating the Huns on the north¬ 
western frontier. 

On his accession to the throne. H»r$as attention 
was first given to war tare. Sha^iiiimka/ alios N aruiidra 
Gupta, a powerful monarch of Eastern India, had put 
to death Bursa s brother Rijyu V trdhana in the struggle 
for hegemony in Northern India. To avenge himself 
on him. Haraa invaded Shashimka's territories. Ulti¬ 
mately a part of Bengal and the city of Gauds fell under 
his sway. ShashAmka ruled over Northern Rad ha. 
which was very close to Gauda ; and very likely Mag- 
ad ha and ijauda were also undei his rule. But he had 
generally passed for the King of Gau.ia. 

After his conquest of Gauda, Har$a sent his army in 
different direction^ It was about this time that he 

1 Ulctt rtilifibSe iktaiLl about ShaahimVa W h it 

Baneiji’s Bengali wortc, BJmgiidrl fcCUju, 11 K*ri| History ciI Bengal n 
(1915) The nHgn bf Har^-i hfc been full? d«cribeiJ sea 
£ariy ffrtttry fl/Vw i u?M). 
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brought under his sway practically the whale of Eastern 
India 

At the time of the break-up of the Gupta Empire 
(r. a. a 580), some valiant members of the family who 
were ruling neighbouring countries as tributary princes, 
set up a large number of small independent kingdoms. 
Shashimka Narendra Gupta was probably one such king 
of the Gupta line. He was a Shaiva and professed 
himself 10 be a staunch follower of the creed. Indeed, 
these scions of the Gupta family who were scattered over 
the country as petty chiefs, followed all of them the 
a ,*ed of the last 1 Gupta Emperors, and thus came to 
have firm faith in the non-Buddhist systems of worship. 
Their professed creed was in reality a mixture of the 
Mantra-y ana form of the MabAylna branch of Bud¬ 
dhism and the new Tantric form that the Shaivas and 
the Shdktas had developed among themselves. Nay. 
it may with fairness be said of the whole Hindu and 
B'”idb : si communities of the time, that they had really 
lost sight of the differences in their respective creeds 
and had come to stand on a common religious platform, 
the planks of which were supplied alike by Buddhism 
and the PurAnic and Tantric form of Hinduism. They 
had but little respect for the injunctions laid down in 
the Vedic texts or Tripitaka. The RraJunamis had in 
fact begun to practise Tantrum. 

Tantrism based on the Shalva and the Shilktu creed 
was accepted as personal religion by Shashamka and 
other kings of Eastern India. Hence it was that 
Shalva Tantrism largely spread throughout Bengal, 

But when Harsa assumed the reins of government 
over rhese regions. Buddhism was re-established among 
the people. This Buddhism was not. however, genuine , 


The fim Guptas were worshippers of Visiru, 
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h was simply the Tantric form that the Mantm-yana 
sect of the MahiyAra branch had lately developed- 
However, it was this form of Buddhism, difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish from nea-Hinduism. that was being re estab¬ 
lished about this time in various places of Upper India 
through Harsa's policy of religious neutrality. 

The line of the Vardhana Kings to which he he- gjUwfcaj of 
longed contained princes of various faiths; some were 
Shaivas, some Sauras, and others lluddhists. 
bhuti, one of the earliest kings of the line, was a Shaiva *in,r. 
from boyhood. Brabhakara Vardhana, father of Hama, 
was a staunch Saura (Sun -worship per). He used daily 
to worship the Sun-god on a crystal plate with red 
lotuses. During his reign the Saura religion exercised 
considerable influence. R&jya ‘vardhana, cider brother 
Of Han*, and their sister RAjyashri. were again earnest 
advocates of Buddhism. Harsa himself adopted, one 
after another, the H may Ana, the Mahay Ana and ulti¬ 
mately the Man tray Ana creed; but he worshipped 
equally the images of Shiva. Suryya and the different 
Buddhas. He also established their images in temples. 

In his early life he was a Shaiva; later a devoted Bud¬ 
dhist. and during his last days he again professed himself 
to be a staunch Mahfcshwara{i.c. follower of Maheshwara, 

Shiva), Hence it cannot lie said with any degree of 
certainty which of these was the creed of his heart. He 
performed various religious observances, but was not 
partial to any. It may be inferred that it was for the 
people of India an age of religious unification ; and 
Harsa made it a part of his state-craft to follow the 
subjects in the practice of those observances which had 
come to find favour with them. 

Thus during the reign of the Vardhana dynasty, the 
people celebrated the Shaiva, ShAkta. Saura and Bud¬ 
dhist festivals alike As all the different sects had 
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faith in Tantrism, all (he religious festivity began 
to be unified and grow identical in character. 1 he 
Buddhist spring festival and die birth and Parinir 
viiia festivals of Buddha (held in the month of Vai- 
shakha) as well as the Jaina spring and Shaiva festivals 
were celebrated about the s;ime time; and, as wc have 
seen before, the worship anti festivals in honour of the 
various gods and goddesses by the Mant ra-yana sect of 
Mahaynna Buddhism were similar to those performed by 
the Hindus. Hence it will be seen that the festivities 
and entertainments of the whole people were the same, 
no matter how many different sects and denominations 
there were superficially. And in course of time the 
tendency of mutual imitation became so great among 
the several creeds and sects that the difference between 
Hindu and Buddhist festivals came to be very slight- 

These festivals that were held in the months of 
Chakra (March-April) and Vaishftkha (April May) gradu- 
ally contributed to the growth and development of the 
Gambhird It may be noted here that Hindu and 
Buddhist Tamrisms are so identical in character that 
even a trained eye can scarcely be -expected to find 
out the nice points of difference. 

From a study of the festivities and entertainments 
t h a t were actually Held during the reign of Har^a. it 
would appear that the age of religious eclecticism 
reached its climax.’ It was not among his subjects only 
that a harmonious spirit was at work tending towards 

1 StiH Harsa Deva was himself * poet and there wot in his court 
the lament! poet named Blnibhaiia. It *u fty this court that 
iitrh dnnui of genuine poetical merits as NJ$l 7 vtndii t Ratmivmti t 
Priyadur'hAS, etc., w published. JimutavAhana. the hero of 
lfb$vta*da. was » Buddhist, while his wife MJUyarat was a model 
folfowei of the Shalva cult, A study of this drama wilt lead one to 
infct that about tins tune a harmonious spin! tending towards unifica¬ 
tion was governing both Buddhism and Idiniuijiii. 
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religious unification. He, too, was influenced by it; 
ajul for the benefit of his subjects, without distinction of 
rreiid. He spent large sums of money in erecting inns 
and hotels, dispensaries and hospitals. ^ ibiras and 
temples and the tike. Throughout the length and 
breadth of his vast empire he allowed equal rights to 
Ives Buddhist, Jaiiia and Hindu subjects; the people 
enjoyed royal patronage equally. The sincere love of 
the king for his people made them deeply attached to 
him and must have been an additional factor in promot 
fog toleration and good will. W hen the ruler w-;is such, 
his subjects also could not help driving away all religious 
animosities and were unconsciously drawn towards a 
more or less unified faith Although he was a Buddhist 
by crtied, bis subjects gladly took part in the religious 
festivities of the emperor and helped him in the practice 
of his religion; tiay. they even went to the extern of 
following him in their own festivities, Only an msig- 
nificam fraction of them. viz. the Btihmanas of the 
older Vedic order, felt dislike for the king because of 
his Buddhist predilection. 

Sar-noN [ 1 .— Two Fieri virus W itnissed bv Hueek' 

Thsako. 

To learn particulars nf Buddhism from its followers 
in India and to collect Buddhist treatises of various la 
classes. I I iuun-Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, left China 
in 629 and made his way to India through Central 
Asia. He was a member of the Mahay Ana sect of 
Buddhism. 

He appeared before the court of Harsa. who re 
ceived him with due respect, Enjoying ihe favour of 
the king, the pilgrim remained <1 state-guest for ;l lung 
time and found his royal host deeply attached towards 
Buddhism 
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THtwcauiift It is a mailer for regret that in no historical, 
religious or poetical work of the time any detailed and 
systematic account is found of the festivities that were 
then in vogue Fortunately for us, however, a foreigner, 
speaking a foreign tongue, viz. a pious Chinese pilgrim, 
took pains to record in his language a large chapter 
of the I ndian history of the time; and it has hetn 
accepted by posterity as a very accurate record of those 
days. 

Reliable proofs have been found as to the accuracy 
of his descriptions, and thus he may be said to have 
illumined a dark chapter of the medieval history of 
India. He saw with his own eyts the festivities that 
were held during the reign of Hama, and wc reproduce 
below in brief what he said of them. 

w The Special Festival at Kanaitj (.«./>. 6-fj). 

k&itni*' i a ' ls t ^ 1 ‘ nesc pdgnm that was the occasion of 

tV' 1 the special assembly that was for the first time called 
Tiih'jinu Kinyakubja (modern Kansiuj) and was followed by 
festivities exhibiting the image of Buddha He ob- 
rained an interview with Emperor Shrl ilarsa in 
Bengal and the Utter was so highly satisfied with his 
religious discourse that on his return to the capital 
Kanauj with Hiucn-Thsang, he convened a public 
assembly to let the people- In general have an upper* 
tunity of listening to his learned religious talks. 

Ai this congregation assembled a large number of 
jaina and Buddhist Sh reman as and Bhiksus as well as 
Brihnvtnas A huge temporary pavilion was erected 
for the purpose: and inside it a hundred feet high 
temple was built for holding festivities in honour of Bud¬ 
dha, a humun sijte image of whom was also established 
there. The Emperor himself carried on bis shoulders a 
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small gold image of Buddha for a bath in the Ganges 
and after ablution brought it back to the temple - 1 I bis 
festival extended from the isl to the jisi day of the 
mouth of Chaicra (March-April). 

Provision WAS made here on a lavish scale fnr the 
per forma nets of dance and music, vocal and instrumental, 
and every day the festivities opened with these Shra- 
manas and BrAHmanas, niUiVts and l<'feigners, t^erv fed 
alike with various articles oi food in plenty. 

One day the Brahman:is. jealous of the Buddhists, 
are said tb have set fire to this huge pavilion and, a 
□onion of it was burnt to ashes. 

The above festival which was held in the month df^C^» 
Chaitra was henceforward turned into an annual one. Hut*. 
And in course of time this Chailrn (spring) festival of 
Kanatij by lUrsa has developed or rather degenerated 
into our Gambhiri and Gijriti festival. At least it has 
materially helped in the gradual development of the 
latter 

In later times 10 commemorate the burning of the 
pavilion, various feats were exhibited with fire after 
the festival was over. This part of the festivities also 
has not been neglected in the Gambhlrd. For even 
now various diverting feats are performed under the 
name of Phulkhdi (lit diversion with flowers) both 
In the Gambhiri and Gajan festivals. ^ The Phol- 
khda is performed in the following way. The Bhuktas 
or Sunny&>i* divide themselves into two opposite parties 
and kindle a fire with small pieces of wood. etc. They 
then snatch these burning pieces and hurl them at urn 

' Sitmlur ccrcmantcs of bathing and worshipping the tmaif art 
tu lie met with alw in ccnnoion with the iniiillaiiim catpniy 
of the phallus of Shiva in the Gifan of l>hw*iu and the Gamtihlri 
of Ad A 
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another. As observed before, this is simply a reproduc¬ 
tion of the burning of the pavilion at Katiauj. 1 

pMcc**icm. jn the above spring festival a procession was started 
with the imago of Buddha. The principal tributary 
chiefs with elephants, horses, etc., and the common 
people joined this procession and it was attended by 
dancers, singers and musicians. On this occasion 
flowers of gold wm* given away. The procession 
parsed round the city and then returned to the place of 
festival. This practice of starting processions is still 
observed in the Ganibhira and the Gajan of Shiva and 
Dhanna. 

(6) The Quittguettmal Festival oi Alfa&ohad (A.t> d/j). 

The b«iv«i Hhien-Thsang witnessed a grand I estival at Prayflga 

SSS 1 (Allahabad). 1 It was a ftstival of charity* under the 
dirgcuous of Emperor Harqa. Upon the celebration 
of the Ktnyakubja festival the Emperor came to 

1 Even now &n I be eve of the Deal y lit* festival a fire-feitival 
i& held under the name of Ntdipodi in tomr pluce*. Medh^pcxM 
in oihcn, «nd Agehi in still others Probably it was. intended to 
insinuate the burning to ashes of ihe Lt H ran-shared Bud¬ 

dhist*, by rli^ Hribnumis. Although a feWi for ihc celcbiaiion of 
ihis fesIm! t* to be found in the ShisUiL, yet the above teems to be 
the original a u«r* 

1 ' Every lihifc.ytj or lluddhiu ascetic had in confess his 
own MU* iwira in the month—on ihc Full moon and on the new. 
cnf.cn nh). Gndiully thLs practice was introduced among the 
hotisehohlrra ah©* but it wM ttcrt always convcruem 10 observe. 
Accordingly Kmg Asolu stmted a fffeai festival for the *innenvni 
<jf At nm it ordained both \o confess one 1 * own sins and 

to piicme the virtue of dumty on this occasion SuWoueritly, 
havener, the first clause ins omitted in the case of houseJuAdcnk 
This festifftl oi charily a quinquennial one It was once 
pbvsrud hi Fnay M-j in the 7lb century when Hiacn-ThMuig 
the Cbinw pilgrim wilJiL-s&ed n"—T&r MeJig&w S&tt a/ /«fu, by 
A* K Daiut. 
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PrayAga and performed this quinquennial one. Every 
year of its celebration, it was preceded by the calling 
of a huge assembly like that ol kaitauj. 

This grem festival was held upon the vast field 
lying ill the centre of the ground near the conduencc ol 
the Ganges and the Jumna at Allahabad I his wide 
field of festivities was, as it were, a held ol delight; it 
was enclosed on all sides by a beautiful fi nee ol rose 
trees always sparkling with lovely blossoms and flowers 
in abundance. Inside this enclosure were beautifully 
furnished houses filled with gold arid silver, silk clothes 
and other precious articles of gift. There wen: erected 
In front Of these store houses and in rows one hundred 
houses each commodious enough for the sitting down 
to dinner of one hundred persons at the same time. 

In compliance with the requisition of Har^a, all the 
tributary princes assembled at this congregation, and 
innumerable were the orphans and the diseased, the 
poor and the needy that also gathered together here. 

Besides, innumerable Brtlhmanas of Northern India 
and u very large number of ascetics of non - lirAh mao i cal 
orders were also very respect fully invited, t font the 
religious ceremonies that were observed on this occasion, 
it is reasonably inferred that the organize™ were at 
great pains to bring about an unprecedented religious 
unification. 

The festivities, the gifts and the worship extended the gift*. 
over seventy-five days. On the lirst day a cottage made 
of leaves was erected on the bank of the river and 
inside it was installed an image of Buddha As soon 
as this was done, untold rich clothing and valuable 
ornaments were distributed. On the second day an 
image of the Sun and on the third an image of Shiva 
were also installed ; but the quantity of gifts came down 
to one-half. On the fourth day to the great delight of 
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ten thousand Buddhist Shram arias, vast riches were dis¬ 
tributed to them Each of them was die recipient of 
precious food, drink, dowers and perfumes in plenty, 
and over and above these. one hundred gold coins, one 
pearl and one rich wrapper for the body. The next 
twenty days were devoted to the reception of Br&h 
uuii ills. The next ten days were distributed riches and 
other things to the Jainas and the people of other creeds. 
Then after the Bhiksus Cuming from far-off places were 
gratified with gifts for the same period, the orphan and 
the helpless, the diseased and the poor received various 
kinds of help Tor full one month. 

In the course of this festival Harsa offered worship 
to Shiva, the Sun, the Buddhas and the tutelary deities 
of the ten directions, f t does not seem unreasonable to 
suppose that the tributary princes of the whole empire 
also celebrated similar Gift-festivities in their own ter¬ 
ritories, and there they played the part of the giver (Le. 
gave away money, clothes, etc.), like Har$a. This is 
as much as to say that in this age of religious unification, 
in every tributary territory also homage was renaered 
alike to the Sun, Shiva and the Buddhas. On these 
occasions also, as in the time of Fa Hicn, provision was 
made, in connexion with Buddhist festivities, for enter¬ 
taining the people with dance and music. 

The provisions that are met with in the present-day 
Gambhiril for confessing one’s own sin before Shiva 
and for worshipping Shiva and the other gods with the 
tutelary deities of the ten quarters of the globe, seem to 
be but relics of this Imperial festival. In Buddhist 
festivities of this nature, in the time of K 4 mdi Pandit 
{twelfth century ?), four Pandits with their respective 
gat is (devotees) of a fixed number (Kamui had sixteen) 
trad to attend them; and the hero or the principal 
organizer of the Dharmapuji was made to play the role 
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of Dinapati (master of charities) like Harsa and pro¬ 
vision was made for distributing in gifts a large amount 
of money. The ceremony of mukii-man gala (the au¬ 
spicious pearl) that was observed in this connexion in 
the time of RAmdi Pandit is a dear proof that at this 
time also pearl was given away just as Harsa gave away 
gold and peari to Buddhist mendicants. Like Harsa s 
installation and worship of the images of three gods on 
three successive days, the Gdjan festivities also extend 
over three days, and the feeding ceremony of the latter 
performed on the last day under the name of Shiva- 
yajana is also a poor representation of the sumptuous 
feast that the Emperor provided on the occasion of his 
festival 

In the course of his travels in the eastern part 
the country', Hiuen-Thsaug visited P und ra-V ardh an a, i : i lien*;*!, 
the capital of the Pundnis in North Bengal. There 
were twenty Buddhist SamghArimas, and three hundred 
Buddhist preachers lived there. The pilgrim noticed 
also over one hundred Hindu temples and a good num¬ 
ber of Jaina devotees. In the southern part of Gnu da 
circle, adjacent to this territory, King Shashftmka had 
celebrated festivals both of the Shaiva and the Snura 
creed. The movement of religious unification was thus 
at work in Eastern India; since, although Shsuthdmka 1 
was a Shaiva, there was in his kingdom a Buddhist 
Samghdrima (monastery) named Raktamitii, 

1 StuwMmVa's alleged pcfiecudoH of Buddhisni is held 10 be 
,L riot proven" in the writing* of K D. Binerjt. 
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SOCJG RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE PEOPLE Of I1ENGAL 
UNDER THE pAlaS 

Section I,—The Pala-Chola Period of Hinj»u 

iMI'EWAJJSM (9T1I TO 1 jill CENTUKY AI>.). 

Rlit'KNT research^ of Indian scholars in the media*v.*I 
history of Eastern and Southern India from arth*o- 
Ingical. linguistic, religious ami other standpoints have 
unearthed important facts of Bengal and Tamil and- 
quizes which demand prominent recognition in the 
standard works on Indian col tore-his Lory. The Talas 
and Chafes of mediaeval India cun no longer 1 m treated 
.is subordinate or petty princes ruling over the " smaller 
kingdoms " in one of the so-called periods of disintegra¬ 
tion' which Indian history is said to repeal after every 
epoch of consolidation; but must he ranked as by no 
means inferior in prestige, titles, pretensions, influences 
and achievements to the famous Vardhamts o| the 
seventh century aii. the Guptas of the- fourth-fifth century 
,,u. and the Mauryas of the fourth-third century n.c. 
DWmap&la (r. ad. 800). the Buddhist Emperor ol 
Eastern India, with his immediate predecessors and suc¬ 
cessors, as well as Rajendra Chafe (tOiiS 35)- the gTeaL 

■ U iw.s(l lie noted that rah pcri nl: ot disintegration Live Iv.^i 
itrpcjUiA in the history of ewy people I'idt tht «ctiun m "Cvm- 
kJJIil iy C Q^onology irnil CoTnpsriibc History” in Ckttut* foUgio* 
fjkmtgi Ninju Eyes „ 

tfio 
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Shaiva monarch of the South, with his predecessors and 
successors* constitute two remarkable contemporary im¬ 
perial families, which must hare a place by the side 
of such renowned Indian Napoleons, empire-builders 
and statesmen as Chandragupta Maury a, Asoka the 
benevolent *' Caesaro-papist,*' Samudragupta, Chandra- 
gupta the Gupta Vikram&ditya, and Har$avardhana, 
who had preceded them in solving the same problems 
of administration, commerce, religion and culture on the 
stage -vf Hindus than. The drama of Indian, history 
should, therefore, have its first act closed not at the 
middle of the seventh century with the passing away of 
the Vardlianas from Kanaoj and Upper India, but really 
at the end of the twelfth century (1193) with the over¬ 
throw of the successors of the Filas in Eastern India by 
a lieutenant of Muhammad Chert, and about the be¬ 
ginning of the fourteenth century (ijto) with the over¬ 
throw of the successors of the Cholas by a lieutenant (if 
Ala-ud-din Khiliji. 

The Hindu period of Indian history dues end 
with Harsavardhana (seventh century) and the sub¬ 
jugation by Mussalmans of certain Rajput States- in 
Western India in the tenth and eleventh centuries 
For the social expansion, religious assimilation, com 
tnercial progress, and imperial achievements which we 
are wont to associate with the brightest eras ol H tndu 
national culture, were going On in Eastern arid 
Southern Hindusthan, free and unhampered as oi yore, 
along the natural lines of progressive evolution, U p till 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, while the buffer- 
princes of Lahore, Delhi, Ajraere, Kansuj, Malwa and 
Gujrat were -performing their duties as, by ptisition, the 
gate-keepers of India against the inroads of aggressive 
Islam, The period of the mighty Pafos and Cholas 
and their successors has witnessed die solution of 
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problems which are of paramount importance in Indian 
history, literature, fine arts, philosophy and religion ; 
because it was during this age that the ocean of I an- 
tmm finally swallowed up in a common philosophy the 
divergent channels of MahlySna Buddhism and latter- 
day Brflhmatjism, that Vaisnavism and Shaivaism, the 
cornerstones of modern Hindu life, received the ofi]«-ial 
stamp, the parents of present-day vernaculars were 
encouraged and protected, noble religious edifices were 
built, huge sea-like tanks w^re excavated, magnificent 
images were sculptured in bronze and stones, the navi¬ 
gation of the sea was pushed forward, commercial and 
cultural intercourse between the Southerners and 
Easterners was promoted, and India became really the 
school of Asia by supplying faith, literature, arts, anti 
material necessaries to Nepal, Tibet, China, Japan, 
java, Burma and other lands beyond the seas. I his 
period does in fact carry forward and develop the im¬ 
pulses, aspirations and tendencies of Hindu life testified 
uvby the Chinese master or law in Harsavardhana's 
time 

The PAla* {78CM175) ^ Cholas (900-1300) are 
really the spiritual successors of the great empire- builder 
and statesman of the seventh century ; the epoch of 
their hegemony in Indian history is a brilliant sequel to 
the splendid epoch of imperialism, religious toleration and 
eclecticism, colonizing activity and social amalgamation 
which it had been the policy of the great Har^a to pioneer 
and direct. Their services to the making of Indian 
national culture deserve the same meed of homage, 
therefore, from historians as those of Banja And now 
[hat excavations, explorations, reading and interpreta¬ 
tion of old vernacular manuscripts, copper plate inscrip 
dons, and numismatics, study of folk-lore, folk-songs, 
Sulk-arts, and village traditions, evidences of Sanskrit 
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literature, old sculptures and paintings, call up before us 
a picture of political and religious life, commercial and 
soda) intercourse, art development, and literary progress 
no less definite and clear than what we have for any 
other period of Indian history, the necessity of looking 
upon the PAla-ChoU 1 period as the r tally last phase of 
Imperialism in Hindu India cannot be too strongly 
advocated 

Section II. —Submergence of Buddhism. 

Northern India was agitated by anarchy and revolt!- \mnhj and 
tions from the middle of the seventh down to the 
ginning of the eighth century. During the early years ° 
of the eighth century It was subjugated by Yashovanttan 
of Kanauj. Though this suppressed anarchy in other 
parts of Northern India, yet it was now that political 
troubles gathered over Magadha and Gauda-Pundra 
(Bengal), 

The conquest of Gauda by Yash overman furnished The epic, 
to the poet V&kpati the theme of his epic, Gaud& vadha f/jjitt bj 
(lit. The Murder of Gauda, i.e the king of Gauda), 
m PrAkHt language. From this we learn simply that 
Yashavarman killed the king of Gauda and conquered 
h; but we are left in the dark as to how long or If at 
all the country submitted to his yoke. 

It is believed that a little after this conquest, Gauda e fa m o .<■ 
was under the rule of Adkhura. or Jay ant a (o, 730), 
when the tide of Buddhism almost overflowed the 1111 * 111 
country. The Shura kings made the first effort to 

1 Sint* the above mt written Mr Vincent South ha* in the third 
edition of his £>iriy History (1914} admitted the claim* of the Ritas 
for “ remembrance as one oi the more remark able of Indian dynas¬ 
ties," and a, having nude " Bengal one ni (he great of India ”, 

He has «l*o drawn [imminent attention to the achievement* of the 
Gtujam-Pranhfims of Kanauj (Sifc-i iij*), 
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re-establish Vedic religion. and arc by tradition known 
to have brought down some Vedic BrihmaijM from 
Kanauj, and with their help promulgated the Vedic rites 
and ceremonies throughout the circle of Cauda These 
Brahmanns. five in number, settled in Gauda and did 
all they could to make the people bow again to Vedic 
rules and injunctions. Their task became rather easy 
from the fact that the king himself followed the Vedic 
practice. The authenticity of this tradition is disputed 
by scholars 

Bengal had to submit to three more foreign invasions 
from the east the west, and the south, in succession. 
Besides, the whole region was divided among a number 
of smaller Vedist and Buddhist princes who were en* 
gaged in a perpetual struggle with one another. The 
majority of the people, however, seem to have been 
Buddhists. They were engaged in a son of continual 
warfare with the Vedists, " Miisya NyAya " (the logic 
or Mitsya, Le. fish, implying the destruction of the 
weaker by the stronger) or the struggle for existence 
was at this time the characteristic of the people in 
Eastern India. The condition of the country was 
almost anarchic, there being no strong ruler; or, if 
there were any, his attention was wholly absorbed in 
stamping out internal dissensions. The consequence 
was that the strong oppressed the weak with impunity 
and there was a veritable "state of nature", The 
following lines from Vasu's Banger Jdttya Itikdsa (The 
History of Bengal Castes), Vaishya kin da (Chapter on 
the Vaishyas), Vaishya kula partthaya (Account of the 
several Vaishya families), mirror forth the actual con¬ 
dition of the cmintrv at this time 


“ The throne i* rwanl, there bong no king et the helm of affairc ; 
Life um! f.ropejty we mt the mercy of whoever qn ulre them ' 
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To check (he headlong current of this anarchy theiUnpMpbp 
people of Bengal offered their throne to GopSla, anjp«“‘“. 
elderly military genius among themselves. 1 te became 
the first king of Gauda by virtue of popular election 

(* 7 8 s)- 

The Brahm&nas alleged to have been brought byTiieNmi- 
the Shura king had established the Vcdk and PurAnlt H,ndflCuk *‘ 
forms of Hinduism in Gauda, and prior to that some 
had firmly embraced the Shaiva cult Phanibhusanu 
Lokeshwara and TAt 5 and the other Shaktis of the 
Buddhists had already become incorporated with the 
gods of the Hindu pantheon. Ejokeshwara, sitting 
under the bodhi tree, looked exactly like Shiva sitting 
under the ntarxnelos tree, and was actually receiving 
homage as such. The Shaivas and the Tantrlsts wor¬ 
shipped Maheshwara and Lokeshwara alike 

From this time forwah] the Shaiva, the Shakta and 
the Saum cults began to impress their influence upon 
the conduct of the Buddhist idolaters. Buddhist in¬ 
fluence was in fact dying out; the Mah 4 y 4 nists and 
Hindus of die Shaiva ano other cults being almost 
equally addicted to Tantrism. 

Gopdla was succeeded by his son, ' DharmapAla 
(795-830), on the throne of Gauda. The new kmg 
established the Vikramashila monastery In Magadha 
{present Bella r Province). There is no means of know¬ 
ing if he established any in Gauda ; at least there are 
no relics of them extant, even if he did. It was about 
this time that Jet 4 rimuni, son of prince Sanitaria of 
Varendra (North Bengal), entered the order of Buddhist 
Bhilqpis. He founded a satra {a place where food is 
supplied to the poor or pilgrims without cost) in the 
VikramashiliJ, Vihikra (monastery). 

Dharmapdia was a Buddhist of the Mahiy&na school, 
but allowed his subjects full freedom as to their religious 
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jurinciplt-s His chief general, Niriyana Varman, in¬ 
stalled an idol of Ndr&yana (Vismi) at a place named 
ShubhasthalL The Vedic and PurSjiic ceremonies were 
thus practised without opposition. Tile king was 
anxious to please lib subjects without distinction of 
creed. Hence it was that Buddhism could not gain 
ground, or even hold its own, against its ostentatious 
and tolerated rivals, jainism also was at a low ebb in 
Gauda during the reign of Dhartnapib. He was an 
enemy of Amnraja, a Jama king; hence the influence 
that Buddhism had could not be exerted by the creed oi 
the latter, in the twenty-sixth year of his reign was 
installed an idol of the four-faced Mabideva not far off 
from the Mahabodhi tree of Gayi 

On the death of Dharmapila, his second son 
Devapdla (830-65) ascended the throne of Gauda 
The Vedic Kraft in anas had monopolued the office of 
prime minister of the Pila Emperors. This threw 
open the doors of the royal house to the gradual influx 
of the Hindu influence- Devapala looked upon his 
Brahman a Premier with great respect and esteem. For 
this reason Hari Mishra has greatly eulogized him in 
his A'd'n.fi (a poem consisting of expository stanzas). 

Ghaiutrima Pandit has said in his Dkarmamangala 
that the line of the Pala kings was descended from the 
God of Ocean. Here he had not drawn on his imagina¬ 
tion, for such a tradition had Jong been current in the 
country. Ghanarama says 5— 

" King Dharmapak is a pious ruler. Of good de¬ 
scent and high character, he is like the kalpararu (a 
fabulous wishing-tree that gives w hatever is begged of ill 
of this Kali or Iron Age.” 

" His son. Gaudeshwaia. h bora of the spirit of God. 
For his, piety and indomitable energy, he is uraised bv 
the wbo ! e world.” 
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‘'What shall I say of him, who h devoted to hisTteO««. 
faith, rules the earth and has descended from the Ocean, 
who has the Moon for his friend ? " 

ll is this DcvapAla who is the Ocean's son in the 
K&rikSL In Rdm<t'Ckarita (c. toSo), by Sandhyftkara 
Nandi, also, the Pals family has been said to have 
been descended from the same source.' It was belief 
in this tradition that may have ted the PAla kings to 
practise Hindu rites and customs. 

The 1 v iUa kings were gradually entertaining greater 
respect lor the ! Iruhmunas and the If r Ah manic religion. 

In the inscription on the Garudn-stambha (pillar) we 
have: “ SburupAta was like Indra himself. and was a 
favourite uf the people ”, Kcdara Mishra was his ad 
viser and prime minister. He was an orthodox Vedic 
BrAhmana, the great-grandson of the first Premier of 
the Pa la House 

Some coins with the name of Vigrahapila have been 
found. These are like the coins of the lire-worshipping 
Sassanian royal family of Persia- The altar of fire- 
worship 0! tile Sisson inns and the effigies of the sacri¬ 
ficial priest, and of Adhvaryu (priest proficient in the 
Yajurveda) on its either side lead us to suspect that 
VigrahapAla, alias ShunipaEa, was a fire-worshipper, i.e 
followed the Vedic practices. 

Kedan s son, Gurava Mishra, the prime minister of 
NirAyanapiiJa, set up the pillar of Garuda, the bird- 
vehicle uf Visnu. We learn from a stanza in a copper¬ 
plate grunted by Nirfiyanap&la, that the I'&shupata 
religion (i.e the view that inculcated the worship of 

1 LUe ihu <vnicmpaniy Gurj* 1 *- * * Hl ih£n Enjprtcm uf Kjnauj, 
the PAUs of Eastern Indiu mi cthnulogicdly inu-ed lo Taitai 
or Mongol (ijib, Kiniuo, Hun) firiian in Indian population. 
the section chi " Tanaribaiicm ul Aryanised DravidUm " in Chiiusr 
Rth^ivn through Hindu Eyes. 
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Pashupau, Le, Shiva) 1 also obtained unopposed in the 
country about this time. 

“(Tills piece of land is set apart by) Emperor 
NAr&yunapaia, after having established the temple of 
Sahdbrilyataiw, for meeting the expenses of duly wor¬ 
shipping Shiva BhattAraka, who has been installed 
there, of offering sacrifices and oblations of rice, milk 
and sugar, boded together, to him, and of giving 
»wk food to the poor and the needy in his honour; 
lor supplying beds, seats, food and medicines to the body 
of the priests of Pashupaii and for the discharge of the 
menial work that they may require; and also for the 
due maintenance, according to the allotment devised by 
himself, of those persons who follow the grantor's 
faith." 

From this inscription on the copper plate we get an 
idea of the deep root that Shaivaism had struck in Gauda 
Although a staunch Buddhist himself yet \irdyanapila 
endowed lands for the service of Shiva. The objects 
of the endowment are clearly set forth—the due worship, 
etc., of Shiva Bhauiraka, the supply of beds, etc., to the 
priests of Pashupati, and the due maintenance of those 
other persons who were ot the grantor's (Emperor's) 
faith, This shows unmistakably that N&r&yapap£la 
founded temples of Shiva for promulgating the P&shupata 
view, while he made arrangements for the gratification 
of his subjects of other creeds as well. Thus, while ar¬ 
rangements were made for the worship of Shiva fthar- 
:iraka in these temples, provision was made at the same 
time for supplying beds, etc, to the Buddhists as well as 
to the priests of Pashupad ; and. that these might not 
have occasion for quarrelling with one another, he also 
defined their respective rights and shares. 

, 1 A bran \e image of P&mul, die wife of Shi™, w«j set up ic tbe 
fifty.fourth yew of this reign, 
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in previous times the Buddhist kings established 
Vi haras or monasteries, where they in stalled the idols of 
Lokeshwara and TirA, anti made provision for the food, 
beds, etc., of the Buddhist priests, During the reign 
of NirAyanapala (c. S?5'9jo). however, no Buddhist him* of U*' 
Vihiras seem to have been built, but instead were built 
the temples of Shiva, wherein were installed the idol 
of Maheshwura with the look of Lokcshwara. These 
temples, it might be noticed, had a peculiarity of their 
own. Although dedicated to Siiiva, arrangements were 
made here for die residence and maintenance of Hindus 
and Buddhists alike. Further, the Buddhist festivals 
wore observed here ; anti persons of ail creeds gathered 
on the occasions of the Shaiva festivities, which were 
accompanied with dance and music. Provision was 
made also for supplying food and drink to the guests. 

It was thus that while, on the one hand, materials 
were furnished for the growth and development of the 
Shaiva Gambhird. on the other hand, the death-knell of 
Buddhism as a separate creed was rung. 

It must be noticed, however, that although the 
Shaiva influence is predominant in the Gambhiri, yet 
institutions and observances of the Buddhist Tan trie 
school form its backbone. The influence exercised by 
the Brdhmana ministers of the Pita kings helped 
Shaivaisin In the displacement of Buddhism, which 
gradually became merged in the formo". *i he Pita 
dynasty owed its political legitimacy to the “election " 
by the Folk, and it was the Folk that dominated the 
age in matters of faith. 
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Section Ml. —Establishment <>? Shaivaism in 
Bengal (Eleventh Century). 

It was before the time of the Pdla dynasty that 
Shaivism had struck roots in Bengal. But i( was 
under this dynasty that the predominant voice of the 
BrAhmana ministers enhanced its influence and es- 
•ablished Hinduism over Buddhism. More especially 
during the reign of NirAyanapiUa Sbaivaism gained an 
extensive hold upon the minds of the people. Buddhism 
was being driven out of Bengal, and what remained of 
it was so simply in name, the substance becoming 
grnc rally identified with Shalva ism. In the copperplate 
injunction issued by him. N&rayanapila ordered that 
"the Cbitas(thieves)and Bhdtas (lit. panegyrists, hence 
cheats) should be prevented from carrying on their de¬ 
predations within the limits of the country administered 
by the priests of Pashupati", It may he inferred that 
previous to the issue of the order some sect or sects 
oppressed the Shaivas. and that this oppression was 
thus put an end to by royal proclamation. Being pro¬ 
tected from opposition and its course made smooth, the 
Shaiva creed gradually spread over the whole territory 
of the Pila kings. 

The earlier kings of the Pila dynasty were person¬ 
ally staunch Buddhists. But in later times kings of this 
line are found to have yielded to the Shalva and the 
Vaisnava creeds. The country had in the meanwhile 
witnessed a religious revolution to which the rulers had 
to adapt themselves. 

In his edition of the Shunya Purdtta, Vasu gives 
the following picture of the religious transformation in 
Eastern India.:-— 

“ About the time of Dharmapila (c. «oo) r the whole 
of North and East India witnessed the successive rise and 
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fall of various seas. Jainism gained the day where only 
a short while before the Vedlc religion had swayed the 
minds of the people. In the same way, within a very 
short time, Hinduism was found to have risen out of the 
:tshes of Jainism and to have niisted the public sym¬ 
pathy on its side. The place which was once the scene 
of sacrifices, from which sacred smoke rose up in curb 
and overcast the heavens, and which resounded with the 
recitations of V elite hymns, was found a short while after 
to have been transformed into a dismal scene, where the 
sacrifices of animals before the various, terrific mages of 
Mah&kHa, worshipped by the Tantric Buddhists, be¬ 
came the order of the day." 

In an age of such religious transitions, Hinduism be¬ 
came ultimately established through the influence of the 
B rah maria ministers of the PAla kings. I he Tantric 
form of Buddhism was similar to that of Shaivaism. 
Lokeshwara and Tdri of the former being simply 
shadows of Shiva and Durga of the latter. I fence it 
was easy for Tantric Buddhism tolosi: itself in Shaivaism ; 
and the consequence of this was that the Shalva and the 
Sh4ku creed commanded the religious devotion of the 
people. 

TUjyapala " had ta. ks excavated and wells sunk as 
bottomless as the ocean, and had temples built tin- 
rooms of which were as High as a mountain ”. He was 
probably a nominal emperor : as about the middle ol 
the tenth century the northern districts of the Bala 
Empire came under Kamboja (Mongolian) rule, and 
the western were overrun by the Gurjuras ol Kanauj. 
It was Mahipala I (r. 9801036) who succeeded in 
establishing a Second Pdk Empire. Archaeological evi¬ 
dence indicate that the “ barbarian ” Kambojas accepted 
the Shaiva faith of the people, and that MahipSlft, who 
was tolerant 01 all creeds, liad a Brahmana Premier- 
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Atisha. alias Dipamkara, born in Vikramapura (East 
Bengal), was an adept in the Buddhist Tantric practices, 
and gained the title of Shrtjnfma. He was appointed 
the spiritual Head (Achiryya) of the VikramashilA 
Dip«mii.arp monastery. NavapAltt (r. 1026-45 S. patron of the phy- 
Tinrnur.. stoan Chakrapam tJatta, looked uj>on him as almost 
a god. 1 brough the efforts of Shrijn^na and the en¬ 
couragement of NayapiUa, the Tantrk view obtained 
now over die whole of Cauda, Even from far-off 
countries like Tibet scholars came in numbers to Vikra- 
mashilit to obtain instructions of the Tannic school, 
Hindus and Buddhists were alike eager to worship 
goddess Tara (divine energy) and tu team the esoteric 
practices. People in those days looked upon this Tiril 
as a Hindu goddess. Shiva and Shakti were then 
receiving worship throughout the country’. Dipamkaras 
view or Buddhism had much in common with the Hindu 
Tantrism. In fact. Buddhism lingered on only in name 
—all its institutions, nay, even its deities, having be¬ 
come already incorporated with those of Hinduism. 

Under these circumstances it became almost im¬ 
possible for tile people to mark out the line of demar 
cation between Buddhism and Shaivaism. Tht former 
lost itself in and added to the development of the 
latter. Even for the propitiation of Buddha, grants of 
land were made to Brdhmanas M ah i pa la was a Bud¬ 

dhist ; still, on the day of the sun's passage from Libra 
to Scorpio or horn Aries to Taurus, he performed his 
j WwifrjMn ablution in the Ganges and made grants of land to 
^ Br^hmaitas in Lite hope and belief of thus securing the 
good will of Buddha During his reign there was little 
or no distinction between Hindus and Buddhists. The 
current of Buddhism was fast emptying itself into Hin¬ 
duism and feeding the stream of Shaivaism, which had 
about this time established itself over Bengal 
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The P£!a kings had beeun to establish temples 
Shiva. The famous tUn*ap 4 la* (f. 10601 too) had ash^™ 
tank dug as vast as a lake, and dose by it three huge'™'’ 1 *' 
temples of Shiva built where idols of the god were also 
duty installed. Many Hindu and Buddhist temples of 
this nature were established in the town of Rjinaviti 
(present village of Amriii in the district of Malda ?), 
his new* capital- Here were towering temples with 
the images of Avalokitcshwara, Lokeshwara and other 
Buddhist gods. The form of this Lokeshwara was like 
that of Shiva, and adorned in the same manner with 
ornaments of snakes. In the great Vihira of Jagad- 
dala at Ramivaii also there was at this time installed 
the idol of Lokeshwara Buddha, lit the eyes of the 
common people of this time, Shiva and Lokeshwara 
looked exactly alike anti passed for the same god. Both 
the Shalvas and the Buddhists of the time were followers 
of the Tantric school, and the figure of the Buddhist 
Bbairava passed generally for that of the Hindu Shiva. 
Owing to this popular confusion .many a Buddhist temple 
was losing its distinctive denominational character, 

.And it was now that T4M and Aryya Tiri were 
taking their seats as Adyi Devi on the left side of Shiva. 
There is a report to the effect that Buddha first en¬ 
trusted to Shiva the task of protecting his religion from 
the violation of the Sakas; but, when Shiva was found 
unequal to it, Buddha transferred the duty to Chlmundl. 

1 During the Utter half of ihe eleventh century Bengal pissed 
through what our be called a period of Triarchy for Three Inde¬ 
pendent Kingdoms}. Tbe Fills were rulers in the North, the 
Vartnam in (he East, and the Senas us the Wet. By the beginning 
of rise twelfth century the Senas had made themselves master, of 1 
United Bengal and pushed thar arm*into Assam, Orissa, and Bihar, 
and they maintained the hegemony of their dynasty throughout the 
century (til its close, when they fell before Moslem attacks- 
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It is dear that Buddhism was gradually passing into 
Shaivusm. 

Shaivaism became welt established in RAmivati and 
Gauda, the capital cities, and this ted to the general 
adoption of its practices throughout the country. In 
the similes applied to the Pila tings, the influence of 
Shaivaism is dearly marked. In the copperplate 
granted by MadanapAb {(.. mo) wc. And the following 
line:— 

“Of VigrahapAIa was begotten Mahipila, as glorious 
as Chandra-shefcham Shiva." 1 

Thus Shaivaism found its way even intv the inscrip¬ 
tions of professedly Buddhist rulers. The Pala Em¬ 
perors were Buddhists, while their wives became attached 
to Hinduism. From the above mentioned copper-plate, 
we learn that Queen CbitramacikA had the Mak&bkdrata 
recited to her by a certain Brahmana named Vaieshwara 
Swiroin, and as remuneration granted him a piece of 
land iri the name of Buddha BhoitAraka of divine attri¬ 
butes. Even in the royal zenana Hindu customs were 
being practised as religiously as in a strict Hindu family. 
And we have seen, besides, that the difference between 
Hinduism and Buddhism had already died out From 
these facts we may easily infer the trend of the people's 
socio-religious ! life. It was this: Shaivaism had over¬ 
grown Btddhism ; * or, the biter had become identified 
with the former. 


"-Like -i second Chandra-slick ham Shiva, he hail the giwiou-, 
Malliplk for his son, whose fame was mmefeipini than water mixed 
with sandalwood powder, and whose gloria were sting by the joymu 
people over the whole world.** 

’For the archawlogy of the penod, see Banerjis PMa */ 

- i'hh the section on "The Altr|ed Extinction 0 r Buddhism m 
Indiai M la Ctt&Jt ^e/pw tkrflugk Hindu Ews, 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE TANTRIC LORE OF MEDLEV AL BUDDHISM. 

Section I.—Mauavamc Mythologv. 

It was the Buddhists of the MahAyAna branch that 
developed what may be catted Tantric Buddhism. In 
course of time a branch shot out from this sect with 
the tenets of Guhya Pharma (occult religion), and later 
on another branch under the name of Man tray Ana. 
From this last also, by and hy. there sprung again first 
Kalachakra and then Vajrayina. 

In the middle of the seventh century, 1 tiuen-Thsang 
found the predominance of Tarurism in Buddhism. 
For a long while before this the HinayAna and Mahl- 
ylna sects had been quarrelling with each other. The 
Shramapas of the first sect inveigled against the second, 
and denounced it dearly as having brought about the 
ruin of genuine Buddhism. 

The Madhyamika sect of MaMydnists first produced 
religious unification in the country by being the connect¬ 
ing link between Hinduism and Buddhism. It was 
again this sect that indirectly helped in the downfall 
of Buddhism. For the Kaladiakru and the Vajrayana 
teds that grew nut of it caused Buddhism to ultimately 
leae iisi-il' in a Tantrum abounding in ceremonial forms 
and observances. The compiler of Sctrt/a Darshana 
has assigned Shunyav&da (the theory of the void) as 

m 
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ThtVa«i. the kernel of the Madhyamika religion. The Mahi- 
yinisis have drawn a complex picture of the creation of 
the Universe by fancying a Mahd Shunya (great void) 
beyond and above the Shunya, and again many other 
things beyond it. 

Th* -U« The Shramanas of the Mah 4 y&nasect have discussed 

the theory of creation after the manner of the Hindu 
Purtmsts. They have replaced the formless Mahcs- 
hwarii—of the form of the void—by an Adi (First) 
Buddha and with his help have thrown open rhe door 
to the realm of creation. They have traced tire visible 
universe front this Adi Buddha, an embodiment of “the 
absolute void ", 

Th« HuitifiH, The MaMyAnists have taken pains to establish the 
LhcSacLiii antiquity 0 f their religious view by tracing it through 
ttodhiiiUMi. DhyAni Buddhas like Brahmfl, Visnu. Mahes 

hwar;t and the other Hindu PurAnic gods, to the Adi or 
Original Buddha, who is "all void," the state that existed 
bc/ort- the universe came into being. Nay, not content 
with this, they have even bin tried Shakiis (personified 
energies and wivrs) to these Buddhas and have thus 
made their pantheon a complex one. And to make it 
more complex, they have created Bodhisattvas 1 out of 
those ascetics who have, by virtue of their meditation 
and devotion, become entitled to the attainment of the 
real state of Buddha Thus we have got three orders 
of divinities—the Buddhas, the Buddha Shakiis and the 
Bodhisalivas—which have given diversity to medfeeval 
Buddhism 

We gi'Je below a list * of the several Buddhas. Buddha 
Shakiis and the Bodhisattvasi— 

‘The being, thui icijuires BndH (i.e, the knowledge lhar confer* 
the iUic of UudJbi, l ’ the Enlightened 4 ) is so cilleci, L t * 
Hoddiu. in punt. 

* Vi£t Getty’s Gedi #/ Ptgrthri-n Bttddhism, (ip, jj, hjj_ 
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ZMvifjfj Buddha. Buddha-SkakiL Bodhji<\ttva. 

(i) VajTOtfiui* V.ijmdhilwiswail SaRiiiimabhadrfc 

(?) Aksobhya Uchani VajnpSni 

(3) R*tfia Simhhava Mlrmkl Rsln»pSni 

(4) Amitdbha Pfindura Padmapiui Avakltiieihwiia 

(5} Aiuoglia Siddhi Tird Vishwupdni 

According to MahAv&nism men can gradually rise, by HmnM 
virtue of their spiritual culture, to the attainment of 
state of gods. Men who have thus attained the state 
of Buddha .ire said to be ** Human Buddhas,'' and the 
names of seven such Buddhas ore found on record. 

These are—Vipashyi, Sikhi, Vishwabhu, Krakuch- 
handa, Kanaka muni, Kdshyapa and ShSkvamimL 

Thus the Buddhist pantheon was growing in extent 
with the addition of Buddhas, Buddha-Shaktis and Bodhi- 
saitvas, After the manner of the Purlnic Hindus who 
had managed to raise the number ol the Vcdjc gods from 
thirty-three to as many crorcs (t crorc—10 millions), 
the Buddhist gods also were multiplied considerably 
The imitation did not stop there. Like Hindu gods, 
the Buddhist ones also had their images made and 
installed. 

Section H. — The Common Factor* in Neo-Hinduism 
and NeoBunpiiisM. 

(<r) Bodhisaitvas, 

A Buddhist god, named A valokitesh warn, 1 was heldxiw impon 
in special esteem among the Buddhists of the Mahi y ana.t■ 

'Set tlte chapter on "Siria. Japanese flniidhiim and Nee* 

Hinduism " in Chituit Jttlijpjm tAsvUfk Hindu Eytt, 

~ Vidr Getty 3 Gi\h d,/ Ntirtht™ Buddhism ^ pp» 54-551 Uf. An 
jJialjiis oT ibc Aitribuun end form*, of all ibc Bodhmitvis wontd 
indicate that the features of the nw-Hindu BtahmA, Vtiriu, 

and Shiva, tan be ascnhtft to one 0 % other of tjies* Tins eHpliiinu 
why the mind of mtdi rcval InUm ms fast obliterating the d wo inditing 
between Mah^yinism and Putamsm 
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sect. It is questionable if Buddha himself ever received 
the same amount of homage at their hands. Fa Hien 
as well as Hiucn-Tbsajqj saw many an image of this 
Avaloktteshwara. This god with two others named 
PrajnJbpAramitA and Manjiishn, exercised undisputed 
sway from Muttra and Central India to Bihar and 
Bengal, Even Emperor Hatsa himsdf is known to 
have offered prayers to Bodhissiiva Atalokiteshwara. 1 
From the aniwnt of Hiuen-Thsang we learn that a 
large number of the images of this god were standing 
about the celebrated Hod hi tree of Gaya. The Buddhists 
of Eastern India remembered this god and offered 
prayers to him and begged his grace while taking their 
seats, sitting down to dinner or going to bed. N Aland A 
also abounded with images of this god. Inside the 
Vihdra here, exactly in the centre, was an image of his, 
of short stature, holding a totus flower in full bloom in 
hk hand, and aloft on his head, and enshrouded by his 
hair, the figure of AmilAbha Buddha, People in general 
held this idol in great esteem and reverence. 

The location of AmitAbha Buddha on the head of 
the image of A vdok.itt-shwara reminds the H indus of and 
makes them hold it to be the figure of Shamkara (Shiva ) 
bolding on his head the goddess GamgA. 

In Satihanu maid Tartifa Khasarjiana Lokeshwara 
has been described as " having an effulgent body like 
cnorcs of moons, with long malted hair on his head, on 
which, like tin* crown, is seated AmitAbha, He is 
decorated with all sorts of ornaments, and is lying down 
on a sofa placed above the moon, which is m its turn 
placed on a lotus representing the universe. He has a 

*£« Waddell 'i /•Join EuJJkiit Cult Amlfkitu mxd kii Cm- 
hjri Jura thi .fern** mi m the joutul of tJ le Royal Asiatic Society 
(London, i Ho 4) 
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smiling- face and is twice eight years old. His right Parmphei- 
hand is in the posture of pronouncing benediction and SiSifini* 
in the left he is holding a lotus will; the stalk. He is 
jovial with the use of nectar streaming down from his 
palms. Below him is the glorious Futnlaka. who dwells 
in the Achalodanj, whose face is turned upwards, who 
has a large belly and is very lean, whose complexion 
is very white, who has an elongated face, whose eyes 
are genial with kindness, who is intoxicated with the 
passion of love, but is very calm, and who is decorated 
.rich various ornaments. Behind him is TArA and on 
his right-hand side is Sudhanva KumAra. Here TArh 
is shyAma (of dark complexion), holding a lotus with die 
stalk in her left hand and displaying the palm of her 
right adorned with various ornaments and bending 
down, as it were, under the weight of a pair or breasts 
revealing her blooming youth. SudhanvA KumAra, 
again, h standing with folded hands. His complexion 
is Like that of gold. He is of the form of KumAra 
(Karri key a, the god of war) and adorned with all sorts 
of ornaments and holding a book under his left arm pit. 

On the west is lihrikuii and on the north Hayagrjva. 

Here Bhrikmi is represented as having four hands and 
three f-yes, of golden complexion and with matted hair 
on his head. He is holding a tridandi (it should 
properly be tridatula, three staves, representing the 
control or thought, s|X:ech and action, titer person who 
carries these staves iieing called trldandi) and a Kamnn- 
dalu (water-pot, such as the ascetic* carry) in hU left 
hand, and in his right i* tarrying a rosary of beads 
showing the attitude of prayer. Hayagriva is crimson- 
coloured and of short stature. He has a long belly, 
the bright upturned hair of nis head is reddish brown, 
and a snake ;s representing his sacred thread. The 
complexion of his beard is more reddish brown. 

tx * 
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He has three eyes, and all of them are red and circular 
and his eyebrows are contracted as if in a frown. He is 
clothed iii a tiger’s skin and holds a club as weapon (in 
his left hand), the right hand being set in the altitude of 
prayer. All these are standing ready and prompt to follow 
up the slightest hints through the eyes of their master." 

From the above we learn that Khasarpana Loke- 
shwara. or Avabkiteshwara is as effulgent as ten million 
moons: and amidst the locks of matted hair on his head 
is seated the image of Amit&bha. Avalokiteshwara is 
seiLted in the particular posture known as Padmasana 
(in which the statues of Buddha are invariably repre¬ 
sented) and is about sixteen years old Close by him 
Sudhanva Kum^ra is standing with folded hands. He 
has a golden complexion and a large belly. On the 
right-hand side is the goddess T3ra in the full bloom of 
youth. She is crimson coloured and is holding a blue 
lotus in her left hand On the west in the standing 
posture is Bhrik'iti of three eyes and four hands and 
with a profusion of matted hair on his head. He is 
holding a tridandn and a kamandalu in his hand*. And 
crimson-coloured. Hayagrtva of a long belly and three 
eyes, clad in a tiger’s skin and wearing a snake as his 
sacred thread, is standing on the north. 

From these descriptions we get a glimpse into the 
Tan trie pantheon of Buddhism. T&ri, Bhrikuti, Haya- 
griva and the like seem to be.the courtiers of Avalokrte- 
sh warn. 1 n the treatise known as S^diann-mdld Taptra 
detailed accounts are to be found of the Ary a Avalokite- 
shwara and the Khasarpana Lokeshwara. These are 
but two names of one and the same deity. 1 The Maha- 
y&na sect used to worship all these gods. 

1 And vXnv hive learfy Applied [he funn; i# Klmjaipana- AvaEo- 
—Dti*£ Indian Pumditi m /At htnJ Sx<m\ p i£l. 
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fn some places images of this beautiful Lokcshwara Th* fa™ 
god are found with four hands and three eyes. u**«b**™ 

In Mayurbhanj, according to Vasu, Lokcshwara baa 3 "***?*^ 
four hands and three eyes. He has matted hair on his 
head from amidst which a moon shines. Snakes form 
the ornaments on his person, In two of his hands he 
holds a rosary and a Kamandalu, and the other two 
are raised by way of cheering the votaries and granting 
(hem boons. He is seated in the particular posture 
known as Fadmdsana under the Bodhi tree. 

This form of Lokeshwara, it must be said, is a distinct 
copy of the Hindu god M abide va. The Tantric Bud¬ 
dhists installed such images of lokeshwara, offered wor¬ 
ship to him and held festivities in his honour. 

in Buddhist temples is to be found the image of 
Manjushrf 1 on the right-hand side of the idol of Avaloki- 
teshwara We quote below the description that is given 
of him in SddkaW'mdfd Tanim :— 

"One's own self fidentical with the god on whom 
is concentrated—in this case Manjushrt) is to be content'nutu n> 

plated as of yellow complexion, performing the Vyak-^^'* 11 
hyina mudrd (a sign made by intertwining the fingers 
of both the hands in religious worship) and adorned with 
jewels. He wears a crown set with gems and is hold¬ 
ing a lotus in his left hand. He is sealed on a thronc 
with the image of Aksobhya placed on the crown of his 
head. On bis right hand is standing witn folded hands 
Stidham a Kiuajta, sprung from the Vija (a mystic syl¬ 
lable representing a deity and symbe firing his powers) of 
Hoom, resplendent with various ornaments, wearing a 
jewelled crown and holding under his arm-pit a book 
dealing with all religions. On the left is jamari of dark 
complexion,, sprung from the Vija of Hoorn, of disfigured 
face and upturned and tawny coloured hair, holding a 
\ Vedt Getty, p. 95- 
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dub m his ivind and becknketi with jewek, To his south 
and north arc standing Chajidra-pnibhd and Surya- 
praJbhA respectively. In the east is Vairochana, in the 
west Ratna-sambbavo, in the north AmiLdbha, and in 
the south Amoghasiddhi. And in the south-east and 
the three other corners are Loch an A, Mimaki, PindarA 
and Tari," 

Buddhists worshipped Manjushri <>f this description 
^nd attended by all these Hud didst idols Manjushri 
of yellow complexion and seated on the throne; lovely 
Sttdhanvd-KumAra with a book under his arm-pit; 
JamAri of disfigured face and dark complexion, and 
Vairochana, Ratna-Sambhava, Amitdbha and Amogba- 
siddhi, as well as LochanA, Mimaki, PAndarA and TArA; 
this host oi MahAyAnic deities was more or less parallel 
to, and could be easily assimilated with, the prevailing 
PurAnit: gods and goddesses. 

(i) 71inf. 

The image of the goddess Tird is generally found 
on the left side of that or Lokeshwara of three eyes and 
four hands, of white colour, with a profusion of matted 
hair on the head and seated under the Bodhi tree. In 
many Buddhist VihAras these images were installed. 
Although the ordinary place of TarA is on the left side 
of Lokeshwara, yet in some places her image has been 
found on his right-hand side Owing id diffcrem names 
this TitrA is found to he divided into several classes 
such as—Nik Saras watt TArA, AryA TSrA, fangalf 
TArA, Vajra TArA, etc. The female figure named 
as Nila Saraswati TArA is held in deep reverence by 
the YogftchAra sect of Tibet The following descrip¬ 
tion k found of this Saraswati in Swat antra Tantrc 

" On the western side of Meru (Pamir) is the great 
lake of Cholana where was bom *\i| a SaraswatT Tari" 1 
1 Afch*olo*ical Survey of Mayurbhuij 
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The figure of Tftra was held in great esteem among %* Tifi 
the MaJiAyAnists. Hiuen-Thsang saw one such image tu-i 
in the monastery of NilandA, where worship was offered 
and festivities held with great pomp. He took care to 
leave an account of this idol. 

,f To the north of a figure of Buddha —2 or 3 li, in a 
Vihdra, constructed of brick—is a figure of TurA Bodhi- 
sattva. This figure k of great height and its spiritual 
appearance very striking. Every fast-day of the year 
large offerings are made to it. The kings and ministers 
and great people of the neighbouring countries offer ex* 
rpiisiie perfumes and flowers, holding gem-covered flags 
and canopies, whilst instruments of metal and stone 
resound in turns, mingled with the harmony of flutes 
and harps. These religious assemblies last for seven 
days." 

An under-current of the GamblurA festivities is 
found on observation to be stealthily flowing beneath 
the rituals and ceremonials that were observed in con¬ 
nexion with the worship and festival of TArA. On the 
day of festival the Buddhists would worship and, make 
offerings to her, and m this kings and ministers and 
the people generally took part alike. Various kinds of 
music added to the grandeur of the occasion, and people 
from the neighbouring countries attended the places in 
their tens and thousands, and thus the current of festi¬ 
vities rolled on for seven consecutive days—just the 
number that the Gambhird festival covers. It will thus 
be seen that in course of time this Arya TArl festival 
passed on into the Shaiva Gambit fed. 

Jatigali TirA is similar to Arya TirA. The epi-l* 1 'i Btl T ^*- 
thet “ JangalT" (lit. relating to a forest) is due to the 
filet that the Shramanas of the MahAyAna sect wor¬ 
shipped this goddess with two or four hands in the 
wilderness. Her description is to be found in the follow- 
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mg instruction for contemplation quoted from the Bud¬ 
dhist Taiuric treatise, Sad&anatttdhi :— 

r ' She has to be contemplated as of white colour and 
two or four hands and as being ail white, with matted 
hair on her head as crown. She is clad in white, adorned 
with white ornaments and white snakes and seated on 
the couch of truth. Of the four hands the principal 
two are engaged in playing on a lyre; of the other 
two the left is holding a white snake and the right is 
set in the Mu dr 4 (attitude) of Abkaya (hope and re¬ 
assurance). She is encircled by a halo resembling the 
glow of the moon." 

YijraTiri, Vajra Tard was worshipped by the Mah&yiUusts. 

I \ is this goddess who in some parts oF India has come 
to be known as Chandi. In Stidhana Samntkckaya., a 
treatise on Buddhist Tantrism. the following description 
is found:— 

" She has to be contemplated as seated firm on a 
moon as throne fixed on a lotus representing the universe, 
in the centre of the circle of the MStrikSs (lit, mothers!, 
sixteen goddesses such os PadmS, Gaud, etc,). She has 
eight hands and four faces of white, dark, yellow and red 
colours and all turned a little to the left, and furnished 
with three eyes. She is decorated with all sorts of orna¬ 
ments, The glow of her complexion is like that of gold 
and she has a majestic appearance blooming with the 
signs of maidenhood. The halo of her person is blood- 
red, and four Buddhas are set on ha- crown. Close by 
her is a couch of the thunder-bole In three of her right 
hands are a thunder-boh, a dart and a snake, and the 
fourth one is set in the attitude of conferring boons. 
And on the fore fingers of the four left hands are a lotus, 
a bow, a thunder-bolt as a guiding hook (arikusha) and 
another as a noose. “ 

In the Nepalese edition of Sddktinamdla T&ntro, the 
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following description is found of Kurukulla Devi, who K-jiukuni 
is also a personified energy of Buddha:— 

“She has to be contemplated as of crimson com- 
pi ex ion, seated on a red lotus and dressed in red. Her 
crown also is of crimson colour She has four hands. 

Of ihr- two left, the upper is set in the attitude of giving 
assurance and the lower is holding a quiver set with 
jewels ; of the two right the upper one is holding a bow 
with a set arrow and the lower is pulling to the ear the 
floral string of an arrow which is also made of the 
blossoms of the red lotus.' 1 

Beside these the pantheon of the Mah&y&ia sect con- 
tained many other gods and goddesses. The female p^n. the 
form of Dharma is also due to their fancy. Figures ofP^^*, t ht 
Disarms as a goddess have been discovered in the Mahl-™ n! M,Jl 
bod hi of Nepal and Vadasihi in Mayurbhanj. And 
as such Dhairna has got the names of PrajnA-pdramiti, 

Dharma Devi, Arya T&rft and GayeshwarL She is also 
known as Adi Dharma Devi and Adyi Devi It is this 
Arya Tdr4 or Adyi Devi in whose honour festivities are 
held in the present-day Gambhird, The real form of 
the Buddhist goddess TirA b to be found in ihr follow¬ 
ing quotation from Swaiattira Tanlra :— 

"She has to be contemplated as three-eyed, of a dark 
blue hue. and holding in her two hands a lotus and 
boons. She is surrounded by a number of Shaktis ol 
many forms and diverse colours. She has a smiling face 
and her ornaments are made of sparkling gems and 
pearls. Her feet, resembling two full-blown lotuses, are 
resting on a jewelled footstool." 

Again, hi Sddkmamdld Tantra we meet with the 
following description of Mahottari Tara " She has to 
be contemplated as of a dark-blue colour with two hands. 

Her right is set in the attitude of granting boons and 
her left is holding the stalk of a glorious lotus. She 
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Nl^inHP dj 

(t. A|o). 


is decorated with all sons of ornaments aod is reclining 
on a sofa made of moons and lotuses.* 1 

It will now be clear that the Buddhists were invest¬ 
ing with forms, according to their fancies, the gods and 
goddesses of Tantrism, and devising their suitable forms 
of worship and festivities. It was this Tantrism that 
brought about the rapprockettuni of the MaMyAnists 
with die Purimsts, whose feminine divinities were 
analogues or duplicates of these TirAs. 

Section III.— Drama aj;d Tantrism. 

From the time of Fa Hien down to that of Hiuen- 
Thsang there was a steady spread of the Tan! He influ¬ 
ence among the followers of Buddhism. In course of 
time there developed out of MahAyAnism the Manira- 
y&na, and the Vajrayina sects. The dramatic works of 
the period testify to the Tanuric influence. 

The drama NdgAnanda, composed during the reign 
of Emperor Har$a (seventh century), indicates that 
Tantrism had become well established in upper India. 

JtmutavAhana was a Buddhist while his consort Mil- 
yavati was an ideal Shaun. She worshipped Gaurl of 
all attributes. On one occasion jimutavihana lost his 
life, but was restored to it through the grace of Shiva and 
Durgi (Gann), At this time Hiuen- Thsang {639-45) 
noticed extensive worship and festivities held in honour 
of gods like Avalokiteshwara, who, however, looked 
like Shiva in appearance, and a bo rtf goddesses like 
1 ar£ and Aryya Tari looking like Gaurl. After rhis. 
about the middle of the eighth century, LaiitAditya 
defeated Vashovormon, King of Kanauj, and took with 
him to Kashmir the renowned poet BhayabhutL It was 
this poet who was the author of the Sanskrit drama 
Mdlaii-Miitikava, in which we find clear proofs of the 
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sway which Tuntrism exercised about that time over 
the people. 

The plot of M&tott'-M&dkatia starts with the spring uiuti- 
festiva] otherwise known os the Madanotsava (Cupid's 
festival). On one such occasion the scholar M idhavasaw 
the minister's daughter MSlati passing by on the back of 
an elephant- Her eyes also fell on him and, as luck would 
have it. they loved each other at first sight. They were, 
however, very differently situated, and Midhava who 
could, on no account, aspire to the hands of his beloved, 
threw himself in despair on the mercy of one Kimandaki, 
who was a Buddhist nun. She gave him hopes of a 
union with the minister's girl, but could not effect this. 

Now. in greater despair, Madhava resolved to take re¬ 
course to some Tantric means as likely to be more effi¬ 
cacious in securing Milati. Hard by on the cremation' 
ground there was a temple dedicated to the service of 
the goddess Chatnundi, and there was in her service at 
this time a Bhairavi (a female anchorite who has. accord¬ 
ing to the Tantric system, dedicated her life to the worship 
of Bhairava, a name of Shiva), named Kap&Ia Kun~ 
dal^, who wore about her neck what may be called a 
garland of human skulls. She applied herself to the 
practice of Tantric rituals on the cremation-ground with 
raw liesh and the like. Shairava (masculine of Bhairavt) 
Aghoraghanta intended to sacrifice a chaste maiden be' 
fore the goddess and then to sit in meditation on her 
corpse. And with this purpose in view he managed to 
bring the minister's girl Malati to the place of cremation 
in the required guise. Somehow MMhava came to 
have an inkling of his mind and succeeded in taking 
away the life of Aghora before he could realize his heinous 
object. He could not. however, find out the whereabouts 
of his lady-love, and in the course of the search reached 
the Vindhya hills. Fortune smiles upon Him now and 
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here he met a Buddhist turn pursuing; the Tantric system. 
Her name was Sauddmini. And at length through her 
magic powers and the- spiritual strength that she had 
gained through abstract contemplation, he became united 
with his M&latf. The influence of Tantric Buddhism 
peeps out through incidents like this ; and under its spell, 
it will also he noticed, the commandment of Buddhism 
as to the abstention from killing, nay, dealing cruelly 
with any creatures, seems to have becomes dead letter, 
chimimin ChAmundfl also came to be an object of worship w r ith 
the Buddhists of the Tantric school. Ii> the Tantric 
Jbe^Jn^ie 1 £* T 'P* urtS Buddhism accounts are found of many 
*W. Buddhist Shaktis. ChAmundi was at this time reminded 
as a Buddhist goddess. The following description of 
her is to be found in Sdrarfd- Tilaka ;— 

“ She has to be contemplated as of blood-red colour, 
wearing a garland of human heads and holding in her 
hands a spear, a sword, a human skull and the bone of 
the forehead.' As to her hands, in some places we are 
told she has eight, in others ten, and in still others 
sixteen. 

Dcvti option Thus the deities of Hindu Tantric pantheon were 
° xtn being worshipped by the Tantrists of Buddhism The 
practice of worshipping deities sitting on a corpse and 
the ■ fiber Tantric rites are akin to the Mashina dance 
and the ** corpse dance of the Shaiva Gambhirl The 
ceremonies of the Gambhird festival bear ample traces 
of the Tantric influence on it. The T4ri of Buddhist 
Tantrism is similar in character to the Kali and Tiri 
and th*r other Shakos of thi- Hindu Tantrism. 1 CM- 
munda also belongs to the same category. 

; Sw 0.i /Ar \fa!kir f ihd Avalon's Primiflti of 

Tan Mi usd other frOtfcf. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

BAM AI PANDIT, A FOLK-MINSTREL OF DECADENT 
BUDDHISM, 

Section I—Tawtkism op tub Bengalee Buddhist 
Missionary in Tibet (Eleventh Century), 

Ik the early part of the eleventh century, Tantrism of 
both the Buddhist and the Shaba forms obtained un¬ 
opposed in Cauda. From a study of the lift? of Alisha 
ShrijnAna, we may have a glimpse into the Buddhist 
Tantrism and the socio-religious condition generally of 
those times. It was Buddhism as practised by Atisha 
which was the prevailing form of the Buddhist creed 
in Eastern India. He followed the VajrayAna and the 
MarurayAna divisions of the Mahay Ana branch of 
Buddhism. 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries there 
flourished tn Eastern India such Buddhist preceptors 
and minnesingers as R&mA:, SetAt, \ T il.it, KAmsAi, Hadipi 
and KinipA; and there were composed such folk-songs 
as the Lays of MakffSla, Lays of Monikachandm, and 
Lays of Govindtichmuira, and the SAttnva Parana of 
Kaniai PandiL 

The Bengal of this period presents a good many in- 
stances of self-denial and indifference to the world and 
all it can give. The life of Dipamkara or Shrijnana or. 
Atisha (r. 1040) is a mirror in which we may see a 

!&} 
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faithful image of Buddhism as it prevailed in this age, 
it was this religious trend that found expression in later 
times in the Shunya Purdm of Rdmdi, Indeed, the 
religious ideal set forth in this work may be said to be 
a slightly modified form of that which Dipamkara had 
professed and inculcated. 

}i(4.tao{m s» Shrijnina worshipped T&rA and in all his doings re¬ 
ceived his inspiration from her. When it was arranged 
that he should go to Tibet, with a view to ascertain if 
he should do this, and to know beforehand if good or 
evil was likely to accrue from it, he stepped into the 
temple of the goddess, and, placing before the image a 
S u varna-mandala (golden orb) as a necessary ingred¬ 
ient of worship, offered prayers to her. TdrA appeared 
before him in a vision with this instruction . “Go to 
Mukhcn. the resort of pilgrims, which is not far off from 
Vikramashiid. There you will meet a female mendi¬ 
cant. fell her of your wishes and she will give you 
proper advice." 

As was the custom in those days, with a handful of 
cowries (conch-shells, smallest units of currency) Alisha 
set out for the temple of TirA at VikramasliiLt with the 
object of consulting the Buddhist mendicant. He also 
carried with him presents for the goddess, including 
a golden orb. On his arrival there, he placed these 
itrfirics before the idol and gave the cowries to the 
Yogini (female devotee) of the temple. He then con¬ 
sulted her as to the result of his intended visit to Tibet. 
The female devotee replied that it would be good, but 
she added that he was to meet his death there. 

WorKhip or From VikramitshiLl Shrijndna prepared to visit Vajri- 
** riT4rt sana. Achdryya (preceptor) janashri advised him to 
look for the instructions of a certain Yogini of the 
temple of Vajra. Tirik on this point While proceeding 
accordingly to the above temple he met with a Yogini 
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of resplendent form and consulted her also as to the 
consequences of his intended visit 10 Tibet. She also 
made the same reply as her sister. Then, when he 
had reached the temple of Vajra Tlri his wonder 
knew no bounds on the Yogini of this place asking him 
for the handful of cowries which Janashri had advised 
him to take with him. But a greater surprise was in 
store for him, for he soon came to learn that the YoginJ 
he had encountered on his way was no other than the 
goddess Vajra Tart herself 

Alisha took along with him into Tibet Nagacho, 
Lochablia, Bhumigarbha, Bhumisamgha, Viryyaehandra 1 
and a few other natives of Tibet 

On their way they were encountered by a troop of 
pilgrims who belonged to the Shaiva, the Yaisnava and 
the K dpi la creeds. These hired a band of eighteen 
robbers to assassinate Alisha and to plunder his bag 
and baggage. At the eery sight of them he read their 
minds and uttered some incantation by touching the Th- h„.i 
ground and making gestures with his fingers. Tibs p,fl ' 
non plussed the robbers and caused them to he ‘ rfhy| *“ > 

bound Et is reported that ii was through the grace of 
ra.nl herself that Atisha became master of this super¬ 
natural power/ 

On his arrival in Tibet, he performed his ablutions 
in a tank and went through the ceremony of offering 
water, etc., to the manes of deceased ancestors, Na- 
gacho asked what all this meant, and he said he was 
offering water to the manes of the deceased,* He also 

1 Brother of Alisha. — IndUtt PunJtti in ike fand 0 f Swar, 

P- 6$. 

*Thc goddess Tirf is believed lo pouess Uie >ecret of deiccn;;g 
and catching robbers by erruin chamwi-— Ibid., |>. 6^. 

* Atisha said that he was offering vutun to the Pn-m —fad 

p ;a. 
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instructed N&gacho in the worship of the god Kha- 
sarpana. 

$v|wnt*it3iii From this incident in the life of Alisha we get a fair 
l,Jca u| the trend of Buddhism that obtained later in the 
Tam rum *' me Kdmal Pandit. We learn further that to every 

A«rtuui»[knM>rtemple of Buddhist goddesses was attached a Shramanl, 
ttST<* female devotee. We also obtain an idea of the hold 
<“«» l j«ji r (hat the practice of the Yoga system then had upon thr 
minds u! the people from the supernatural powers as¬ 
cribed to a certain disciple of Alisha. This man. while 
bidding adieu to his preceptor, took his bag for alms and 
other articles, and* in order tosh ow his mastery of 
the yoga practices, he quickly transformed himself 
into a terrible tiger and devoured a corpse that was 
lying close by. Then, in the twinkling or an eye* he 
assumed his own form again and stood before his pre¬ 
ceptor. T hereupon Alisha remarked ; “ Now you can 
practise what form of worship you like 
Anwixh 1 he system of Dharma-warship inculcated by Rdinii 

ihtXwV P;itldi< w;iS based ori such views of Tantrism, but 
k' hildt" ra0W ^ ert? did he acknowledge this in words. Dipam- 
iIie pr*K:kc kara Shrtjnana also did not regard his worshipping 
offering oblation of water to Lokeshwara, etc, and 
his an of making the robber spellbound, as Tantrtc 
affairs ; for on one occasion Alisha observed before 
Gyftson; “Practising the Tantric system is not pro¬ 
ductive of good to Buddhists, nor U it proper for them 

Section IL —Hindu Elements is Ramais BumumM. 

The worship of Triratna-murti was in vogue in 
Bengal when Ramii Pandit preached his Dhanna 
worship. The Trimurti (three figures) consisted 

' Atiiha -aid " II «4a nyl good for a Buddhist priest to have 
Uarnt a. Ttmtric dutm from * ht relit J V— ft&fh/t Pun Jin m tAt 
£*utd of Sam*) p 
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of Buddha, Dharma and Samgha, and was then H* orippat 
known as Tdrama (three jewels). Prior to this time f Trtm,tttl ‘ 
Dharma had a female form of sixteen years of age. 
Gradually, however, this form was discarded, and in 
a male form Dharma took his seat on the right side 
of Buddha, while Samgha, as a female, became es¬ 
tablished on his left* 

" Images of the gods and goddesses Lhat were 
worshipped (during the reign of the Pi la dynasty) 
have been discovered in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 

Mention has been made of these deities also in the 
Skunya Parana. * About this time the worship of 
Mabideva, Lokeshwara and Mohik&Ia was specially 
in force among Buddhists of the Tautric schooL All 
of these three gods have received special consideration 
in the Shunya Parana. images of Mahiklla have 
been found among the relics of the Pal a Empire. 

Hindu Shaktas and Buddhists of the Tan trie school 
alike recognized and provided for the worship of Maha 
kila 

We find that in all the Buddhist Tautric treatises' 
the descriptions of the system of worship, etc, are 
introduced by a medttaoon on the Shunya or Void, rh* v«r 
The Sknnya Parana of R&m 4 i also is based on this 
meditation. It is with the Shunya that he has started 
his chapter on creation. Prior to creation he has con¬ 
ceived Dharma to have sprung from Shunya; and 
from this Dharma he has derived the second place 

1 Svdi ^ joint image of the Trinint has bees discovered in 
Mahibodhi at fiflyx — Cunmngiijjn't Mak&bjdM, p, jj t pine mi. 

! Pre&ce to IStrsmi, published by the Bangfya Sihitya. 

Pari sad, CalcaUi. 

* SSdk.iaam£lst, SHkmmmmuihckaytf SidAanahifpQtgi* sod 
otbtr woAi of the Buddhist Tontric school, the old MSS. on CMnJi, 

Mtinjsj *rd Jupsntsatha Vijaya and the /#yr of Vsaiss (minstrels} 
all liiiirc references u> the Shimy*. Dharma' Adyi, etc. 

*3 
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and, one after another, all the other deities, and then 
he has provided for thdr worship with that of Dharma. 
Rftmfti has introduced Hindu deities along with the 
Mahftyfttiist Triratnamurti and; the Shunya. Thus he 
says 

EsiaciiuBn in “ Bow to the all-powerful Master, who is Niranjana 

Bjmitu ^ spotless, hence perfect) and formless.'’ 

11 By a beautiful process of evolution, He manifested 
Himself in three forms, which, though different, are but 
one and the same," 

“From a change in the Immutable sprang Dharma 
of white form, (Thus) Dharma of white complexion 
assumed a figure," 

Naw* is the symbol of the worshipful Niran]ana, 

' Aw‘ of the worshipful Rambhft (Shakti), ’Saw of 
Vijjnu,. and *Maw‘ of Mahftdeva, 

" • Maw ’ and 1 Aw 1 combined means the union of 
Shiva and Shakti—which destroys fears, which is with¬ 
out a beginning and is the master of Time, Clearly 
beyond forms and changes is the Shunya, whom the 
Immortals adore." 

y«*efnrmui* Deities of the Hindu pantheon are thus mixed up 
with those of the Buddhist in the Shunya Purdnut. 
Rftmfti's Trimurti is at once Mahay ft nic and Purftnic. 
The mystic syllable 11 Om " of the Vedists a as also 
adopted by the medieval Buddhist mintwsingtrs. 
Rftmfti has sung : " The mcit heinous sins of the house¬ 
hold fly away Irom as far as the sound of " Om" of 
Dharma reaches " (i.e. the uttering of " Om " destroys 
all sms). 

Not only "Om," but even the Gftyatri (a short but 
significant hymn to the Sun representing the Creator, 
which the Brfthmana repeats silently thrice a day) of 
Hinduism was gradually adopted by Buddhism, and the 
following Gftyatri of Dharma was composed 
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1 - L&t us meditate on the Siddhadeva (the 

perfect God), Whose religion is perfect (Siddhadharma), 
Who is Bhargadeva (the repository of all light and 
glory). Who is worshipful and upon Whom the mind 
should be fixed, that He may be pleased to direct our 
understanding towards the Siddhadharma." 


Section It], —The Work of Ramai as Preache 
(Twelfth Century ?). 

Ramai introduced the particular form of worship of Himit 
Dharma known as Dharma’s Gajan. He preached it^*^ lhe 
to all people without distinction of caste or creed, and, uh«w«. 
as the Buddhist Bhikgus oi yore had done, he travelled 
from place to place for the propagation of his religion. 

Thus it is said .— 

4 Then, with the object of establishing (the religion Rimai >niti- 
of) Dharma throughout the sea-girt earth, Rami 
veiled in various directions, (He declared that) Niran- 
jana (i,e, Dharma) was equally pleased with the worship 
offered by people of all castes, and thus he tried to es¬ 
tablish the religion of Dharma among the thirty-six 
castes." 

For the propagation of the worship of Dharma, Ramii ^- r ^. 
introduced the Dh&rma-pada, or Dharma-paduki (foot- ^ [ f eiJ h? 
prints or sandals of Dharma, also called Buddha-pada), 
in the place of his image, and enjoined that worship 
should he offered to it. Thus he says in -the course 
of his own account in his Shunya — 

44 1 have introduced the footprints, glorious as the 
Jotus, for which reason Niranjana has taken offence 
with me." 1 


1 The pretest of making the Dfumu-piduU is to be found in 
ihe MS treatise known u Dharma -fijf-paddftati, referred to seven! 
tinier. There ri is uxi thst the picture of a quidnlitcnj fon 
with four gties should he dawn with fwrvchtguxidi (five powders), 
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ib the The mantras {incantations) of RAmAi's Skuttya 
Pttrduit do not redly form the details of the worship 
of Dharma. They were simply song by the Dharms 
satiny As is at the conclusion of every function making up 
ihe worships The Dharma^pujdpaddhaii by Ramil 
is quit- a different treatise The worship of Dharma 
wps propagated in Bengal by RAmAi in accordance with 
the system laid down in this work. The songs that 
were sung during the worship were based on Skunya 

Pm’dfta. 

Let us now examine the process by which RAmAi 
evolved his story of creation from the Shunya and in¬ 
troduced the Man tray An a view regarding the Buddhist 
deities. 

The following are the several chapters of RAmAi's 
Shuuya Purina :— 

tbe CoMwt* (|) Beginning of creation: {a) Deluge; (3) TikA- 
pAvana, or purifying with a mark; (4) Plucking of 
dowers - (5) Worship of Dharma by H arish-chandra ; 
(6) Inspection of the room; {7) Inspection of the room 
by DAnapati (master of gifts); (8) Opening of the door ; 
{9) Purifying with the urine of the co.w . (to) Putting 
the sacral mark; (11) Yama-purAna, or the legend of 
Yama, the lord of death; (ta) Conversation with the 
messenger of Yama; (13) Conversation with the lord 
of death; (14) The Vaharanl (the river Styx of the 
Hindus); (15) I"he Place of Dharma; (16} AdhivAsa 
(ceremony introducing a festival or holy function); (17) 

Lnvde which VteJti, the King o l Serpent*, should be represented 
in the form of a circle. And inside thu circle a bkek tortoise 
should be dawn, upon the buck of which t pur of footprints should 
be pictured with white scndal-poste. And it b ihia p aj f (|m j« 
known as DlittTtna-paduka. The modem Dbuma-paadits regard 
this process as the Llusent system of Lthuma-wonhip. In Bhutan 
and adjacent countries ibis pair of footprints ;s also known as Dharma- 
pidi u well m Dtumu'pldiill. 
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Viramati-puja : (a) Vedtmanui; Burning o! resin ; 

(r) Equipping the horse ; (rf) V'dramAsi; (18) SandhyA 
p&vana ; {19) Manui; (20) DhenkimangalA ; (2)) 

Gam bh Art-manuals ; (22) GhAta-rnuktsi ; (23) Abode 
of Dharma; (24) Invocation of shrines; (25) Ablu¬ 
tion of Dharma ; (26) Dressing of Dharma ; (27) Offer¬ 
ing of dowers (with the hands joined together); {28) 

The abode of Gods; (29) MuktA-mangal;) ; (30) Wor¬ 
ship of Dharma; (31) Bath of Deliverance; (32) 

Chftla ; (33) Breaking of vows ; (34) Purifying with the 
urine of the cow ; (35) Putting the sacred mark ; (36) 
Performance of the homa (offering of clarified butter, 
etc, into the sacred fife) and the sacrifice: (37) The 
Vaitarani; and (38) The Manui of the Goddess 1 

Section IV.—The Creation Story in Shvhya 
Pvrana, 

We give below a short account of the Creation ohai™ 
story. According to RAmAi there was nothing but the jjjjj* 101 
Great Void Jit the beginning. There was then no God, 
no heaven, no being, nothing of the vegetable kingdom vdd. i»d *■ 
Then Dharma Niranjana, "having his mind fixed on‘ g,t ™* fa,m 
the Shuhya and depending on the Shunya, reflected : 

' What am I, the master of illusions, to create ? 1 " 

03 )- 

Then sprang Pavana, the wind-god, and of him 
were begotten the two Anilas, Dharma Niranjana. 
however, had not embodied himself in a form till now. 

Aftpr the An i las were born, 11 the Lord Himself created 
His own form "{[9)1 Hence 11 sprang all of a sudden 

^The functions, of M Dimmit'sibling ft (or ilie abode of Dhainia]* 
u d *TflmradMraiia n (holding of copper), 

M Th* sacrifice of goatV eic.* are found to be observed nowadays. 

The hymns of SA**y$ FarAm* ire let rc> music and attended with 
dance. 
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re-birth " (20) from the huge body of the Great Void 
Then from H is exhalation was bom the bird Uflukai" 
(a6), on the back of which the Dharma Niranjana took 
his seat.' 

Thereafter the goose was begotten of the UUuka. 
Then came the tortoise.* When he was found unable 
to bear Dharma upon bis back, then the laucr "took 
off hts sacred thread of gold “ and flung it into the 
waters. From this " sprang into being the serpent 
Vfcukl of thousand hoods ’ (94), 

Then the " filth of the body " ‘ was placed upon the 
YfcrtAiimjafheaji of Vibuki, and this was ultimately converted into 
a " the Vasumati, or earth. Thereafter Dharma Niran- 

jana, with Utlukai. "left the waters and got upon land,” 
and in the course of his travels through the world, " He 
wiped off die sweat of one side of His body ", And 
■there sprang into being.’ all of a sudden, the goddess 
fl liif Tni. Adya from this sweat" Ramai has said that "she 
bears the names of AdyS, Durgl and J&yft*'. This 
Durgil or primordial energy brought into being the god 
K&madeva (die god of love). All this time Dharma 
Nirtuijana was engaged in undivided religious medita¬ 
tion on the banks of the Vailuki river. As advised by 

1 In the Rif IWi the UUuka bus Ixcn said to be ■ messenger 
of death. 

* In the poem Jafinnatba-* KJeyj (Conquest of Jaginnliha) 
this tortoise ha.- been described a.- ■' omniscient” end u "the king 
of turiokes." end c-nution has been s»id lu hire begun from the 
Shunyi 

' *This » found in the Ckamdi of Minik Dalta tnd The Safm 
tatim- Hymmt. 

♦Tbs h aid in the Ckmdi of SJSnik Date®, The Smgi a/ 
yinthari tod site in the Guabhir* hymns. 

1 This legend is to be found in the Chxndi of Minik U*tti, 
in the GitnWitri hymns, in Jufvr.nlUhG- Vijayn, and alep in The Smgt 
ef Vtioharf, etc. 
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Durga, KAmudeva went there and. by virtue of his 
powers, succeeded in disturbing the meditation of 
Dharma, who felt amorously inclined. Then the Latter 
deposited his seed on a vessel, and, stepping into the 
temple of Adyi with it, said that he was going to the 
Valluka to get a patn (leaf) for her. So he wended 
his way, leaving, however, his seed, which was mistaken 
for poison, in the house of AdyfL Upon this the B^ihn *i 
goddess thought: " I shall make an end to myself by v's^risJ 
swallowing the poison " (178). The thought was soon Uii-i—»1. 
translated into action, and the result was that she be¬ 
came quick with child, and, in due course. One after 
another came out. '* Vi$nu, by tearing asunder the 
navel " (185); "BrahmA by piercing the crown of the 
head " (187), and w Shiva, in the natural way “ (187). 

Thus three gods were born of the personified: pri- 5 bi« rified 
m or dial energy. 1 Dltarma endowed Shiva with three ™ f h J^ B 

eyes, using these words: “ShrS Dharma said, ' Y ou t J ^ i K r ™ of 
have recognized me and thus, though formerly blind of 
both eyes, you have now become three-eyed (198). 

Ramfti has again spoken through the lips of Dharma 
Niranjana of the marriage of AdyA with this Mahcsh- 
wara. Thus, Dharma says (to Ady 4 ):— 

** I say, go on creating thus. 

In the next birth Malreiha will many-yoiL 11 * (mi.) 

* The myatKnuiLs births ot these three gods have been thus told 
in the CAandl of Minik Datta, in TAe Sengs ef Visahan, and in the work 
of Brahma Haridlsa. Betwwn the first and the third there is a flight 
difference in both of these "Tiharrmi embraced Adyd and made her 
«t on his knees". In the MSS, fro® Orissa also the birth-story of 
these three god* has been similarly told- In some Hindu works, iiich 
j., Afiirtawltfit Furiftn, £>evimAAJtmyafAaMdi, " Madhukattabfu- 
vatihi.prakaiati.i" [sluims 83 and 84) and Kfahlkhanda, Bbaganui 
has been said to have borne Brahma, Visnti and Maheshwam, 

* Minik Dicta has maimed Adyk to Shiva. Bnhmit-Huridiy 
has also repeated (hit In Dkarma-pu}£*po 4 dhAti also Shin was 
married to Adyl. 
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Section V.— Final Himuui/iko or Medieval 
Budojh$m. 

The chapter of the Skunya Purina on Creation has 
thus been brought to a dose. AH the different lutie- 
tions. from “the beginning of Creation," arc represented 
partly or fully in the modem Gambhira-pandal, in con¬ 
nexion with the Dharma’s G&jan, and also with the 
Ga]<in of Shiva. In the pharma's GAjan, the marriage 
ceremony of Shiva with Adyi and the giving of dowry 
are performed with great debt* 

A detailed account of the functions and ceremonies 
composing the Buddhist festival of Dlutrmas GAjan, 
which, according to the Skunya Purina of Rama:, first 
took place during the rule of the Pak dynasty, is to be 
fouiiil in Dharma Manga fa. Wc find that each of these 
functions is also observed in the Shaiva GambhltfL 
HA mat called Adyi by the Hindu name of DurgA. Nay, 
he went to the extent of decorating her with garlands 
of the java flower (China rose)— a favourite with the 
Hindu Durg&—and sacrificing goats before her. Hence 
it is clear that in the time of Kam&i the worship of the 
Buddhist deities was converted practically into that of 
the Hindu Shiva and Durgfl. This was done in the 
following way. At first in Dharmas Gijan, Adya sat 
as the presiding deity, Shiva and the other gods at¬ 
tending as spectators only. 1 Then, when the prediction 
of Ram 4 i to the effect that " Mahesha will marry her 
(Adya) in the next birth " came to be true, Shiva 
received the worship of the GAjan votaries, with Adyl 
as wife on his left side. Here must be sought the be- 

111 (Adyft) sitting an the ghata (a j*t of water symboliiing (he 
infilling power of God in nature} with Shiw, Ktatilceya and VlMyaia 
(Ginaha) witnessed the dance uid listened to the music with eternal 
happiness.” — MAnile GanguEi 
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ginning* of the modern G&jan of Dharma and the Gam- 
bhiri of Adyi, the latter among the Brahmanic Hindus 
and the former among the H induced Buddhists. 
These Buddhists had Ur.-en falling in social estimation 
for some time, md constitute probably the first layer 
of ** untouchable" depressed classes that has been de* 
{josiitd on the soil of Eastern India. 


CHAPTER XV. 

PEOPLE’S LIFE IN BENGAL ON THE EVE OF MOSLEM 

INVASIONS. 

Section I. —Brahmanism Established (Eleventh 
Centuhv), 

U NDbr the long rule of the Fib kings, who. ostensibly 
Buddhist, were really eclectic in matters of faith, the 
people of Bengal became accustomed to the perform¬ 
ance of both Buddhist and Hindu rites. This hybrid 
trend of socio-religious life became so well established 
that Brahman as of the orthodox school could not. with 
all thetr efforts, stamp it out to any appreciable extent. 
Hence they thought it more expedient to incorporate 
the deities of the Buddhist VihAras, either as they 
were or in some modified form, with those of their 
own religion ; and borrowed divinities were al¬ 

lowed the same tank as the deities of the Hindu 
fantrk school The process did not involve any 
drastic change. For the Buddhist festivals had adapted 
themselves to the form the society of those days had 
assumed ; and the rites and ceremonies of the MahAyAna 
school, had become greatly Hinduized to suit the soda! 
organism of the time. Even the little vows and ob¬ 
servances practised by tender boys and girls were in 
keeping with that transformation. 

Bengal was then connected in various ways with 
Tibet. China and the adjacent countries. Owing to this 
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foreign intercourse, 1 many a god of the Chinese, the 
Mongols, the Huns and the Burmese also found its way 
into the Hindu pantheon. The Tantric deities of the 
Buddhist VihAras having; been recognized by the Hindu 
[ an trie school, the people in general began to forget 
even the existence of the VihAras Thus Vi^nu, Shiva, 
Suryya, Ttlrl and the other gods and goddesses, with 
their various festivals, became firmly established in 
Bengal 

The descendants of those Brahmauas who are be¬ 


lieved to have settled in Bengal from Kanauj were 
spreading over the country. The Varman dynasty, 
descended from some Punjabi royal family, who had, 
during the declining days of the Pila Empire in the 
eleventh century, established their influence in East 
Bengal, encouraged Vedic Brahma nas hailing from 
Notth-Western India to settle in their country. From 
the title '* Vrisabha Shamkara(Mahddeva)Gaudeshwara 
(Lord of Gauds)," applied to Shy&mala VarmA in a 
copper-plate granted by him, it may reasonably be in¬ 
ferred that his house was following the Shalva creed. 

Under this dynasty the worship of Visnu and Shiva 
was held in great esteem, and the people bowed to 
the RrAhmantc influence. 

When such was the state of the country, the Senadyn- l«*ultatt«t of 
asty descended from some South Indian settlers who had 
come in the wake of the Tamil invader RAjendrathob* 

(1025), conquered Bengal and established themselves 
on the throne. Vijaya-sena (1060-1 toS) dedicated a 
temple in his newly-founded capital, Vijayapura. 1 on 


1 i'idt the section cm 11 A hfetilng-poi of Races" in Ckirn it 
JttUgion tknti^k Hindu Eptt. 

* The rite of the city end the temple have been identified by 
the Vaiendro. Research Society at a place ten to He* east of Rimpur 
Boaliu in (tajshahL 
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i he banks o| the Ganges, to Mabideva under the name 
or Fradyumneshwara. Stanzas composed by Umipati 
and inscribed on a sione-plnte attached to the temple 
give us a glimpse into those times, Vijaya-scna was a 
staunch devotee oi Shiva, and was called * l Vrt$abha 
Shamkara Gaudeshwara Wc find from SkeJik Shw&- 
herfttyd that he did not rake even a sip of water before 
offering his worship to Shiva. 


Section II. —F out- Tradition about Castes and 
Creeds. 


Patmdin^ of 
KulirUn. 


V ijaya-sena was succeeded by his aged son. Vallila- 
sena (1109-1120), who is famous in Bengal tradition as 
the founder of Kulirmrh—the Hindu institution of Her¬ 
aldry-. on which is based the present-day hierarchy of 
social grades in Eastern India. But the tradition may 
be as unfounded as the other one about Adishura and 
his importation of Br&hmnnus from Kanauj into Bengal 
He held in esteem the Shaiva Tantric view. We may 
gather many anecdotes of his life from the Volidtoehar- 
iia ol Ananda Bbatta. 1 When Aairuddlia BhatU bc- 
came the spiritual preceptor of VaJlila, his faith turned 
into the channel of Shaivaism. The king did not look 
upon the Buddhists with favour, hence they also did 
not like him. 


Society in Cauda was perturbed over an incident 
Uwttvtal relating to a woman of the Doma (very low in social 
estimation) caste ; and, as a consequence of this, many 
members of the higher castes ceased to have any con¬ 
nexion with Vailfila About this dine also the census 
of the Urubmanu and the other castes is said to have 


' He at fir* a follower of Shairibm, his family c *ed m hi3 
L.umtr y«r<, however, aitlie imux, reo r a Tantric Buddh.fl narnod 
Simfiagin, he x bettered to have adopted the Buddhist view 
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been instituted VaUftla was not favourably disposed 
towards the Suvnrria-vanikas (goldsmith caste I 1 ; hence 
the millionaire merchants and traders were not pleased 
with him. He vented his spleen upon them by re¬ 
moving them from the pale of the Vaishya caste, and 
by his orders they were degraded to the extent of 
being " untouchables ” Thus state of things continues 
till now, even the water touched by them being consi¬ 
dered tin worthy of being used by persons of th* 1 higher 
castes. 

The people or the ostracised mercantile class, who 
observed the Buddhist rites and ceremonies, purchased 
the favour of the Br&hmanas and succeeded m entering 
the pale of Hindu society. It was probably an age 
when social status was being discussed by every order 
of people in the country, and this naturally led to dis 
sension over the question as to who were kultnas (no¬ 
bility or social aristocracy) and who were not. To 
the problem of creeds was thus added the problem ot 
rj ytfr* as to their ranks in society, and the history oi 
their origin and growth. The Ghatakas (professional 
match-makers) were engaged i:n compiling the genea¬ 
logical reference-books (kula-panjiki) of the several 
castes. Dissatisfied with the conduct of V allala. his 
spirited son. Laksmatta-sena, is said to have retired to 
Vikr ama pura in East Bengal and endeavoured to organ¬ 
ize a separate society there. 

From the epithet " Nihshamka-shamkara Gaudesh 
wars " (lie Lord of Gauda, who may be compared to 
Shamkara, ie. Shiva, and is above all fears) attached to 
the name of VaJlAla, one feels inclined to regard him as 
a Shaivn. Fascinated by the Tan trie practices and the 
goals said to be attainable by them, the people 01 the 
country had long been embracing the Sh&kta, and the 
Shalva creed of the Tan trie furm. 1 he worship ol 1 ArS 
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was especially in vague fa Gauda.' The Pitha (a shrine 
containing, it is said, a part of the dbmcmberi-d bodv of 
Shii^s wife) of Pdtila Chandl (a village i n the present 
district of Malda) took its origin from a part of [lie body 

* n Pzdma Panina occurs the line, 
■PAtdla in Pundra Vardhana." and Devi Purdna also 
assigns Patab Dev. to Pundra Vardhan* Agama 
V.lgisha. in his Tantrasdnt, Juts ranked Pundra Var- 
dhana among the fifty-one Pithas ; and it is PatAla 
. ev | t " a L, ls ; ^cording to him, the presiding deity of 
P3i4Ea. This shrine of Piiila was on the ban Its of 
the Ganges, to the south of Gauda. 

In Vrih&nntla. Tantra it is said that goddess Pra- 
chandd flourished in Chandipura, which is. according to 
this Tantra, one of the fiftjMjne Pithas. Thus it is 
Siiid : " Goddess Prachandit, also called Chandi, Chanda 
vati and Shiva, reside in Chandipura ‘1 This Chandi- 
pura was a suburb of VaHUlas city, and b at present a 
'ullage in the district of Malda. 

It is customary that *a Bhairava (a name of Shiva, 
almost as a correlative of Shahti) should live close to a 
Shakti tn the Pitha pLice. Accordingly, here also we 
see that a Shiva of the name of Mandira resided in 
Pundra Varxlhana. About this time the influence of 
the Trtntnstsof the Shaivacum-Shakia cult became ex 
ccedingly great throughout Bengal Among the relics 
recently unearthed, the images of Tamric deities, scat- 
terod here and there over die country, greatly out- 


* In Shaktitnmxvn* Tan fra it ia raid that the worship of Tftii 
obtmned unopposed Ln Gauda. At* JbUm YSmula in 
Tintnc worfe), Vishmh*, acting upon the advice of Buddha, broiuht 
T-rt Devi frnrn Chim In A'urdta Tantra also Tlrt Dcv^lLs 
Uun to have been imported from a foreign cflUntri , Titl , 

her^™#*™* Aryya TArt, Vajm TA*, Banddha Devi -£! 
bos been pobt-d cut tn be akin to Kill. ' ^ 
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number all others. During the twelfth century the 
Tantras were chiefly followed in the management 
and regulation of social affairs. The temples of ChandJ. 
Ch&munda and Vfculi are even now amply in evi¬ 
dence. 

It was not with the lower castes only that Tamrism 
prevailed so extensively ; the Brdhmanas also had begun 
to pay but little heed to the older Vedic rules and in¬ 
junctions. This led the minister HalAyudha thus to 
express his regret in his Brdktftana-sarvassva {a treatise 
on the whole duty of a Bf&hmana) :— 

**In this degenerate Kali or Iron Age, owing to Tins Bait 
the shortness of fife, understanding, energy and 
votion. only the study of the Vedas is undertaken * n<1 

by the Westerners (i.e. natives of the western part ofTmtrk w*?. 
India); and the Brihinaoas of the R&dha and the Varen- 
dra country, on the other hand, without studying the 
Vedas, apply themselves to the finding out of the 
details and the functions of sacrifices and other rites 
with the help of that branch of the Vedas which is 
known as ’the settlement of rites and duties,' but 
which throws only a sidelight on the meaning of the 
Vedas. Even by this process they cannot arrive at the 
import of mantras and duties laid down in the Vedas, 
the knowledge of which alone can confer the desired 
result, and the absence of the knowledge of which is 
therefore said to be inefficacious." 

Ignorance led the Brlhmanas to resort to oppression 
to keep up their former dignity, and this led Valldla, it 
is said, to banish a targe number of them from hb king¬ 
dom, ostensibly as Hindu missionaries among the neigh¬ 
bouring peoples, e,g. of Nepal Burma and Orissa. 

" Sixty were sent into Bhutan and Magadha, and a*min™cm 
fifty into Utkafa and Daranga. and thirty into the country 
of Sakhi Moranga/’ This is the way in which, says the 
minstrel the banishment was effected. 
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I his procedure struck terror to some extent into the 
heart of the Brahmanic community. 

Section ML Hal&Cdha the Soctot.OGisT a no other 
Mkn op Letters (Twelfth Century), 

When the germs of social revolution and of internal 
dissension among the several castes were developing, 
Lak'jmapa-sena ( 1 13070) ascended the throne of Cauda, 
which since became known as LaksmanAvati. The 
epithets of " ArirAja-sudana-shamkara 11 (like Sham- 
knra or Shiva the destroyer of the chief of enemies) and 
1 rarudm-Vaisnava ” (a staunch devotee of Vi$pu) lead 
one to infer that he was a Shalva first and then became 
a convert to Vaisnavkm, His coppcr-plate inscriptions 
are found to have been introduced by hymns in eulogy 
of Shiva. The great scholar Malay ud ha was ap¬ 
pointed the " Gaudendra-dharma-garAdhikAri " (officer 
m charge of the religious affairs of the King of Cauda) 
during this reign. For the settlement of all religious 
controversies '»t the people of Gauda he compiled a 
treat ise named Matiya-SuAla on the basis of the V edas . 
the Code 0/ Aftmu , the Purdnas and the Tun/raj. The 
supremacy of the Tantrisis in the land had caused ob¬ 
jectionable practices to run riot. To check this and 
yet to preserve the spirit of Tantrism, his Afatsya- 
Sukta was composed. He also compiled the following 
encyclopedic works: Afintdmsd-Sanmswa, Vaknava 
Sarvastva. SAitva-Sarvaswo, aod Patuiii-Sarv'asma. 
tiach of these was intended to be a manual of the 
* whole duty ” to certain classes and for certain purposes 
The twelfth century was indeed a period of socio-re 
ligi.juii stock-taking, re-interpretation and re adjustment 
and witnessed the beginnings of a new order or thines 
in Bengal. h 
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Halftyudha had two eider brothers, named Ihtshu-Mania La*. 
p;m and Ishina, the: first of whom compiled ;i body of 
Uws for the government of Hindu society under tin: 
name ef ttfmii-pmhUtaii, or Stimskd >a paPdintii (;i 

System of La.tvs ior the Reformation ot Society). 

The scholar IshSna, well veiled in Smriti and Mi-Thtdwiy 
ndmsA, composed u treatise named AA uiku-paddkaii {j^*h, ♦ 
(System of Daily Worship) for the guidance of the 
Hindus with respect to their daily chitfej and observ¬ 
ances. 

Shulap&ui was a distinguished scholar in the time nfiH^kauii. 
Liksmiina-st.n-v He composed DipaJtaiikd , a com - blr !Slmtl P i " 1 
mcmary on Ydjma&&iltya-$&mkU£ (The Institutes of 
YajnavaJkya). 

Under the direction of Dikstnana-scna, tht- liud- Aieniwnwrf 
dhist Punisottama Deva compiled a lexicon under 
the name of Trikdmxfasitsa. It is full of historic 
materials concerning that age and the previous one. 

Under the royal direction he also wrote £.aghuvritti t 
a commentary on the celebrated Grammar of Piniiii 1 

ShridIwa Disa wrote Suhii-ftantdmrilti. cunuiin-^uks til¬ 
ing selections from Bengalee [wits. This work is likely nlnmt ”' 
to be of considerable help to historians. The antholo¬ 
gist mentions four hundred and fifty authors. 

The poet GovHrdhanSichilryya was an adept in LheW»-s*r 
art of writing poems, the mainspring of which was the 111 
sentiment of love He composed such a work under 
the name of Aryyd-Saptaskath 

In imitation of K .11 id Asa's MeghxuMa t the poet eavunditra. 
Dhoyi wrote PavaHtiduta (The Wind as Messenger).** ££*‘^ 1 , 

It contains a beautiful account of the country of Cauda. '■'«'«* 

9 ACtacq-ifc flf 

1 The Vedir part loti g[ work urtjji omitted frotn this, Is 

favour* blv recei ved in Giiida and VmrciKlr*. 

*ifi this poem tie Kuvabay.iTuti uuJrcg ihr- ^md 

ihc meiicngcf gf lief Ion ibr King Laksmacia. 

M 
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It may not In' out of place to quote a few lines from this 
description 

" With white edifices the city of MahAdcva looks as 
grand and beautiful as the Kail&sa mountain itself. 
There is installed here on ihe banks of the Ganges an 
image of ArtlEia Ganrishwara (a joint-image consist¬ 
ing of a half of the body of Shiva and a half of that of 
his Wije, Gaurij A huge dam, immortalizing the name 
of King ValiAla, intervene between this place of MahA- 
deva and the Ganges, although not so far away." Then 
follows a description of Vijayapura, the capital r»f Laks- 
mana-sena. "Vijayapura contains a huge cantu/.nent. 
Look here! you will find there on the roofs of houses 
small rooms covering the stair-cases, and you will hud 
numbers of pictures engraved on the walls. The place 
is very sacred Here Lak^maija-scna has his palace, 
consisting or seven apartments. There is a great tank 
also in the house. The public thoroughfares of the 
capital resound with the jingling of the anklets worn by 
public women. Thr> whole night is kept awake by the 
loving conversation of the female votaries of the eod of 
love ." 1 

We <annoi ascertain whether jayadeva composed his 
GUagmnda. at Cauda, but ii is certain that his sweet 
sopgs were sung before the Lord oi Cauda It is not 
unreasonable to guess that, fascinated by the charming 
music of these lays, Laksmana-sena was induced to 
embrace the Vafenava creed. 

" Umapdiidhftra alone knows how to embellish and 
amplify a style, and Jayadeva alone knows how to 
keep up the correctness and purity of diction, In the 
swiftness of style and the collocation of difficult words 
Sharana is the most skilled. AchAryya Govardhana 

1 This work earned for the poet ihe title of ♦< Ksviiija" (lit. 
Jung bf poets) and other hummn from Lak^mjana-stria. 
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has no rival in dilating upon the sentiment of pure love 
as a matter 1 of personal experience ; and the poet Dboy; 
has the peculiar power of retaining whatever he hears 
and afterwards reproducing the same verbatim." 

King Vallalasen himself had been an author. He 
wrote Ddnastigmra, a work on law, and Adhhul&sdgam, 
a work on astronomy. These and other works of the 
twelfth century were all written in Sanskrit , 1 and not in 
the vernacular Bengali This has been described as the 
'■ Augustan age of Sanskrit learning " in Bengal. Laks- 
mana-sena was like his grandfather, Vijayasena, a mili¬ 
tary genius and a conqueror, and tike his father, Vail Ala, 
was a poet and a patron or literature. Like Har^y 
of the seventh century, and Akbar the Great Moghul of 
the sixteenth, this warrior-author-philanthropist used to 
hold convenazicnc with scholars on literary and religi¬ 
ous topics and listened to the lays of Gitagcfctmia 
from the lips of Jayatieva and his friends, ParAshara 
and others. His generosity, too, was proverbial. 

Tn the time of Lak^mana-sena, the rule of BrAhmanas >Ted*m 
was established in Bengal under royal "protection 
and it was they who were the leaders of Hinduism. e«w*ioiK# 
Codes of their composition and ways of religious life tTnjT S * nl 
exhibited in them were the forces at work in organizing 
the Hindu society of that day. And ii is these codes 
promulgated by the Br Ah mafias that are even now 
governing die social life of the Hindus in Bengal 
The origins of the-Caste system 1 in modern Bengal 
Have to be sought in the efforts at social reconstruc¬ 
tion in Sena times anti not in the earlier eras of Hindu 
rule. 

1 i'iiit M, ChiknvjTti'i writings in the J.A S.B (Calcutta, 

1905, 1996). 

* Vi4t 1 he teetirtn on "Caste System and Military History " in 
Chinete Utiigte* through ffinJtt Eyti, 

l'4 * 
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In Eastern India the twelfth century was indisputably 
l he epoch of the.' powerful Senas as the ninth had been 
that of the mighty Palas, Both these epochs were 
marked by strong imperial administration under which 
the achievements of Bengalee genius attained the highest 
watermark in medicine, veterinary s< icnce, chemistry, 
sculpture, architecture, Mfas-Itttrts, poetry and general 
culture. 

Section IV.— Str&XH Sbubmua r/—A Picture or 
Moral Degeneration. 

Stones arc not wanting to prove the increased fond¬ 
ness of the people of Gauda for luxury on the eve of 
Moslem conquest. Their morals appear to have de¬ 
teriorated Sktkh Skubkvdayd gives a picture of de¬ 
generate Bengal 

During the reign of Lak^mann-sena, a certain Shekh 
(Mohammedan}, “valiant, dressed in black and anxious 
to keep his head-dress in position ," 1 is represented as 
having arrived at Gaudju One day, "even that 
Shekh, while wending his way, met with Vidyutprabha 
(lie as lustrous as the lightning flash), the wife of the 
dancer Gang!. She was wearing a tight bodice and 
resting a gold pitcher on her w.iisL Seeing her the 
Shekh said : — 

“ 1 Return, O sinful frail woman holding an empty 
pitcher ori your waist, if you wish your own weal—re¬ 
turn for a moment, ,md then you may, 0 sinful one, go 
back to your home.' * 

** Hearing these words. VtdyutprabhH thus re¬ 
flected . . . 

" Vtdyutprabhl approached him and said : * Listen. 
O foreigner' Explain to me the rrason why you have 
addressed me as sinful’ The Shekh replied ; * Hear 
then i with all virtue the Creator created man, and with 
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all vice woman. For fear of you, even the Brihmmta 
has accepted the Vanaprasth.i way of life and ri-iirrd 
into the wood' and th » Shckh, dressed in rags, has 
gone to reside in the temple of a god in a remote vil¬ 
lage, yet some of you cast glances at him and others 
expose to him their breasts, It is for this and not for 
anything dsc that you are sinful' Hearing this, she 
went up to the Shckh with a smiling face, opened her 
bodice and showed him her hr easts, ' 

The above extract is from a MS. copy or 5hrkft 
Skuhk&iayd of which trie date of composition is un¬ 
certain. It was undoubtedly written long after Bengal 
had come under Moslem rule : and as such, gives an ac¬ 
count of die demoralising atmosphere, which, according 
to subsequent generations, must have led to the loss of 
their independence. No contemporary literary records 
or reliable archaeological evidences have un hern dis¬ 
covered which may throw light; on the. circumstances 
attending the establishment of Moslem rule about tioo. 

Section V.— Beginning op Moslem Rule (i roo a.o.). 

Pilgrimage was not a safe undertaking after the north¬ 
western portion of India had fallen into the hands of the 
Mohammedans, and in consequence since the middle 
of the twelfth century the establishment of temples to 
Shiva was largely resort«d to in Bengal and Eastern 
India. Bhuvaneshwara in Orissa became as holy a 
shrine of the Shalva* as Benares in the west, and the 
glory and sanctifying character of JagannAtha con 
siderably increased- Pilgrimage was then made to 
KAnurupa, JwAitatukhT and other sacred places of 
Assam. Tannic Shaivaism became the faith of all, 
from the lowest ChandAla to the highest RrAhmanu 
The socio-religious life of those day ■ has tnnu dnwn 
in tote. 
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After L-ikj rnana-stna his sons MAdhava-sena, 
KeShava-sena 1 and Vishwarupa-sena became rulers of 
Bengal, in succession (i 170-1199)' Mftdhava-sena was 
a follower of the Shaiva creed After the throne 
was snatched from him, he went away on pilgrimage 
with Br^hmanas. Some words about him are to be 
found in the inscription on the walls of the Yogeshwara. 
temple at Kumaun. 

Keshava-sena was a Saura or Sun-worshipper. His 
title was “ Panama Saura Mahartjadhir 4 ja-Gh 4 tuka- 
Shamkara G a u deshwara **. Vikramapura in 
Bengal was his capital. Gauds may then have passed 
into the hands of BaJchtiyar, From the copper¬ 
plate inscriptions it is known that Keshava and Vish- 
warupa had to fight with the Moslems and inflicted de¬ 
feat on them on one or two occasions. But the actual 
events leading to the final overthrow of the Hindus in 
North and West Bengal have yet to be brought to 
light The general tendency is to accept the story as 
given by the Moslem chronicler in Tahakdl uNasiti. 
But that is prima facie absurd as has been pointed out 
by Banerji in his recent BangdlarliiAdsa (History of 
Bengal). About this time, however, for fear of op 
pnession at the hands of Mohammedans, a iarpe number 
of high-dass families of the northern and western dls 
trias of Bengal migrated into Vikramapur.x Hence it 
is that these families are found to preponderate in this 
part of the country al the present day 


1 The chronology of the S«i» kings Accepted in dm work b ilwl 
*d^ied m B*oerj* Memoir (AS H., Iqrs) , Jfld di . Tcn ^ ^ 
ui Smith* Earfy (Third Edition, igiyi 


CHAPTER XVI. 

ISLAM Of POPULAR HINDUISM. 

Section I.—Formative Forces in Indian Culture 

History, 

Tup. age of Haraavatfdhana, continuing all the tradi¬ 
tions of tHe Vikram&dityan (Gupta.) ’ Renaissance, 
marks one of the first epochs In die making of modem 
Hinduism—its culture, cull and literature. The FaJa- 
Choia period of Hindu Imperialism briefly referred 
to as the Iasi phase of Independent Hindu India, carries 
forward and accelerates the formative forces of the age 
of Harsa, and thus represents the second stage in the 
history of a great evolution. The advenr of Islan, in 
India, as one of the last waves of IsEamization that had 
overwhelmed European and Asian humanity during the 
period from 600 to 900 a. a, doses the second; epoch in 
the formation of modem Hindu civilisation, and initiates 
the third. 

Islam was regarded in India by the people who en¬ 
countered it for the first time, primarily, and for a long 
period, solely, as an alien system of socio-religious faith 
and institutions The character of Islam as a political 
power in India, as one of the rival claimants to the 

* ibt c hapter an M Tfce Beginning oi Hindu Cuituir ad 
Wgtiti Power (joa.6w)" in CAmtif fittipow ttirovgA lliwtu Eyn ; 
11 With the t^inbluhmL-nt of the Guptas at ElialipDlfu we enter 
modem India ". 
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revenues of the land, was at first only subsidiary, nr al 
am' rate not felt as such i ilf considerably after it had be 
come a settled fact. Arid when die secular | ire tv ns inn 5 
and political titles of the Mussulmans were firmly es¬ 
tablished in the consciousness of the people, the Hindus 
perctihod all the more the new ideals of social life and 
thought and religious rites and ceremonies with which 
the proselytiding creed of the camel-driver of Mecca 
was associated. 

I he people of Hi lid us than did not invite Islam with 
warm feelings, nor did they allow it to settle down with¬ 
out great opposition, Northern India or Arylvarta, 
however, fell a more or less easy prey to the onrush of 
the Moslem hordes, and by the middle of the sixteenth 
century the Great Moghul was firmly established as the 
paramount sovereign. DAksirtitya or India south of 
the Vindhya ranges, was not, however, thr easy plain of 
the North, and did not allow of any smooth sailing to 
a conquering army. Hie southerners presented their 
bulwarks against the alien faith and power first in 
Vijayanagara and liter in Mabftrhfitra. 

AryAvarta ts.ts known of no considerable patrons of 
Sayin-Achftrya and MAithiiv-Schlrya sinef the beginning 
< HT the thirteenth century, or of no powerful confederacy 
of the Hindus to measure their strength with the 
Moslems except in the mixed Sikh Misls. We are in 
fact at the parting of ways—Hindu culture and civiliza¬ 
tion developing along two distinct channels in North¬ 
ern and Southern India since the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. The third stage in the making of 
modern Hindu cult and culture witnesses the working 
of two separate formative forces. Southern Hinduism 
grows by induction, to use a term of electrical science, 
t.e. by opposing, and as the result of conscious move¬ 
ments against, the alien cult and culture. Northern 
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Hindu culture, on the other hand, grows: by tondiution. 
i c by receiving and assimilating, and as the result of 
more or less conscious adaptation to. the new ideals, 
if not of the Paihans, certainly of the Great Moghuls, 
—and this in fine arts, literature, social etiquette, religi¬ 
ous restitutions and what not. 

The Hindu literature and life of a section of 
Northern India, e.g. of Bengal, since the thirteenth 
century bear out this development of Hinduism along 
lines different from those in the South—in being greatly 
Isbtmisted The Mohammedan dements in Hindu litera¬ 
ture of this period have been noticed by Dineschandra 
Sen in his History of Bengali Literature. Haridas 
PSlit's historical work, Gantdkfrd, which has been liber¬ 
ally drawn upon for the present monograph, furnishes 
abundant proofs of the rapprochement of Hindus to Mus- 
salmans in forms, ceremonies, rites, usages, etc. In 
Narendmnlth Law's Prompt ton of Learning in India 
during Muhammadan Rule considerable sidelight has 
been thrown on Hindu-Moslem intercourse in language, 
literature, music and paintings. 1 

It is well known that Urdu is practically a new 
language born of this Indo-Islamic wedlock. The 
Bengali language also owes 41 its elevation to a literary 
status " to the Mohammedans. 11 Instances of Bengali 
translation of Sanskrit and Persian books at the order 
of Mussulman chiefs are not rare. They served to re¬ 
move the supercilious spirit in which Bengali was looked 
upon by the Sanskrit-loving BrAhmanas and Hindu 
RAjAs." " tn the domain of music," writes Mr. Law. “ it is 
very perceptible how the Hindus and Mohammedans were 
borrowing from each other. . . This process of inter- 

w 

1 Havels Indian ArtMmturt (Murray, London» 1913)* mri 
Arts and Cmjtt c/ f*dm .1 Cey/&n fEtwlis, Lon¬ 
don, 1913), 
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mixture was not new in the time of Akbar, but dated 
from a long time back. . . . KhyAl, which is associated 
with the name of Sultan Husain Sharqin of Jaunpuras 
its inventor, has become an important limb of Hindu 
music, while Dhmpad has engrafted itself on Moham¬ 
medan music" Further, " Akbar's was a systematic 
and deliberate policy of protection of Hindu learning, 
which showed Itself in the generous provisions he made 
for the education or H indu youths in their own culture 
in the rttadrasea along with Mohammedan boys ; in the 
discussion * which he initiated in the Ibddal Khmuth 
with the orthodox Hindu learned men; in the transla¬ 
tions of Hindu classics and scriptures; . . . and finally in 
the state patronage bestowed on distinguished Hindus 
for their proficiency in such fine arts as music and 
painting ", 

SECTION II.— AcCRESStVE ISLAM IK EAST#HP [WDIA. 

Medieval Bengali works afford ample evidence of the 
fa^Tuitwlrr way in which the transition from the neo-Buddhism of 
iu«..ic po.tbe age of Vardhanas. Pillas and Semis into Tantric 
Hinduism or Shaiva-cum-ShAktaisni {i.e, the trans¬ 
formation of the worship of Adi Buddha, Dhnrrna. TirSt, 
Niraniana, Shunya, the Void, and all other divinities 
of the latter-day MahAyAnic pantheon to that of the 
Adyi, Dufgd, Kdlt, Mangala Chartdi, ManasA, etc*, 
.ind of Shiva. Adama. Mabcshwara, etc.) was helped 
forward by the advent of the new faith of the conquering 
Patbam and Moghuls. We find traces of Eslamization 
or adaptation to the conditions of the Islamic world in 
both the declining Buddhistic lore as well as the rising 
Hindu literature of the time. It was, in fact, an age .>f 

rapid assimilation, as we have remarked above_give 

and take of ideas; and every bit of socio-religious and 
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literary picture of the day bears witness to all the three 
factors—Islam, Buddhism and Hinduism, that made up 
the complex web of Indian life* 

The Dharma G&jan songs and hymns, interspersed 
with Mohammedan ideas, are a clear proof of the fact 
that after the establishment of the Mohammedan king¬ 
doms the followers of Dharma were not allowed to offer 
their worship openly. The reasons also are not far to 
seek. First, the Mohammedans were dead enemies of 
idolatry ; secondly, in the eye of Br&hmanas arid Hindus 
generally the Buddhists had sunk down to the tank and 
status of " untouchable " Domas (a very low-class people 
who generally earn their livelihood by making baskets 
and wicker-work); they were put to great impediments 
at every step in the performance of their religious services. 
Thirdly, the majority of the landholders of the province 
were HIndus, and hence, for fear of incurring the dis¬ 
pleasure or the Iirlhmanas, they could in no way en¬ 
courage these Buddhist Dharma festivities. 

For these reasons the Dharma worshippers could 
not offer their worship to Dharma in many parts of the 
country. They were, however, equal to the occasion. 
In the serious struggle for existence that had almost 
overwhelmed them, they resorted to many a trick at 
once to draw a veil upon their real creed and also to 
win over the Mohammedans to their side Thus they 
held the festivities of Dharma by giving them the air of 
a debased form of Mohammedanism and also by vilify¬ 
ing right and left the gods of the Hindu pantheon. 
Nay, they even succeeded in having it pronounced 
through thr lips of the Moslem officers called Kdzis 
apd Khonkirs that the prayers were really offered 
to Khoda or the Paygambarus of Islam, and were 
full of encomiums of the Mohammedans. The BaAa 
jSndnt songs bristle with spite and jealousy against the 
Brihmatya. 
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During - Mohammedan supremacy there had been a 
time when the Hindus also could not openly profess the 
creed of their conscience. Then they also had to take 
recourse to various tricks to throw dust in the eyes of 
the Klzis. Thus they introduced the worship of Satya 
I'ira, fa Mohammedan saint), which was only a pseu¬ 
donym for their own “NArAyina" or Vi^nu. 

Fhe Hindu Zamindars (landlords) in many places 
retained or regained virtual independence during the 
Mohammedan regime, and could then generally perform 
<hetr religious ceremonies without being interrupted or 
molested. Hence the GAj&ri o! Shiva, which had al¬ 
ready taken possession of the Hindu mind, was largely 
patroniwd by them' and gradually became a more and 
more powerful institution. 

Just as the Hindus invoke and worship Gapesha and 
other gods and goddesses in connexion with the worship 
of any particular god or goddess, the D harm a worship¬ 
pers also following suit liegan to offer worship to 
Gariesha and the other Hindu gods or goddesses in 
connexion with the worship of Dharma. This was, 
however, only a screen to hide the service of " Niran- 
jana identical with the Void", For we find that al¬ 
though they substituted DurgA for Adyi, and Hari or 
Visnu for Dharma. yet the essence of their meditation 
revealed itself through such phrases as M having neither 
body nor sound and " Niratijana identical with the 
Void Again, in worshipping Vi$nu they were not 
realiy guiliy of serving : wo masters at the same time, 
for the Hindus had already accepted Buddha as an 
incarnation of Visnu. 

1 In the Bengali monthly /VuttJjf (February-Mur i.h, 1915} 
thtnr ii an article by a Mohammedan writer giving a fist of inveaiy 
Hindu chief:, in the miieenth and senniesnih centurif-. in different 
p.vrii of India 
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The Brfihmanias, however, still looked upon this 
veiled Buddhism with an evil eye and violently hurled 
it down headlong, reducing in the eye of society, the 
worshippers of Dhamut to the status of untouchable 
Do mas and Chanda las. who occupy the lowest rung of 
the H tndu social ladder The composers of the songs 
and hymns of Dharnta had, therefore, to live in per¬ 
petual h;ar that at some time or other they might be 
deemed fit for excommunication through the adminis¬ 
tration of 11 social" justice. 

Section III.— Hindu Deities in Mohammedan 
Bengal 

The Skuttya Parana 1 (twelfth-thirteenth century?), 
in the form in which vre have It, represents a very 
important stage or stages in the socio-religious evo¬ 
lution of the people oT India* The gods and goddesses 
of the Hindu pantheon are here presented under two 
environments, one the atmosphere of declining Bud¬ 
dhism, the other that of aggressive Islam. 

According to his own statement in the 
Pttnina, Rimli Pandit propagated the worship of Adi 
Buddha and of his personified energy under the name oi 
Prajni-piramitl In introducing the former, he said 

" Then: was neither form nor figure, 

Neither dountl nor itg^3 P 
Neithet the sun. nor the rowo, 

Neither dry not night/' 

Nay. thane whs nothing at ihM time— KP It was all 
chaotic 11 , 

^ The Lord's mind was filled with (the idea of) the 
Shunya (void). Master of illusions, be thought within 
himself, * Whom am I to create now out of thU void ? 1 

1 The authorship of this *Q& r as of almost every other Uutmj 
production in ancitnl ami mcdctll In-din,. his, in lhe absence of 
positive evidences to be attributed to a cycle or athod. 
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.. T K L r 1 ^ msc,r created his own body,"—then 
out of the Und's body sprang the god Nitanjana ". 
Hius the Lord left his formless state and assumed a 
lomt : thun after ages had dapsed— 

1 he bird UJlukaj came into being from the breath 
or exhalation. 

After creation was thus commenced, the Lord created 
Kurtm (tortoise) and then the VSsuki snake. 

" Hf: tort sunder the sacred thread of gold and cast 
>c or! rnto the waters^and up sprang from there the 
thousand-headed Vfcuki snake." 

Thereafter he brought into existence Nature, the 
^: ? nmary con£iit » 0n of the creation of beings, 

■ hile travelling about, a drop of perspiration fell 
from his body and gave binh to the goddess named 

, 3 * " !t lhe P r ""iiive energy), Durgj and Jaya (the 
female agency tn creation)*" 1 

Intent upon committing suicide, Ady4 drank, for 
prison, the seed of Dharma, and thus in course of time 
became mother of three sons, named Brahma, Visnu 
iind Maheshwara 

‘In your desire to die you drank honey (seed I for 
poison, and thus gave birth to Brahma, Vi*nu and Ma- 
hesnWATL 

ShiTO (M ah (ah war a) saluted Lord Dharma by touch- 
mg Kb feet. 


■ There sit together UJJuka, Adyi Shakti (i.e. prim- 

rs^L Cne ^y) ^ Nbnjidl Shiva saluted the Lord 
(Dharma) by touching his feet." 

R 4 m 4 i Pandit. Mahideva Dasa and VaJarSnia Dasa 
have entertained almost the same opinions about Dharma 
and Adyi This Shiv* of the Shuttya Purina is also 
found to have been invited to attend the Gijan or 
fesaval in honour of Dharma 

' Hara (Shiva) riding his bull duly equipped hastened 
to the G&jan of Dharma." 
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The Gdjan of Dharma. as instituted by RAmAi, was 
probably an imitation of the Buddhist festivities wit¬ 
nessed by Hiuen Thsang. In the latter, Harsa and 
KumAra Dtva appeared as Indra and BrahmA respec¬ 
tively to serve Buddha. Similarly in the former also, 
we find the gods of the Hindu pantheon present. 
BrahmA, Indra, the king of the celestials, on his ele¬ 
phant named Airivata. and NArada also on his vehicle, 
ihe Dhenki, graced the temple of Dharma. 

The status of Shiva in the Shnnya Purina is well 
described in the following passages :■— 

H When the Lord travelled naked from door to 
door begging alms and with the name of God on his 
lips,*' Bhagavuii Ad yd advised Mahcsha to take to 
cultivation : 

*' Grow in your hods all the varieties of crops and 
grow bananas also. So that we may get all the neces¬ 
sary things on the occasion of Dharma worship.' 

Also, in the Dcvasthana (or abode of gods) as pic¬ 
tured hy Rdmdi we have the following : 

"With his feet turned upwards and head turned 
downwards, Pashupaii (Shiva) has struck up a concert 
with his ShingAfa horn used for blowing) and Damaru 
(small drum, these two being the favourite musical instru¬ 
ments of Shiva). He is playing a song on the Shingft 
to the music of the Damaru. He is meditating on 
Dhamta and is playing on his cheeks. (This particular 
music sounding Vom, Vom. is struck up by beating 
one's fingers against one’s cheeks, and is said to be very 
dear to Shiva).“ 

For the pleasure of Dharma, all the gods are found 
to take pan in singing and dancing on this occasion. 

From the above accounts it would appear that Shiva 
has so long been introduced in the Cijan of Dharma 
merely as a dancer or spectator—he has not yet been 
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aUi*. to assert his own influence. Anti this picture of 
Shiva and the other gods dancing, singing and playing 
on musical instruments may not have been the product 
of Rdmaj's own imagination. For it was the established 
custom among Buddhist votaries to amuse themselves 
on the occasion of their festivals by appearing in the 
masks of Hindu gods and goddesses. 

The picture of the Mohammedan invasion that was 
drawn in the SAunya Pttnina under the title of the 
Rusmd [ruralA) of Ntrattjana, and that was said to 
have been sung by Ramai Pandit, was not reajly his 
work This invasion song was composed at some Inter 
period and then incorporated with the original Shunyti 
Purdtta. Songs like this are composed in connexion 
with the Dehlri-bhanga (lit, breaking down of the 
del lira or temple) of the Gftjan. Such pictures of 
Mohammedan invasion art also found in other Bengali 
manuscripts relating to the worship of Dharma The 
following extracts are taken from the SAuitya P*r&,a:— 
Hl» d» deter* " Dharma assumed the form of a Yavana (Mnhnm 

IPU ™^ medan) with a black cap on his head and with inruchas 
(tridents) in his hands. He rode a beautiful horse, 
the sight of which sent a thrill of terror through the 
three worlds and assumed the only name of Khoda 
(God). 

“Ihc formless Niranj&na became incarnated as 
Vesia (paradise) and happily uttered the name of 
Dlmodara. 


"Ail the gods unanimously resolved to put on and 
did realty pul on gladly (the) loose trousers (worn by 
Mohammedans). 

" Brahma became Mohammed, Visnu Paygambara 
(the prophet), and Shutapigi (i.e Shiva) became Adam 
(ie. Adam). 

,+ Ganesha became Gizi (a Mohammedan saint). 
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kartika Kizi (Mohammedan judge), and all the Munis 
(Hindu ascetics) became fakirs{MohammedanSamyftsis). 

"Casting off his own religious habit NSrada assumed 
that of a Sheikh (Mohammedan). 

*' "The Sun-God, the Moon-Cod. and many others be¬ 
came foot-soldiers, and all together struck up a concert, 
"Even the Goddess Chandikfl (personified primordial 
energy)assumed the form of lady Hayft (Hava, it Evil), 
and Padmavati that of lady Kura (lit light). And thus 
all the gods in a body entered jajapura, s 

They pulled down walls and doors, roved about and 
plundered (whatever they could), and had the cry " seize, 
adze " incessantly on their lips 

R&mfli Pandit touched the feet oi Dharma and said 
mournfully ; " This ts a vei'y serious affair '' 


Section IV.—Mohammedan Elements m Medley a l 

Buddhism. 

In Dkawa-pujd-paddkaii the worship of Adi Bud¬ 
dha itself has been designated as Dhannas Gftjan* In 
this work also Mah&kila (a name of Shiva) has been 
relegated to the position of the lord's (Le. Dhannas) 
garden-keeper. 

We liave gathered from the lips nf Pharma Pandits 
that Hdkanda Pttrdna is the original treatise on Dharma 
worship. This valuable work is not available now. 

For performing the worship of Dharma, his dehirS 
( temple) has to be built The song that has to be sung 
at its commencement is styled Hartsk chandra Pd/d (a 
portion of a Purdna done to music). The incantation 
that has to k recited at the timf ol the construction of 
die tfchAra k m r of much importance, but the Dharma 
Sannyista cannot do without singing the song entitled 
Dkarma-ptija, by Harish chandra. 
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The: Following extract is made of this song from 
Dkarma -fuj&jxtddkaJi — 

" Now then of the construction of the deh&rA. 

" O God Visai, make the vessel (temple) with 
materials and do not neglect your work. 

" King Harish chandra will celebrate there the 
worship of Dharma and it is now noon," 

Thus was Vi$ 3 j brought to build at an auspicious 
moment the house Iit the worship of Pharma by Harish 
chahdra, A cord, eighty cubits long and divided into 
nine pans, hooks of gold, feathers from the tails of 
peacocks looking like pieces of' doth studded with 
jewels, for roofing—with all these a decent house was 
constructed, and inside it on a long seat placed in front 
of Dharma were seated many gods, etc,, etc. 

With such songs * L the construction of the dehftra ” 
was completed When the permanent dehSrls (build- 
ings) were profaned by Mohammedans—in many cases 
they were even pulled down—these temporary ones 
had to be built for the worship of Dharma ; and, with a 
view to please and pacify the Mohammedan audience, at 
die conclusion of the worship was sung the-particular' 
song named Dtkdrd-bkoKga (i.c pulling down of 
the dehArA), in which false and unjustifiable attacks 
were made upon the Hindus, and the Hindu gods and 
goddesses were made to embrace Islam. 

The “dehiri-bhanga'* song of Dkarm.*-pujd-pari~ 
dhoti is given below, — 

"Then (we come to the topic) of DehlrA 
bhanga. 

" The KhonakAra is worshioping with his face to¬ 
wards the west 

1 Some worship AlH, some All and others Mamuda 
S 3 i (the same word as Sain, meaning master, lord). 

*' The Mian (Le. a respectable Mohammedan gentle- 
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man) kills no living things nor does eat dead ones He 
is cooking his food over a slow fire 

*' f caste-distinctidm will shortly be broken —f v , 
behold, there's a Mohammedan in a Hindu family \ 

Khodas Rahaman (devotee) has called a meciim> (to 
this effect). * ' 

“ Tile crow is asking and Dharma Is deciding where 
KhodiL was first bom. 

" He (i.e. Rahaman) is spitting on Brdhmanas and 
thus Violating thdr caste (i.e. converting them to Mo¬ 
hammedanism). Jijpura will (soon) be solely devoted to 
the service {i.e. worship) of Hasson and Hussain (grand¬ 
sons of Mohammed by his daughter Fatima). 

" I 5as * horse named Htm^t-rAja fj.e. G f 

geese), and very prompt and obedient to orders ; he put 
on a turban and looked like the moon. 

" With arrows and quivers in hand, he set out to kill 
the Hindu ghosts. 

' Ik ready, ye brethren Mamuda Slis—ye Mussul¬ 
mans—(for they) have just started to kill the Hindu 
ghosts, 

“ The Khonaklra started westward—the Moham¬ 
medans encamped themselves round the gold temple. 

"(He) set artisans to pull down the gold fortress 
and they broke down the slhigham ( a particular kind 
o\ house) of gold. 

" They pulled all the gold fortress with violent force 
and they broke it down to piee«. 

"(Men) and they erected a MasjiH (Mohammedan 
temple ot worship) m jis place and began to perform 
ISakr-ld (principal Mohammedan festival), etc., with the 
slaughter ot cows," 

In this way are pulled down the fortresses of silver, 
copper and earth in the south, east and north respec¬ 
tively. r 

<S * 
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Alter the earth-fortress is razed to the ground are 
recited the following lines: — 

“(They) could not pulldown slhighara of earth, and 
Paygambara (Lc. Prophet, an epithet of Mohammed) 
established himself about it, 

“There were there throngs of Klzis (Mohammedan 
judges or learned men) and Mollis (Mohammedan 
teachers or priests) and all of them sat down to recite 
the Korap. With this the KhodA (God, i.e. the Pay- 
gambara) was excessively pleased. 

’* 1 hou art, D Khodl, I know, superior to all others. 
How I wish to hear the Korin from Thy lips I 

" Ntratijana transformed to All! will confer bless¬ 
ings, May the enemies of Amin Jail under the wrath 
of Kutub.” 

“ Rada Jlndni (Jlnlnt really meaning proclamation) 
or the Great Proclamation. 

" Khonaklra w worshipping with his Face towards 
the west: upon his two fret is the excavated trunk of 
a tree used for an oil-mill as the receptacle of the seed 
and in his hands arv the blossoms of such plants as 
the ginger, the turmeric, etc., and with this hunch in 
his hands he is offering the namAz tthe prayer of the 
Mohammedans). 

"Abidin, Sahidtn, Kutubdin and Ikibmlin Molla 
asked Hell (the present life personified) there (in 
heaven) for an account of itself and seized it firmly by 
the head (Then) Hetl of gold colour goes to KhodA 
direct," 

■■ Mother Mangafe Cbandi started lor that place, and 
coming there she became Juit,™ under the name of 
Thakardevi * , . (there) Visadl Bibi (used with refer¬ 
ence to a Mohammedan lady) was crushing pungent 
spices to pulp, and here the white body of KhodA was 
feeling the bitterness of this preparation. 
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*" (^ l this) jagannitlia (with special reference to God 
Jagannatha of Puri) in imposed himself (between there 
and here); the hands of this JagannAtha were lopped off 
for the theft of wine. 

A terrain Biltiniaria was making Ida escape ; he 
was. however r (detected), arrested and made to offer the 
namflz (Mohammedan worship), i.e. was converted to 
Mohammedan ism. Another BrAhmana was sneak i tig 
nway ; he. too, was arrested, and a basket of hedfl 
(bone) was put upon his head Behold, with this 
basket of hedi on his head and Kava (a contraction of 
KAvAb. meaning roasted meat) in his ilands, there goes 
he slowly and softly to the quarters of the son-in law. 

"O Heda, of the complexion of gold, do good to 
KhodA and keep him well, (for which) his Alla on high 
will Mess you. 

"May Pir Paygamvam (Mohammed) shower his 
blessings on our heads and may our formidable enemies 
fall and die tinder the w rath of Kurub. 

I bus has Rimii Pandit sung only the Proclama¬ 
tion, {and he hopes that) the Lord will confer boons on 
the leadcr. 


These queer hymns and songs relating to "deharii- 
bhnnga" may provoke an outburst of laughter, but 
would indicate to what straits MahayAnic Buddhism 
was reduced during Islamite ascendency, and the extent 
of compromise to which the ininKcsiHgtrs of the RimAi- 
cycle wefts willing to submit if they were only allowed 
to utter somehow the name of Dliarma or Shunya 


SECTION V,— FRtUifPH OF S lII Vi 

The knell of Buddhism had, however, been tolled ; 
and even these shifts could not save it from being ab¬ 
sorbed into Shajvaism. AdyS, the principal goddes of 
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MahAyAna pantheon, was united in happy wedlock with 
the Hindu Shiva. The transformation was complete. 

tn the treatise entitled Dharvm-puja fraddhait. re¬ 
covered from a Ohanna Pandit of Burdwan, we find 
that Ady& was married to Shiva. The representation 
oi this marriage scene is universally admitted by all 
the Pandits (persons well versed in Dharma literature 
and ihe details of Dharma worship) as an indispensable 
item of Pharma's GAjan. There is a line—evidently 
;tn interpolation—in the body of the book to the effect 
that the treatise was written by Ramfii Pandit. 

Mention is made here of all the varieties of VAija- 
Ibdfl (piercing the body with arrows), such as JihvA- 
bheda, Pan chav edana, etc. (explained before). 

In. place of the " invocation to gods" offered in the 
G&jan, we have here :— 

" t invoke that God who is the wielder of (Chat- 
tanga (i,e a leg of a bedstead, the name of a weapon), 
who is seated on the neck of a bull, whose iacrtd thread 
is made of a live snake, whose burly is daubed with 
ashes and who is surrounded (and hence adored) by 
the celestials. Come, O Lord Rudra (Shiva), and sit 
mo tit in]ess at the place of worship," 

The following is the invocation to Durgi;— 

M I invoke that goddess who is the wielder of a tri¬ 
dent, who is the conferrer of success and blessings, who 
is seated (on a lionj-aud who-is decoratrd with various 
ornaments, whose colour is like that of burnt gold and 
who ts surrounded (and hence adored by the celestials. 
Come, O Durga. the mistress of all attributes and sit 
motionless at the place of worship.' 

Thus were Rudra and Dtirg& invoked to attend the 
scene of festivities which were held with music, song 
and dance. 

,J Then arc the nuptial ceremonies, consisting first of 
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Adhivdsa (preliminary ceremonies of a great festival such 
as marriage, the installation ut a king, etc.), and secondly 
of the holy wedlock ceremony, 10 be observed." 

This is done in tte follnrwiiig : —- 

" The women made Adyit put on bracelets of coneh- 
shelk and a new piece of doth. After the ladies have 
thus welcomed the couple and observed the traditional 
ceremonies not enjoined in the ShilsEras but somehow 
or other accepted as inviolable by them (and known as 
stri-ichrira. iit. female custom), the BrShmatias com¬ 
mented reciting the Vedas. . . . 

"The priest, actuated by a noble impulse, tied to¬ 
gether the corners of the bride s and bridegroom s clothes 
(as a sign that they were united in holy wedlock), . . . 

"Seating Maheshwara oil a gold seat (called pita 
and nicely decorated for the purpose), the ladies joined 
together jn taking him round Adyi. 

" 1 1 hen) a hundred ladies sealed Shakii on a 
(similar) seat and with words of benediction on their 
h>s. took her seven times round Maheshwara, sealed or 
standing under a gold canopy," 

Thus was celebrated i1m : marriage ol Pirvati, now 
named Adyfl, with M.ihesha. and thus was the Buddhist 
Ady& Chandikl made to sit (as his consort) on the lefi 
side of Shiva. It was about this time that a joint- 
ims^e of Ham-Gauri under thi‘ name of Vabhravi-kAyS 
was inaugurated in Bengal and Orissa, and before this 
image the Gujan festivities in honour of Shiva came 10 
be celebrated from now. Here Shiva was made to sit 
with Gatin. In Shiva’s G&jart we see that all through 
the round of festivities Shiva has Adyft on his left side 
and has invited Dharma Niranjana to attend them, 

Thus m course of time Dharma Niranjan* came to 
be ousted Iram his usual (dace in the G&jan. in favour 
of Shiva, who was made to marry, as Pirvati, Advfl the 
daughter of Adi Buddha. 
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Section V I,—Propagation of Skaiva-cijm- 
Shaxtai.su, 

Besides, in the literatureof Bengal since the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries we meet with ample proofs of 
the prevalence of the worship of Shiva and Shakri 
Hussain Shah came to realize that the native Hindu 
Princes were the real bulwarks of Mohammedan rule in 
India, and allowed them to develop their strength till 
they became like so many- independent chiefs. Most of 
them were worshippers of Shakli l and consequently 
about this time there were being established in towns 
and hamlets temples of Shiva, Kali and Durga and 
other forms of Shakti with the necessary images; and 
various songs and hymns were sung and festivities held 
in honour of Shiva. 

The following legend is given in Ckcaianya Bh£- 
gavatn :— 

“One day a singer of songs relating to Shiva came 
to beg alms at the temple of the Lord, and began to sing 
these songs by playing on a Darmaru (a small drum, a 
favourite musical instrument of Shiva) and dancing 
wildly, turning round and round. Hearing these songs 
relating to his own virtues. Lord Vishwambharu (Shiva) 
himself appeared there with fine malted locks. ' 

The Shiva songs of those limes are even now sung 
in the Gambhitis. The SannyAsis of Shiva travelled 
from hamlet to hamlet singing the glories of the god 
and propagating his worship. The consequence of this 
was that here and there temples of Shiva sprang up 
announcing the triumph of the Shalva culL Even now 
remains of t\tse temples are met with in many places. 
There was a ChamU-Mandapa (lit. a temple for the 
worship of Lhandi, hence a house of worship of Shiva 
and Shakti) attached to the house of every Hindu 
householder. Every year Chandi was worshipped and 
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On every auspicious occasion were sung songs relating 
to the glories of the goddess. 

Goddess AdyS of Shiutya Parana has been identified 
m the ChciftiH of MArtik Oatta with the same goddess 
as has received the various appellations of Cbandtkl, 
BhavAni and Durgu. 

" Dharma Niranjana knows that all the gods will 
worship BhavanL" 

fn Narottuma Vildsa by Narahari Chakravarti 
and other Vaisnava works of fourteenth to sixteenth ' 
century, we read of the great faith of Bengal Zamindars 
like Chind Ray and KedAra Ray of East Bengal in 
Shakti-cult. and also of the popularity of physical aus¬ 
terities in religion with all ranks. The worship of Kali 
and all the paraphernalia relating to it became, as it 
were, a school of military training, and kept up the 
spirit ofenergism among all orders of the community 

It is a notorious fact that like the " Barons boid " of 
mediaeval Europe and the Daimyos of feudal Japan, the 
semi-independent Chiefs or Zamindars of Bengal used 
to wage warfare against each other in season and out of 
season and occasionally against the imperial Head, 
And the deity who monopolized the devotion of this 
militant nobility was the War-Goddess Kali. Histori¬ 
cally the most famous Kali was that at Jessore, called 
Jashoreshwari (the patron divinity of Jessore), wor¬ 
shipped by PratAp&ditya of South Bengal, who was 
ambitious enough to measure his strength with Akbar 
the Great Moghul (suteenth century).’ 

1 Vtdt J. N. Das Gupta's Mukandamm A Gtiwpst <y Btngai 
»n tht Siytctnth Cm fury. 

* Akbar's Hindu giascml, Min Singh, Jed A successful punitive 
expedition agiitrit PriasAp and omni off the image of his goddess to 
Ambar, the capital of hi* own principality (present Jjipur State in 
Rajputaiu}, where it was duly iosultcd and haa been receiving wor 
ihip till to-day according to the original jcutnt (Bengali} cuitofii- 


CHAPTER XVII, 

SANSKRIT TEXTS OF SHAIVA FOLK-LORE. 

Section I.—The Shiva Purana. 

(«) The Lirnga, or Pka/tus. 

tltfORE universe was c-eatqd, or, at feast, when 
merely the preliminaries of creation were in operation, 
there existed only a huge phallus, as white as snow, as 
thf emblem of divinity, pervading the whole of space. 
Shri Vi?nu and Shri Brahma were neither of diem 
ablf: to define the head b.ise and sides of tilts form. 
Although this emblem had a '.hape, yet ii had no limits 
‘"I any side, pervading, as it did, the boundless and 
endless void. This stupendous god, covering the en- 
lirety of space, is the first god or the Shaivas. He is 
the First U.rd—the God of Gods i Mahildeva). It is 
Inirr. Him that this great universe has emanated. 

Iri CMtir-u* of ages, however, this huge form of Shiva, 
co-exlnnsive with the universe, gave place to smaller 
and smaller forms, and human nature gradually in¬ 
vested him with human qualities—made him the head 
■ >1 a family, swayed by human passions. 

One day Trailokya-Stmdan (i.e. DuroU, so called 
from h(T powers of illusion), the repository %jf all attri¬ 
butes, w- mi out for a stroll with her lo^d. M abideva 
(Shiva). both disguised as hunter Seeing the male 
burner, U ho looked like beauty and elegance embodied, 
and charmed with his sweei words, the wives of the 
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Ri§is (sages) all followed him. despite the protests of 
their husbands. At this the sages cursed him, say.ng; 
* This ignorant rogue is depriving us of our wives ; and 
the condign punishment for such villains as are addicted 
to adultery is to cut off their generative organs. Hut 
since tn this great forest of *>urs there is no such kiiv7 as 
can indict this punishment on him, we shall take the 
law into our own hands and punish him fittingly.' 

,L And, owing to this curse by the s:.ges, there 
dropped down in the dense forest the highly beautiful 
phallus, covering many a yojana (one yojana — four, 
seven, or eight miles),"— Dkartim SamMtd. 

Although the length 1 of the Indian phallus has 
nowhere been definitely stated, yet the phrase, " cover¬ 
ing many a yojana," may be taken, as sufficient proot 
that the image w;ts made a very long one lidow is 
given a short account of the incidents in the worship of 
the phallus as the emblem of Shiva. 

“On, that day of the light half of the month on which 
the moon and the planets that were propitious to him 
on the day rtf his birth are in the ascendant, the wor¬ 
shipper w ill have. in accordance with the injunctions in 
the S hist ras relating to Shiv a-worship, to make a limga 
(phallus) 01 a certain measurement. Then have to be 
applied the tests of s.icredness of earth to find out a 
suitable place of worship. Having thus selected the 
place- ■>! worship and made his phallus in accordance 
with Shlstrk details on the point, he will have to offer 
worship with the ten items (such as the smoke of 
burnt resin, a light, a seat, offerings of rice, etc, water, 
betel-rods, etc.) laid down in the Shastras for the 
purpose.” 

Here follow the details of worship At the outset 
1 Grtct pbillui of Bacchus is 60 yds., Assyrian phallwi b r 5 o yds. 
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is to be worshipped Ganesha, the conferrer of success 
(who receives the first honour in connexion with every 
T antrie worship) and the place is to be purified with in¬ 
cantations, The phallus has now to be taken to its 
bath-room, where it will be daubed with the juice of 
saffron and painted alt over. Thereafter certain en¬ 
gravings will have to be made upon it with a gold chisel. 

1 he I i ruga with the altar under it will now have to be 
worshipped, after being purified with the waters (called 
Panchamrita, containing, as it does, the five nectarine 
substances of milk, curds, ghee, honey and sugar) of 
eight lull earthen pitchers, and also with Pancha-gavya 
(i.e. milk, curds, ghee and the two forms of excretion 
of the cow). Then the phallus with its altar wiH have 
to be taken to a clear and sacred tank and the ceremony 
of adhiv&sa (i.e. the preliminary ceremony of any great 
festival, such as the worship of a god, marriage, the in¬ 
stallation of a king, etc.) must be performed. The 
doors and gateways of the purified and beautiful house 
where this adhivflsa has to be celebrated, are nicety 
decorated with garlands, the kusha grass and paintings 
and here are to be placed images of the eight mytho¬ 
logical elephants n siding ill the eight quarters of the 
globe, images of the eight tutelary deities of the eight 
directions, and eight earthen pitchers, filled lo the brim 
with the panchamrita water. And in the centre of the 
hall will be installed an altar of some metal or wood, 
and having the peculiar posture in religious meditation 
known as padmasana represented on its surface. 

I he ceremony will now begin w ith the offering ofwor 
ship, one after another, to Subhadra, Vibhadra, Sunandi 
and VinandA, the four gate-keepers . 1 and with the phallus 

E According to the Skimta /‘urdna, Dfanm hi* five gsue-kc-pefj 
( if. " Not. the opening of the door;, The Uliukt opened die fifth 
dsMt ** 
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with its, a Star being bathed and surrounded on all sides 
with a piece uf cloth. And, after taking the phallus 
repeatedly to the side of a tank or river, it will have to 
be laid down with its head eastwards on the altar. On 
its west is to be placed the offering of oblation. Here 
it is that the adhivAsa of die limga, the conferrcr uf all 
blessings, has to be celebrated for five nights, three 
nights or one night. Then, consigning the images of 
the gods worshipped as described above to the river, only 
the phallus will be taken, with imposing ceremonies, to 
its own chamber. Thus, after it has been brought back 
with a flourish of auspicious music, it will have to be 
laid down, as before, draped in crimson-coloured cloth 
and surrounded by offerings of oblation. Like the 
phallus, the image also has to be installed 

This account of the installation and worship of the 
phallus reminds one of the Ruddhist festivities held by 
Shn Harsa Deva. There also we find the image of 
Buddha taken on the shoulder for a bath and brought 
back with pompous ceremonies. There are other points 
also of dose resemblance. Similar ceremonies are found 
to be observed in connexion with the G&jan of both 
Adyl and Shn Dharma. It is the chief spiritual guide 
who will offer clarified butter, etc., as enjoined in the 
ShAstms, to the fire-pit representing Shiva and known 
,ls Shiva-kunda ; and the other Br&hmanas will have 
to offer, similarly, clarified butter, etc., to the sacred 
fire, kindled on all sides, in the names of the principal 
gods. In connexion with the limga-worship, four lirih- 
manas are found to offer hotna (clarified butter, etc.) 
to the sacred fire. It is said that in Adyi's GAjan 
also lour chief pandits kindle the sacred fire upon the 
altar. 
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(<*) Ftsitviiia,, 

Dance, song, music and other auspicious perform- 
anc« are to attend the worship of the limga of Shiva." 
— V&yavfya S&mkiia. 

That is, we find that besides the kindling of the 
SacT jficj a l hftt, dance, song and music were also among 
die incidents of worship. Dharmas Gajan is performed 
in a similar manner. We have already spoken of the 
Dehart, of Dharma as well as of Adyi For the 
worship of Shiva, the Soul of Souls, it is essentiaf to 
build a temple resembling a royal palace and possessing 
ali the attributes that such a temple should have accord¬ 
ing to the ShAstras dealing with Shiva-worship, and 
with huge gateways and bejewelled panels of gold. It 
should be furnished, besides, with iwo light white fiy- 
brushes of the form of a gander, and mirrors decorated 
with beautiful garlands of sweet fragrance and set with 
gems ™ all the borders. In the Gijan of Shri Dharma 
also white fly-brushes and garlands are necessary. 

Detailed accounts are extant to show that * keeping 
awake whole nights " was observed with the performance 
of dance, song and music on the occasion of the Shiva- 
worehip. 1 bus we find in the Jttdtui Samhild .— 

" Die wise should repeat the names of the god after 
worshipping him, in the first of die eight divisions into 
which the space of day and night is divided, with dance, 
song and music and actuated by the feeling or devotion/’ 
The first prahara ftwo hours and a half) of the night 
is to be spent with various dances, songs and music, and 
with the formal avowal of the object for the realization 
of which the worship is offered And all the remaining 
preharas are to be spent in the same way. 

"Then, avowing the object far the accomplishment 
of which the worship is offered, and singing various 
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gongs and performing various dances and music . — 

Jndna Samkiid, 

ll is further learnt ihai eight siddhas (a class of deii., 
gods) are constantly dancing before him whose votaries 
are now worshipping him, crying "AO glory“ to him. 
in Shri Dharma festivals also it is stated that the sam- 
ytos in a body cry "Glory to Dharma! Glory to 
Dharma l" 

Clear-sighted men should offer worship, in such a 
state of the soul as is free from desires and is lost in de¬ 
votion, in every prahara with dance, song and music; 
and should try with the recitation of various hymns to 
propitiate the Vrfgabha-dhvaja (lit. he who is known 
by his bull. Le, Shiva, who rides a bull). The per- 
former of the vow {of worshipping Shiva) should listen, 
with all attention, to the recital of the merits (i t the 
peculiar objects fcnd greatnesses) realizable through this 
vow The nighty is divided into four praharas, in every 
one of which worship has 10 be oflft^ed in this way. 

" Then to keep awake the whole night, holding great 
festivities/’— -Jndna Samhiid 

The festivities in connexion with the Shivapuji are 
brought to a dose ^ith dance, song and music. 

" Music and dance should be repeatedly performed 
ti - 1 the appearance of the morning sun (above the 
horizon )." 1 

Keeping awake the whole night in the way described 
above, the votary should recite at daybreak his gum 
mantra (the mystical word or formula whereby to pro¬ 
pitiate his spiritual preceptor) and sing religious songs. 
Then he will have to bathe and offer wnrshio to 
Shiva. 

1 Worship ts offered in the day in connexion with the festivities 
of Dhanm, while it 13 offered «r night in connexion wiih the Shn-a. 
pofl. 
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Reciting' the best of mantras and again dancing 
and singing."— Jndna Samhitd, 

(f) Convent tautf Cert menu's. 

The giving away of cows, etc., is prescribed thus 
. " A good-tempered cow. yielding a large quantity of 
.mydfMwa. milk, should be given away with daksinA (Le, money 
given to a Biihmana as present)." 1 

The Dharma Sanny&sts, carrying on their Heads the 
Sannytiti sandals ol Shrf Dharma, and cane in hand, proceed from 
thdr ht^di n v <Siage to village with dance, song and music- Similar 
observances are also to be found enjoined in the Sh Astras 
dealing with the Shiva festivities, " Invoking the celes¬ 
tial I-ftshupata (belonging to Pashupati* t.e. Shiva) 
weapon, worship « on a spacious metallic vessel, set 
with gems and decorated with lotuses. Then, placing it 
on the head of a BrAhmana carrying an ornamented 
stick, and starting out with dance, song and music and 
various other auspicious ceremonies, proceed, neither 
very slowly nor very quickly, with lights, flags, etc., to 
the Mahlpitha (sacred place), and then, with a view to 
propitiate the god. go round it thrice." Even now the 
Siinnyasis of the G&jan are seen to adorn their persons 
with various ornaments and go out dancing, cane h hand 
anri carrying copper-plates on their heads. 

Tibc vnrtbip. A peculiar ceremony known as G Amir-kit A was ob¬ 
served in connexion with the fatu ities of Shri Dharma, 
in which the GambhtrS (Gtndra) tree was worshipped 
,md all the Sanny&ik of the Sarny At* touched and 
ornwilly welcomed it We find in Vdyavfya SatnAiid 
mentioned in the 5 hn>a Purdna that this worship is 

‘ In BktfitM Afun^t/a also the sivin^ may of cows is pie- 
scribed in rantiraon rntfa the wtinhip ct Dhsmu In ShMttra 
fhnimi aiso it a tnjoined: “Give fc*» rice (it food), dotting 
■nd raws ", 
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offered in a building, then the worshippers should go to 
beautiful and delicate plants and observe the ceremonies 
of Dvfirayaga and ParivAravali and hold continuous 
festivities there. And— 

"Going out with music and seated with their faces 
towards them (rhe trees) they should offer them flowers, 
burnt resin, lights, water and rice. * 1 

Lotuses are held in high esteem for worshipping Wonhippin* 
Jbiva. In the course of this worship, the glorious trt.^ 5 ^; 
dent has to be worshipped in the north-east, the thunder- !bfl 
Mr fa the eia the bartleaxc in the »udw«. ,l,e arrow £££““ 
m the south, the sword in the south-west, the nuosc 
the west, the amkwsha (the iron goad that is used 
driving an elephant) m the north-west and the pioika ,1w t "^ V- 
(the bow) m die north. 1 his mode of w orship is still ub- 
stable in Shri Dhanna-pujS. In the Gambhte the 
trident and the arrow are found to receive worship . 1 It 


1 The SAuttya Ftdr^tta 

"AH the people tlmde hastes, heuinj tlmt the votaries rue pro- 
ceedtng for the Gimiri Mangels, aild flap were arn «i m ,ows 
mm merry duiee Jnd mMfc.” . . . "(They) at down sit the foot 
of The spreading dieir seats of ike -Jicfed ku akm ejnss and 

wi.is lipped JvIayiiniL K i ndling ly^ts and burning resin, die learned 
reaM tbc V*d** The .hole pU^ bUfa* 
with like jma: of wfitm and sandal paste, and the air with 

perfumer and ^Ufc£r-gQjbnds. ifc 

And in DkamtA Mangal# Orem the following lines:— 

"Os the tenth day they oWrvcd the ceremony of Gimir-kitl 
on the nver-jido, raising triumphant cries and bathing and sorefato- 
pmg with dance and mi^ * 

" Ft>l! ^ ,rin ? the eurtom of ihe the gimlr tree w« 

{l ± C0 ? jt r^ b > oferin * ™hip to Gantiha and th. 
other godi (Then) tbe whole body of the Santyiu touch,tJ and 

^ * ,Ce 4nd UoJ P i(Ke » * f tb««J (rikhlj round 
One another's wrist*. u 

1 ■' Worshipping the five gods, Dbariw ind the weapons, cq«in. 
p«H{ the chariot ud then giving away money." ^ 

id 
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has been ordained ihui Shiva should be worshipped and 
festivities held in his honour every month, and :he 
merits of these monthly celebrations have also been laid 
down. 

(,/) ScuuiidH for t/ir Motif hi of Worship. 

suhihv of " The best of men that will fast and worship Shiva 
th^ntrTitioi j n mdnt h of Chailra (March-April) with undivided 
wortbif. devotion will be rewarded with wealth in monev and 
kind, with personal beauty and with birth in a high 
order" 

“The man that will fast and worship in the month 
of Vaishdkha | April-May) will be rewarded with birth 
in a high order, as well as with wealth and honours." 
—Sami kttmdra Sum hitd. 

The hopes here held out are too much for the wor¬ 
shippers of Shiva, and it is for this reason mainly that 
the months of Chakra and VaishAkha seem to be especi¬ 
ally dedicated to the worship of Shiva. 

It is further ordained that great festivities should be 
held in the month of Phdigoona (February- March) when 
it is associated with the twelfth lunar mansion, and the 
swinging festival tn the month of Chakra. 

Fic-fr " As ordained in the Sbastras, the swinging festival 

should be held on the day of the full moop in the month 
of Chakra." (And) "on the day of the full moon in 
the month of Vaishhkha* also the swinging festival should 
be held and a beautiful floral temple should be made in 
honour of Shiva’ 1 — tfdyatrfoo Samhitd. 

Ample references are found in the ancient dramas to 
the festival of Vasania (the god of spring) or Madana 
(the god of love) being held in the month of Chaitra. 
An account of the merry-makings on this occasion with 
coloured water is to be found in the drama AWaii 
Mtvikava, wherein references are also to be met with 
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to the building of flower temples in the month of Vai- 
shikha in honour of MaJbtdeva. This floral temple is 
simply an imitation of the floral chariot, an account of 
which has been recorded by Hiuen-Thsan in con no; 
ion with certain Buddhist festivals. On these occasions 
images of Buddha and Bodhi&attva were installed in the 
chariot* Similarly in the flower temple are placed the 
images of Shiva and his gate-keeper Nandi Accounts 
are still extant of the dance, music and other rejoic¬ 
ings indulged in by the devotees on both these occa¬ 
sions. 

We leant from Kdsk i-kh&nda that '‘the man or/imuii 
woman who will fast on the third day of the bright 
of the month of Chaitro, and at dead of night worship ,he of 
Mangala-Gauri (Gauri, the Bestower of Blessings) with C '“ iU4, 
offerings of clothes, ornaments and other articles of wor¬ 
ship, and then pass the rest of the night with dance and 
music, will be rewarded with blessings beyond his or her 
expectations It is further stated that one and all of 
the people of Kashi (Benares) should join in an annual 
procession in honour of Shiva on the third day of the 
bright half of the month of Chaitra, and they should also 
hold a great festival in his honour on the day of full 
moon of the said month. *1 he following story is told in 
this connexion. Once upon a time, on the day of full 
moon of the month of Chakra, (he festival of Shiva was 
being held, and the gods were cooking heaps of rite 
with other articles of food. The extensive ceremony of 
giving away rice by Shri Har^a Deva, and the Buddhist 
festival held by him, are exact imitations of this Chakra 
festival The present-day Gambhira of Mai tin also 
faintly represents this festival 
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Section XI^Hauvahwa on Vanafoda (Physicai 
Austeeitie-s) 

The object of Harivamska seems to be to diminish 
by stratagem the influence of the Shaiva cult, and to 
raise in higher esteem the Va,i$#ava worship of Shri 
(CrWfna. It contains the story of the terrible defeat of 
VAna, King of Shotmapura. a staunch devotee of Shiva, 
This part of [he legend seems to he the Sanskrit basis 
of the liajan of Shiva, or the GambhirA festivities. In 
this work distinct efforts have been made to place the 
-Sltaivas be tow the Vai$navas, and to show a general 
degradation of the former. 


(d) Ih'uamjilare 0/ Vina ike Skivaite. 

" UsA, daughter of King Vans, a staunch Shaiva, fell 
secretly in bvt with Aiuruddha, a grandson of Shri 
Krisna, King of DwArakA. Enraged ai this, high- 
sou led VArta imprisoned Aniruddhn in .in iron cage. 
The latter implored the assistance of the goddess Kali, 
of complexion dark as collyrium; and, pleased with his 
devotion, the goddess released him at dead of night on 
the fourteenth day of the black half of the month of 
Jyaistha (May-June). On the following night {Le. the 
dark night of the new moon), a formidable conflict took 
place between King Vans and Shri Krisna, in which, 
as soon as the latter had lopped off the arms of his 
opponent with his discus named StidaraJtana and pre¬ 
pared himself to cut off his head, Shamkara (Shiva) 
cried out: Don’t, oh don't, behead my Varia; don't cut 
off VAuas head, rather withdraw your SudarshanaV— 
Dianna. Samkiid, 

1 At this the l-ord Shri Kristia *aid * Let then 
your Vina live. Here do l recall my discus. 1 
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11 T hen, with gracious words, Nandi (gate-keeper of 
and constant attendant on Shiva) said to Vina; 'Yet, 
with these wounds on your person, just approach Shiva, 
the God of Gods'. Upon this King Vina made all 
haste to approach the Lord Shiva; and powerful Nandi 
took him up in his own chariot and landed him at the 
door of Shiva, saying : ' Vftj^a, just go and continue to 
dance, in the presence of Mah&deva. hi this way alone 
are you likely to receive his blessings Greatly com¬ 
poser! at this, King Vina, distracted with fcars, but 
anxious for the preservation of his life, approached 
Mahadeva with his bloodstained body, and. with great 
trepidation, began to dance ceaseless!y." 

The above account is similar to ihat of Kkda 
Rarhtamiha . but the description of the dance by VAna 
is different in the Dhartna Sam kitd of Shiva Pvrdrnt, 
where it is said :— 

“Although at that time King Vina had only one v arrow pat- 
head and two feet, yet, in obedience to the instructions v™‘ lie “ b 
of Nandi, he began to exhibit extraordinary perfur- 
majia : 5 in dancing before the Lord Shiva, such ;is the 
Alidha (an attitude of shooting, with the right knee ad¬ 
vanced and the left leg retracted), the Pramukha. the 
Vi vidh Akira (cutting many figures), the Sh'Aii and the 
Sthana Ranch ska. exhibiting gradually a thousand ways 
of shaking the head, and a thousand modes of the 
Fraiyanika dance, as wefl as the several figures of the 
Chari dance." 

Thus King VAna danced before the Lord Shiva, 

The mask -dances of Kill* ChAmunda. Narasimht, etc., 
in the GambhirA are similarly per form ed. Their ges- ef th »- 
tures and postures seem to be influenced by ideas arid 
sentiments described in such Sanskrit texts. The dif¬ 
ference between these and modern methods of dancing 
is very slight. 
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(6) HAwai'f Boohs to Vam. 

Mah&deva, always kind to his devotees, felt great 
commiseration at the distress of King Vipa, and was 
highly moved to see 1dm dance ceaselessly in this almost 
unconscious state. Then he said to Viiru : "My child, 

1 have been touched to the quick at the sight of your 
distress, 1 have been high'y pleased, however, with 
your devotion. Now. but ask for the boon of your 
heart, and tt shall be granted to you." 

VAna replied : "My lord, if this be your pleasure, 
then grant me this boon, that I may ever be above de¬ 
crepitude and death. This is my lirit prayer " 

Mahadeva said "Child, I grant that, equally with 
the gods, you will Jive for ever, defying death You 
arc an object of great favour with me. Ask any other 
boon of me, and ] shall be glad to grant it " 

Vaqu* added : ** list) be your pleasure, then, O Lord, 
grant me this further boon, that if ever any of your 
devotees dance before you as l have done, afflicted with 
grief, wounded with arrows and with my body bathed 
in hbod, he wili attain to the state of your own child rr . 

MahAdeva replied; "Child, that devotee of mine 
who is simple and straightforward and ever devoted to 
the truth, and will thus dance before me observing the 
vow of fast, will obtain these very rewards. Now, ask 
for such a third boon as you like, and 1 shall grant you 
that also." 

V'Apa said; '* O Bhava (lit that which exists, a 
name of Shiva), may you, then, be pleased to assuage 
the terrible pain that the discus has caused in my body ", 
Not only was this prayer granted, but also the God 
of Gods offered to grant him yet another boon. And. 
oveijoyed al ibis. King Vina said . “ Be pleased to 
grant me then this boon, (hat 1 may be the chief of 
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your pmrnathas {attendants on Shiva), and he known 
for ever under the name of Mah4k&h ", This, prayer 
was also conceded. 

{i ) Faith ,)/ Modern Skaivas in Vdna-kgcnd. 

Thus here do we find the origin of the fasts and 
other austerities, such as the piercing of the body with 
arrows, as well as of the dance and revelries that are 
practised on the occasion of the Chaicm festivities, 
otherwise known as the I'hndaka-pujfi held in honour 
or Shiva. This will be rnore clear and apparent when 
we consider that the author of the legend has ti pro¬ 
nounced through the lips of Mah&deva himself that 
those of his votaries who will dance like Vina, observing 
the vow <»r fast, will obtain the same merits as VAruc 
It is a great temptation for the ordinary followers of 
Shiva to be thus able, to attain to the position of Shiva’s 
son and constant attendant, basking in the sunshine ol 
his presence h is for this reason that during the 
Chakra festivities the devotees are seen to dance fan¬ 
tastic and ghastly dances before the image of Shiva, 
with their bodies pierced with arrows and bathed in 
blood. Fasts and music and revelries .ire also observed 
as additional inducements to purchase the favour of 
Shiva. It is under the influence of the above persua¬ 
sion that even now infants are made to dance before the 
GambhirA temple of Adyik. The people firmly believe 
that by this .means they will attain to longevity, position 
and wealth in this life and immortality in the next. 

Sfccms 111 .—PttARNA SamsitA; References to 

Masks. 

We shall now proceed to inquire into the reason 
why it has become a practice with the votaries 01 Shiva 
to dance and sing before his image disguising themselves 
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as K<Uj\ Durgi, Ch&mundA, ghosts and apparitions. 
Masks are put on in connexion with the Gftjan of 
Shiva in R4dha(West Bengal), the marriage or Shiva 
in Siiintipur (Nadia), and Lhi: Gambhira and the Shiva 
festivities of Malda and North Bengal, and also on the 
morning of the Nilapuja da)- at KAltghdi (Calcutta). 

That these songs and dances were introduced on the 
basis of mythological events and incidents is borne out 
by Dkarma Samkiid, a part of Sktva Samkiid. The 
mask-dances of Gauri, KAlt, ChAmunda, Chandi, Vasuti, 
etc., thm we now see in connexion with tht: Gambhiri, 
arc in agreement with the Paninas and in fact based 
on them. 


(«t) Pisguists of Skua's Attendants. 

The god Shiva has been represented as Natar&ja or 
lord of dance and revelry. N o wonder, therefore—rather 
it ts natural—that his devotees should have recourse to 
these means to gain his favour. 

We read in Pharma Samkiid that one day. while 
diverting himself according to bis pleasure. Chandra 
Shekhara (lit. one with the moon on his forehead, a 
name of Shiva) ordered his attendant Nandi with a glad 
heart : "Go, O Vanartnana (lit. having a face like that 
of a monkey, an epithet of Nandi, who had such a face), 
under ray orders to the mountain «f KailAsa (reputed to 
be the abode of Shiva) and bring Gauri. adorned with 
ornaments, to me without delay When Nandi had 
gone away, the Apsarfls (nymphs) began to indulge in 
talks like this " What woman is there save DlksAyan? 
(daughter of Dak$a, Lc, Gaud, wife of Shiva) that can 
darts touch his person?" Upon this stood up Chitra- 
lekha, daughter of Kumbh&nda, and, addressing her 
sisters, said : '■ 1 can personate Gauri and thus touch 
him, if any one of you will but be able to assume the 
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form of Nandi It is no hard work with the friends of 
Gauri to assume her form." At this, concentrating her 
mind upon the Vaisnava process of yoga, U rvashi ap¬ 
peared as Nandi, and this led the other nymphs to 
assume forms other than their own. Thus, Pram- 
nochi personated SAvitri; Menaki, Gayatri ; Saha- 
jnnya, JayA; Kunjikasthali, VijayA ; and KratUSthalr, 

VinAyaka—and so excellently that there was no means 
of seeing through the plot and recognising who they 
really were. Last of all. ChitralekhA, the daughter ofcMiniikhi 
Kumbh&nda, who was an adept in the art of personal-SfiJrt? 
ing and had an excellent power of imitation, inspired by * 
beholding the elegance and perfection of these players’ 
persons, took recourse to the special form of yoga known 
as Vaisnava-Atma Yoga, and in no time stood before 
them, and to the surprise and admiration of all, as 
PArvati herseif, of celestial beamy and uncommon 
charms. It was indeed a masterpiece of personation ; 
even the most trained eyes would have failed to dis¬ 
tinguish these imitation jewels from genuine ones. The 
merry jingle-jangle of their celestial anklets rilled the 
whole place. 

Now, thus disguised, Urvashi approached Shiva and Fni* NahJi'i 
addressed him in these words, " O Lord of Gods, the ivuhidcn. 
heavenly mothers (a class of sixteen goddesses, such as 
Gauri PadmA. etc) and, myself, with Gaur! and the 
Ganas (lit a host, legion ; the large number of Shiva's 
spiritual attendants) have thus approached you. 3c 
pleased. O Sire, to bless us with a benign look." 

What Shiva did in reply to this amorous address is thus 
described in Dkarma Samkitd :— 

“ Thus addressed by him and seemingly pleased 
with it, Rudra (Mahftdcva) left his scat and, one by one, 
took seven steps forward ..." 


.\mmrnii 
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(i) 7^r “ Comedy of Errors 

Then he look TarvatJ by the hand and commenced 
a round of amorous diversions. This way followed by 
" the dissimulating mothers alt dancing and stngmg to 
please Shiva—some dancing, some singing', some smiling 
(amorous) smiles, and 01 hers diverting in other ways '". 

Tin false mothers set 10 dancing and singing round 
merry Shiva Some of them added to the joy or the 
merry couple by dancing and singing suitably to the 
occasion, and idso by the genial glow of their illuminat¬ 
ing smiles. The other thousand and one mothers made 
various sweet sounds, and also made some strange ones. 
Some among the latter "sang, danced, smiled and even 
wept M . 

Shiva lost himself in this vortex of merry-making, 
and was utterly transported with delight, when there 
appeared on the scene the genuine Nandi with the 
genuine mothers, closely followed by tbit* real GaurJ, 
charmingly dressed, descending from her aerial (nr 
with the host of her spirit attendants. The surprise 
that greeted the latter, when the two sets confronted 
each other, was beyond description. 

** All the (merry) party started! up, thinking again 
and again : Who is this Firvaii—who is this goddess, 
so richy dressed and so beautiful? 1 " 

There being no distinguishing marks—not even the 
slightest—between the genuine and the counterfeit 
Pftrvitu, th' whole party was lost in confusion. 

Nay, the confusion became worse confounded when 
it was discovered that even the mothers and the other 
attendants could not be set the real against the sham. 
Tins was. however, a source of infinite secret pleasure 
to the counterfeit mistress and she burst into a peal of 
merry laughter. The Apsar&s also, extremely amused. 
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gave vent to their delight with them natural kilkil sounds. 
The ghosts and goblins and the Yaksas (demigod at¬ 
tendants on Kuvera, employed in the protection of his 
treasures), too. became mad with delight. Even Shiva 
himself liecame highly amused with and greatly enjoyed 
this '‘comedy of errors’. hie was equally delighted 
with the actions of the Apsarts. 

(c) AfaiAs and "Comedy of Errors'* in Modem 
S&aiva Lore 

It is this "comedy of errors" which caused so much 
delight to Shiva that may be taken to be the origin of 
the practice that has obtained in Adyas Gamhhlrft with 
the votaries of Shiva to dress themselves in various 
disguises for dancing in the hope of thus propitiating 
the god. And the enjoyable diversion of putting the 
husband to confusion with regard to his wife has be¬ 
come one of the most entertaining performances of the 
Gamhhfrfl-players. Then in course of time came to be. 
introduced, by way of further embellish mem. the various 
other mask-dan ecs, such as those of the various forms 
that, according to the Tantrist, the goddess Sail 
(Gaurl in her previous birth, also as the consort of Shiva j 
assumed to frighten Shiva into permitting her to attend 
the grand sacrifice that her father Daksa was holding 
but to which her husband bad not been invited, and 
also of the terrible Ch&mundA and other forms that the 
goddess is said to have assumed in the course of the 
S humb ha- Nishumhha war for the destruction of the 
formidable demons, Chanda and Munda. 

1 he sanction for all the incidents in the Shaiva 
festivities of modern Folk-Bengal is thus to la; found 
not only in vernacular treatises specially written for the 
purpose, but also in the more authoritative Purdnai 
composed in Sanskrit language. It is for this reason 
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that there has ever been in India a community of 
thought between the masses and the classes, and a 
natural and necessary connexion of cultures lore with 
folk-lore. Through all the rungs of the intellectual and 
moral ladder, from the most nonsensical superstition to 
the most abstract metaphysics, there runs one increasing 
purpose which makes the whole Hindu world kin, 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

INTENTION OF CODS AND GODDESSES BV THE 
PEOPLE. 

There has been a multiplication of gods and goddesses 
of the Hindu pantheon 1 during the successive ;iges of 
Indian history. The literature and art of each age 
refhitt the inventiveness of folk-imagination as displayed 
in the creation of new orders of deities to help man in 
the solution of new problems of life. 

When the Vcdic Aryans gathered together to per-Tix QodtoT 
form sacrifices to propitiate the gods, the list of the latter 111 * Rt *' Td4 ' 
contained the names of Varupa. Indm, Agni, Rudra, 

Viyu, Mitra, Fu$A, Bhaga v Aditya and Aditi, Sinivflli, 
Saraswati, Makati. Sita, etc. Like the Aryan warriors, 

Rudra also was decorated with a crown and other orna¬ 
ments, wielded bows and arrows and prepared medicines 
with his own hands. Uiluka has been described as a 
messenger of Yama. Mention is made also of Lakstru 
and Alaksmi, 

Kill, Karili, Manojavi, Sulchiti, SudhumravarnA,‘iod* jn fn 
Sphulingtni and goddess Vishwarupini—all these have 
been described in the Munduka Upanisad as flames 
of fire and of the form of fire. Purgil also was only a 
name, of fire. 

We find the name of Umi In the Kena Upttmsad 

1 Vidt Macdaodn, Vtdtt Mythology, P-msboU'i Indian Mythology, 
and Nivtditi ind Ccomiisiiwatiiy’s Mythi of tht Hindus and fSuJJkittt, 

*53 
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but not til] then as the wife of Rudra. She introduces 
UmhmA to Indr a. When the gods were unable to 
recognise fire and the other forms of Brahman, then it 
was this UmA that sang his glories. 

PonTefic With the passing away of the Vedic age live forms 
and attributes of the gods suffered a change Indra, 
Agni, Rudra, VAyu, and Aditi, Saras wati, SitA, Kali, 
Kar&Ji, DurgA, UmA, etc., had now definite forms 
attributed, to them and were made to share in the en¬ 
joyments and sufferings of the world Detailed accounts 
of the Post-Vedic dekies are to be found in the Jlamd- 
yana. the MaJtdik&rala and the Shri»tcut BMj'avaia, 
as well as in the Mdrka$trftya % Devi, Kdiikd and many 
other Pvrdnai and Upapuratun, 

jtahoftte The great poet, VAlmiki, has furnished us in his 
ywi*. svttfi a very long list of gods and god¬ 

desses Indra was then the King of Heaven and a 
warrior. l ie used even to fight with men. He used 
to ride an elephant with four tusks, named AirAvata. 
BrahmA was a four-faced, four-handed god. riding a 
goose. His worship was now introduced. Rudra. 
SAyana and YAska are no longer the names of fire. 
The Rudra of the Vedic age, who used to prepare 
medicines, has now been transferred to the KuilSsa 
mountain to live there. 

Uoidtp™ 41 Shiva has been given many wive, such as Durgfl, 

ChandikA, Kali. ChAmundA, etc. They have been ac¬ 
corded a higher position than the gods and described 
as Adyi Shakri (primordial energy). Yama, Indra, 
HruhmA and the other lesser gods have been made to 
acknowledge the suzerainty and bow to the will of 
DurgA. 

Gw!* ci iii* Indra is endowed with a thousand eyes, and Yama, 
n-'’ the god of death, is said to have sprung from the planet 
Shani (Saturn) and to have been placed in charge of 
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hell Hi: rides a buffalo, and V&yti. the god of wind, a 
deer Agrii has been conceived as riding a goat, 

Charmed by the devotion of his votaries, Shiva is found 
to have condirscended to serve them. And it has be¬ 
come a practice to offer worship to India and his wife, 
and to Shiva and his wife. 

With a view to having a son born to him, V&sudeva o<wtt ei tbe 
retires into the hermitage of Vadarika and there sits 
down in meditation on Shiva. Visudeva, Valarftma 
and Arjuna have been exalted to the rank of gods, 
Vakrima has been recognized as one of the mcanta- 
lions. 

I ndra becomes a gad of the Buddhists, Jaimes o«ii af i!ie 
and Kapdlikas. Shiva now drinks the juice of Hitaka 
(gold) and resides in the place of cremation. Um&. 

Durga and Kali are his wives. Palm-juice and other 
kinds of beverage have become favourite drinks of the 
followers of Shiva Dak$a has become the faiher-iivbw 
of Shiva, Krisna is said to be an incarnation of 
Visruj Indra, Brahma and Shiva have been relegated 
to a lower position than Visnu and subordinated to him. 

In Ndradfya and Pharma Pardnai, etc., the glories 
of Vispu have been described. Although mention is 
made in these of Shiva and his Shakti, a less impor¬ 
tance has been assigned to them. Labs mi and Saraswat i 
have been included in the family of Shiva. 

fn the Limga, Shiva, Drvf and Kdiikd Purdnai, 

Shiva and his Shaktt have been assigned a superior 
place to the other gods. In Shiva Parana, Shiva is 
said to have one thousand names, 

In Padma Purina we hear of the interruption andfutm* 
breaking up of the sacrifice arranged by Daksa (Father pi:r4jlL 
of Shiva's wife, Sati, who sank down to death on the 
sacrificial ground on hearing of the vilification of hci 
husband by her father), of Dak^a's ultimate repentance 
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and pacifying Shiva by singing his glories, and of his 
gaining boons from the god in conclusion- Thus the 
book is devoted to the exfoliation of Shiva, We find in 
it also an account of the journey of gods with BrahmA 
and Shiva to Vaikuntha (the abode of Vi$ou)> Refer¬ 
ence is made in this also to the story of the construction 
of a gold image of Siti (it is said in the Rdmiyana 
that while performing the Ash warned hi sacrifice RAma 
had a gold image of $it& made to take the place of his 
wife by his side). 

The orate in There are severaJ SamhUih (codes of law, conduct, 
ibi Si.miiit,u. ^ ) f 0 U ow i n g die line of the Shiva Purina, such as 
Dianna Samhtfd, Judna Samkiti, SattsUkumdra Sam - 
kiid Viyaviya SamkUd, etc. in these SamhitAs we hear 
of many gods, but the preference is given to Shiva and 
Shaktt 

Like the other Purdnas, the Skanda also contains 
accounts of gods and goddesses. The special feature of 
this work is that in it we are told of K&la Bhatrava and 
of the sudden springing into existence of Bhadrakhli 
and Virabhatlra out of the spleen of Shiva. 

In the Vardka Purina we find accounts of many 
gods and of the construction of their images, 
orate in ibc In the Uddisha, Parnara, A*i akufisha and the other 
Tantras 1 preference has been given to Shiva and his 
Shakiis and the various modes of their -worship have 
been described. Also MahAkAla, Shiva, Bhairava, 
Bbairav?, the DAkinis and die Voginls (classes of female 
derm-gods) have been elevated to the rank of gods, 
Ondaotib* Like the PurAnas of the Hindus, the Jamas 1 also 
i'Ttou. have PurAnas of their own. in these, besides their 
Tirthamkaras, the Hindu deities also have been men¬ 
tioned. 

1 Vidt Avalon's ffjm*tteikt GafintWnA other watk\ on Tantmt, 

* Yid* ^tevenflO-n's Bmrt 9/Jainism, 
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The jama Adi Purina gives us an account or god 
Ri^abha, on the occasion of whose nativity Indra, his 
wife and the other gods and goddesses came down to 
the place. 

In the Jaina Padma Purina we meet with peculiar 
accounts of Indra. HanumAn. RAma and Laksmana 
In the Arisiattemt Purina mention is made of Durgi 
In the Jaina work named Bkagavalt Sutra we find 
descriptions of the images of the Tirthamkaras. They 
are adorned with snakes as ornaments. Many of the 
Jaina gods receive worship. DhyAtii (absorbed in 
meditation) PArshwanAtha looks like Dhy&ni Shiva. 

Tike the jainas, the Buddhists also have their own omi* or ihc 
Pur&nas. The majority of these are devoted to extol- jjjjjjjjj* 
ling the greatness of Buddha. In Sitiarnaprabhd, 
however, we meet with invocations to Laksmi and 
Saras wati, 

The Buddhists' call their Sddkanamdld and Sdd- Godt^'h* 
hatui SamttiJuhaya Tantric works. These belong to the 
MahAyaua sect In these we meet with descriptions of 
the images of the Bodhisattvas, named Lokeshwara. 

Mail re ya and Manjushri. The other name of Lokesh- 
wara is LokanAtha. We find the following and other 
names of Buddhist gods : Avalokiteshwara, Khasarpana 
Lokeshwara, HalAhala Lokcshwara, SimhanAdu Loke- 
shwara, 1 iari-hari-hari VAhanodbhava Lokvshwara. 

T roilokya-b h ayam kara Lokesh wara, Padmanartesh war a 
Lokeshwara, N i Ukan thA-ch Aryy a Lokeshwara, etc. On 
the left side of many of the images of LokanAtha Bud¬ 
dha, a female figure named TArS b found to have been 
placed In Sidhttuamdid a description >.*l the person 
of Mahoitari TArA has been given The Buddhist work 
ol Swat extra Tattfra contain an account of TArA 
Devi, and elsewhere mention is found to have been made 

1 FwV ti-lty's Godi cf Xortittn Mnddhum. 

*7 
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of Mila Saraswatl T ArA Devi TirS is of dark complexion 
and has three eyes. The following description of Vajra 
TAtA is to be found in Sddkona Samutkekaya : " Four- 
faced. eight-armed and adorned with various ornaments ” 
Like the 11 indu Tan trie works, those of the Buddhists 
also tell us of many forms of Shnkti. 
n.-.,'. uTthr In the Sfinny a Parana and Dharmopn/d-pad- 
t-anijiiiii'J dhoti of RAmAi, among others we meet with the fol- 
t.ihjfr .:j l oW i (l (r deities : Dharma Niranjana, Ullukai, Brahma. 

Vi$tiu, Maheshwara, Yam a, Indm, N Amda with his 
conveyance, the Dhenki, DAmarnsAin, MahAltAla. AdyA, 
Chandi and Durga. 

Ood. >a la the Dkarma Mangala of GhanarAma, MAflik 

.nd Ganguii and YAtrAsiddhi RAy. mention is made of 
insr mala- Dhamift, HtUlumAn and the gods or Sktmya Parana. 

* In the poetical works called Chondl by Kaviknm- 
kaiift (MukundarAma), Mariik Daita and others, accounts 
are found of AdyA, Chandi, Shiva and the Other Hindu 
deities. 

In the Vi^ahari Songs we meet with accounts of 
Shiva, ManasA (the goddess of snakes} and many other 
Hindu gods, i n same of these Lays of Manaui mention 
is made aiso of AdyA. 

Skftald Mongol* 1 tells us of god Niranjana, Shiva, 
BrahmA. Yijjnu, etc., as well as ul AdyA. In the story 
nf Shi till ^ ab<‘ sve find an account of her worship as anti¬ 
dote against small-pox. 

Gods and goddesses like these, more or le^s affiliated 
to the Shaiva-cLim-ShSkia pantheon, were invented by 
media: val Folk-Bengal principally to help man in the 
battle of life, They are all embodiments of shakti 
i energy }, and are meant (t) to do away with enemies and 

* ShittU— mi-ntianed in P&ktkktiu Tontm iiad SkaitJn J’urann 
Budiitmi f-oddc'j 11 ami mklcd it the inn p ic of I.otrsnwirj. The 
Hindu Shiliti is identical with ihif. Hlriti 
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difficulties, Jjotb natural and human, and { 2 ) to promoteOodi uav 
nealih, wealth, success in life and general prosperity, 1<rf 
/ujfji there was being created another order of i«**h«* ni 
divinities designed mainly as 0 Great Exemplars, - ' from'’ 0 ’ 1- 
whom could Le l eari u the duties and obligations of rife, 
individual, domestic and social. The ideal relations 
between parent and offbpring, husband and wife, brother 
and brother, friend and friend, ruler and subject, master 
and servant, etc, were the themes of the literature and 
art which brought into prominence this new rbtt Q f 
goris and goddesses. And the attribute chiefly person¬ 
ated by these deities ts bhakti (love), the emotional 
element in humanity. 

The bhakti or devotional literature has since about 
the fifteenth century been the inspiration of the folk bv 
appealing mainly to the sentiments of Love, Faith and 
I lope as contrasted with the practices of intellectual 
gymnastics anti ratiocinative argumentation. The 
deities of this literature are (t) R&ma and his consort 
Sna as welt as the ancestors and allies of the great hero ; 
and (a) Krisria and his sweetheart Ridbi, as wdl as 
their parents and personal friends. The note of love 
and faith is also the characteristic of the J Mst %i 
01 Ramaprasida, the great saint, devoted to Kill or 
Tir.t (wife of Shiva), of the eighteenth century. 

It may be said that the Folk-Bengai of the nine* 
teentn century has not caned much to inquire into the 
Sanskrit Vtdas. Santhi/th, Pursttas. Tanlrat, etc., far 
the origins and legends of its faith and devotion, but has 
sought for the - whole duty of man in Bengali treat i»* 
hke Kritt tvisas P&viJyaxa, Vidvipati and Chandidasas 
lots**'* Pfidiv*#, and the K*li % of Malrund.,- 
rimaand Rimaprasida. Through all this literature 
there has been a steady increase in the number of gods 
and goddesses, saints and avariras In some cases a 
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new interpretation has been imparted to the older 
deities and heroes, who have thereby acquired an alto¬ 
gether fresh significance in the peoples thought and 
activity. There has been no generation of Bengali 
history without its own mythology', hagioiogy and 
anthology. 

Agiwuicdim This is perfectly natural: because the Hindu is 
ggSw. fundamentally an agnostic, le. has never believed in 
the possibility of human intelligence ever to unravel the 
mysterious eternal truths of the universe, or to under¬ 
stand, except negatively, the nature and attributes of 
God ; and therefore he has ever felt to be at complete 
liberty to imagine and invent whatsoever God or Gods 
he chooses to adore- He has not feared to conceive the 
Divinity as He, She, It or They, He has worshipped 
his Deity as father, mother, brother, sister, sweetheart, 
lover, friend, and what not j and has endowed his own 
creation or invention with any attributes he likes for 
the time being. He has borrowed his god-lore from the 
Mongols, he has taken his god-lore from the hill-tribes, 
he has imbibed his god-lore from the speechless mes¬ 
sage of sunshine and snows, and be h.-is evolved his 
god-to re Out of his own bead and heart. His polytheism 
or heinothdsm is based essentially on his agnosticism. 
iMbcitMiM The Hindu tendency to deify the energies, Nature* 
Divinity. p 0rCCS or personal attributes and emotions has con¬ 
structed all the gods and goddesses of India, practically 
speaking, as so many embodiments of the various phases 
of the Country itself and of the Culture it has developed 
through the ages. And the invention of deities has not 
yet ceased. 

The" Knight-poet" Rabindranath Tagore, probably 
an iconoclast in socio-rdigious opinions, has been, how* 
ever, pre-eminently an idolator, nay a polytheist, in and 
through his art H is celebrated hymn (if. r S95) to Mother 
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India is in the right orthodox strain which is noticeable 
in the psalms and songs in eulogy of Saras watt (Goddess 
of Learning), Lak$nu (Goddess of Wealth)* Dtirg^i 
Jagaddhfttri and other goddesses 

B| O Tlica, whu charmesi ML mankind I 
0 Thou, who^e lands art ewer bright 
With T^y s« rcnc of pure contfight t 
Mother of fathers jmt mother t 

With thft him- drop's w*ten rhy fttt fif*r wash'd. 

Thy scarf of green ever waving in bro*£e b 
Sty-kl^i d on high thine Himikvjiu brow. 

Clown'd white thy head with tiara of mom. 

Pint in thy fitmumcnt jLppoir’tf the dawn. 

First rose in thy holy groves* 

Fsut were reveal'd in thy forest- abodes 

Wisdom and virtue and poesy's self. 

Ever beneficent I glory to Thee f 

From Thee fip*-s food to couQlnes fir and wide ; 

l.lhrv^vl and j tunna* stream* of t hy Itrye \ 

Givet of twwrt sacred milk* O Mol her I ■" 

It is again the traditional folk imagination, saturated 
with the monism of Vedantic thought that has Inspired 
the following verses of Tagore ;— 

** O Thou biii t ol my MolherLiisd I 
Down io Thee alcsncf do 1 bend ray bead 
Upon Thee is the mantle spread 
Of uni verse-bodied Mother Divine l" 

The same deification of the Country is evident in the 
following outburst (1905) of DwijendrallJ Roy :■— 

11 Goddess mine E Mediation s Aim F 
Country mine! O Heaven on earth I" 

But the man who has started them all in this moderftSyitftwiu at 
Bengali Bhaktiditerature is Bankimchandra ChattCfji, mthe 
According 10 him the ten-armed DurgA (wife of Shiva) CmmTI >‘ Cttlt 
with her whole family and retime the most popular 
goddess of Hindu Bengal in the nineteenth century, who 
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was, as we have seen in the foregoing pages, one of 
(he Taris (Energy) of Avalokiteshwara Bodhi&aitva in 
mediaeval Mahay 4 nic India and still receives worship as 
lira ill Buddhist China and Buddhist Japan, is none 
other than Motherland itself with all its resources and 
forces in natural agents and human arts. This synthetic 
interpretation crystallized in the song Vande Mdtaram 
{t. 1885), L bound to remain the greatest hymn of f olk 
India during the twentieth century :— 

*' Hull t Motherland f 
Vsndf .VJtaram f 

Thou *rt my must, Thyself ray creed; 

In Thee thy heart and oonl: 

And in ray limbi the apirit Thou I 
In mine arm Thou art strength (skafcti); 

Tliyidf heart’s devotion (bhakiij , 

Thine the images bodied forth 
In templet one mid all. Mother I " 

To worship DurgA is to worship Motherland ; or, to 
worship Motherland is to worship Durgfl This is the 
cult that in diverse forms has been invented by the brain 
and sou] of India from the Vedic age of tin: at juration > f 
World-Forces down to the present epoch of neo-Tan- 
trism represented by Bankimchandra arid Ramakrisna 
ViveUftnanda. 1 

J VLit Mai Muller's JT&mhruAm *_■ Hh an j TtiuAitw 
(Scribner, New York), 
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* 7 % I 7 h 

ftin" feci I St birthday festival of 
Sb%tiLmhii J 3 ,t. 

Social loffuei™ of, under the Sena *: 

lesderi of Hinduism* ao^ nt 
CjidcT MehummedtOii. despised 
UuddhjsTE as M sntoudubJe M and 
vwltntly opposed iheit woriblp, 

Jl© t lJ 4 r 

Villa l* Skua bariLshes B nth minis 
for Opprtwton, JU7'S. 

VlleshwatA SwAsia (Kites Mak£- 
LktruU to Queen ChitTamat;ii r 

l?F 

Bribrninixin iVt Hinduism) ;— 

An ambigrwsifl term, vy> 

Brikrainii, * lid to have been created 
b> Brahml from him mouth, *£ 
(aorej. 

Cod* of, *JJ 

Buddha, ihe Pisotecsor toiiYibol to 
the Hindu Vising— 

As Adi lluddhft^ or Ehsrnts, Abated 
on hJl ticmveyatice, Ullukx I tie 
Gibben, 40 {note). 

As ShikMtimlti, born on the ftdl- 
fTi fn>rt foy of Vliihlkha, and 
died o« tbs Mine day, ^5. 
BirthtUy and nabonlJ festhaht hdd 
iherefore on VlllbUdu PcLrniinl 

■ ^r- »n- r . 

Chariot festivititt of, 13, 

Ptauttij like Adi Etujdi|fu p i nn, or in 


m, 94 , 95, 
Disappeared from HinduLsm tt IfifOd. 
but hii ipirii icmaLni m the 
lata faiEhe, m. 

Entcmined by acufig, T4- 
Entrust* 10 ^fetva ptOf^idn of Bod 
dhLsm from Sa Iras. 17^, 
Formless-, without nitfitoottK h 94. 
Enas^e of LohesJawm Buddha Coli- 
fmaoded with l&kt of Sbivs, 165, 

IftClTTutlcKn at m raufiLcy, 40-1 (note). 
LotUB, hi- neat* 40 {note). 

IfcmorMl trtnuiid and place of i 
vtl IJJ, 

OiJnrin^i of food tn P i 
BuiJihj£ot r 34^. 

WLlhout beginning or end, 44 
buddhism - 
An imhi |udoj.« tnro r av, 

Ancient Baddhirm itili Eho in and 
ChrjugK (he modern H mdn cults, 
rtl 


fetti- 


. nOt Opposed 10 
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Boddhiim—£Mi — 

for definition of The hh}i, 

r 4 i. 

Rclhmjju.1 m prune nnunkif af the 
P&Eaj favour iliiplicemcnt of 
Buddlufint bf SIijJ I'ism in Gauds* 
Lit, 1O7, l6g, tr->* 

dlt>W h Kaotiri, J*fisnrtc and Judins 

fcmt*tiffuUE bccituia of CLWujnort 
wiiriin* rr fcvlr 

Can rujinn uf Hindu wnb Unddhin 

pJi ladi t-_■ tirtiEJiim of it 1*1 
pfo. JJJ* 

ContffesMs attended by BuddhiEt* 

from diJFcfmt toLintjkjK 1 jtt. 

— u>rd To promote Eraterruty tinona 

ttoddlmtH ai all «% iji., 
n hariTH pV i a % LfllErmCc of KjoiIiumu 
tuodECjpi ISuisdiciuEB. 1(56. 
Pvfllncieou bc[w«ti DsiE^iun and 
Bhaivuzn kni under lot m PlLu r 

m* m* ITf- 

Eltphfth! ’VcT*ihip, 43 (ftdftjj. 

K limits wi Ai.'-i-n ut 4 fittrinah p*- 

6, 

— hi 5iKiidi CcrttuiY driven btJ i^y 

Hint ■ t&MOtf *rtd tr-irki.-.j" 
Srannirrm from buddMicn 10 
uno-H^idLiiim, Ut. 

iji, E54»& 

Glu., of Diitrru, yi-JOj, 

God* of T mOOfp-ir^.Bd Wilt Hindi* 
godt, 14 b t tfij, 

ImpcrBotuik^ uf. atm Of dtaplice 
mrru by the mm* peiioeuii 
idL^iodit Viiinavupi zr.d Htiaw* 
ilm. 13 

i^okeihwiia words jpped u Shine 1 frs* 
* 7 > 

Mldljjiittilij »ct r eotineaing link 
widi Kmduam (hrsa|Jb Tan- 
iitim, i f$, 

M_ibJde¥*'B PtfjJlhy MTOpc inm 
Hwfdti;.! pAfc^ffrrt. | 4 fi 

^lodifciiion of rehg*on by replace 
merit aT jL-wfj, i^ r fry (noic>. 

q 1 bdU a nd jmgin^ of hymni 
iDYioiilri* dunHp 134. 

SeCU etfjieL* from u*cfd 4 £k* 
i njf ihc Canon* T42- 
Tamtic term of, jfiwiy promotxd 
hy IhpitmkM Shrljiiina. 


-lU^U IO That 


of Shirntm* 


CEimprchcn 


ETI. i?i 

Tortoise wards ip r 43 {nw) r too. 

Trinity. ty ye S 3 J 

UpOtarha. ll»&lhihL ubLallu. 146. 


fiuddhi urn—r«j. — 

ILuIej hie t'lki hceorrce* URtply 
ndmiml in the KirirueflM 

kLmb{ identified wi ifr Sharp- 
am* 171?, t 7 a. I?*. 

ViMzaii. fluddisilE moruslcfie*. MAJC 
to be boili unnlu Nliaye ntp a i i. 

who tiuiiib loTTfdti nj Sbini ftr 
stead. 169. 

Buddhism, Chrises *ruS IspWVUe - 
A tingle e*£t«a«>n of a 1 
uve euh, iv. 

Akin to ton 1 lie iml‘ Pari n,k Hindu 
ism se India, is, 

Bdddhifta, HmdiiLieii. eaxlv rl peieoucJi 

»i. 

Burma ottdent BuddhieE !'c*livdiea it- 
^mbk GmkhliX, ti. 


Ca m of Hmfl| 3^- 

CaoWi BuitJhiTi . — 

A***mlaljesi it HijagnM. ffM 
Dehuhioji uj th_ li^piiaka Or Thrpr 
fold Cannn,, 14L 

Sshiam* i^niii]( at the ataernbhti. 
Ml- 

Jantriim lead! Eo dwe^t^ of the 
Cudti, 130 . 

Ignored in the Ijifan OOu Cijmhhlri. 

fatter, On 

Nqt fccof;rrkjod by Aula ChJnd, 14 
{note L 

Originated lit effdf-s *\ «odal reeon- 
ttrucuori It* 5 cm itmeiu an. 

Fa Ohahly m. jocral ihiOiiuLi^i, 

Thirty-lin cjsEn } 1^5. 

Ceremony and K:Uul ; — 

Ablution of BiicMtift, ti & 1 ^. 13 ?, 

— Dhaim^. i$jr 

Adhi pre^imiEiafy Ceremomea of 
111 msptauiM fciuvaL, i\i r 

* 3 * 1 . 

Agfl-i-jhtmp (j™? fl« 0 , -S 5 - 

AnoLtuJnf ike 1 ay 

Aihei, daobmg with, o, 45, 330. 
ATibhriEba Batb h K1&, 130. 

Hide TimVA jy 

Burning oftetlii of mcenvr k ej 
j8, & 4 , 66.6y, J 97 . 

Cwra^nn of I jfi, n& (not 0 , 

Oo=*jn|J (he Vuiiifn:, w , !9 ™. 


0, 
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136, 


Ccrein-ijnjr ir,d HitittV—tfdfti,— 
Dfurffliapadi, iqu. i j& F ig*. 
DiSi|,TH F ?|:Jlliii, y\ | Wi tXtm 

m 

DhmEnj wtjUihjp, Lai of ecrcnvQnie* 
iwm Skimp* Putiinti, i 
— Oirde* oft 9.V 

Dhtnkj Chumi^*, 01 of 

Nij-icfa oit Inn DEieftfei, 
fid-i, 

DtrAtav^* Mini fr ari u i f jva k, 44^ 

Fnut Gnrc*, jio-i. 

^ 4 jih wutihlp^ uj tki of, 74,-5.. 
OtFRlr-U^ + fiT^ U% J4Q-1. 

GjunhWIjil eft 51* 

GlEilJ-r.tljij JII.I. t ie^EJ-ha MiiHiK p. [ i_he 
Ghtai;i. 51-j. 

Griha-djuliani, iMfeinj? imide _ 
heidAt to jipotw Ft from evil (41- 
iilSTlCE*, 97. 

HindoJa.ru, HiiidoEi, 

pgutiOf iopleii Tn^Jiu. 

7 *» Tfli 9 «- *i 7 . Tat, *3^Q h 
nunda-^vl, wpi dripping * pjt o£ 
taajfid *J lire, 97. 

Marriage pf Ady*. 49, aja-t, 

MankAna n£ebiL F dasct of Kj-U. 33 -ft 
Milled hair, wearing, q, 13a. 
PaiHc^pmU CFib^i, 
f'haJiBn of SAlvt the mi&ftf h *jj4 , 

-- (Kt WT-r^hip. ?irUj, tfjS, 

Phula.bMngi, breaking of itowm* 

ro alib e U^ dower p|av {lire c™. 
*S 5 - 

R*™ Vatirlnibu, thfejFj-tymf, m t 

* 4 i 

Rina ^ 

^AmttiEe ClifiMJi, Iniifljr lk wtxed 

fi 4 h t | 3 , 

Sinpr,jf, W>- 7 , 44. 4#.-rt» (#7- 
Sprinkling wrrh li^Cy water, j-a^. 

iradiiktnaJ UMOnio 11 
EUalriljfev 731 d 
Wrt*-dn»1iifl^ ij + I ft 233. 

CeviqHT- — 

ftkarma kiglily 1 t'-cT^d m H 6. 

Vuii I'tuha and Paritu, featrvdiei 
irm.ljj to bmmLli]i4 + 0, 

Chaim (miotic* oi Urt-ij. a EocnS 
editioe of the BnsiJ Gambh it V 3- 
Ch i mirt tdi jChandiJ .-- 

\ Hindu flulrtc godde*4 wottftieped 
by B«ddftht* r i&>L 
l^^wru-iioii Lift tn* 

^tatk'dincc oft ba-ed on fudDift 

ML 

— ~piT*ph^nH(» oft ftf. 


ChfimuiuiS (Cbandlj^-c^l^ 

Merit jobs-J m Chamil u 

4 wiCe of iikp^i, 234, 

of Buddha 1 * idigkiD, lyy. 
Tint IC riluaUpt riraribtd in tfMati 
MdJk^a, i®7 

CLxDdL (ChutdikiL, .idvJ, CiLiMitmdi. 

F>nrgi, Ciaa/L) — 

in full A^mdoaj. 

at i rachand^ srt Chindi- 
pura # aoO. 

Jnmibd j-i Ad)J urd lh& 5* 

ChandEkl in GamfafrirA totaplc; 

KentrMid tn SifcB-_T i Afnfnn, Jfj. 
Kfljuvmiii. a fixII) oft m 
ktp'nfeiitH am the 4au^hler pi a 
Hindi (kmtmt UlUt of Hkndnft 

* * U 

Temple of, liticbcd iu emy Hit* 
hpcwe u&der Idohwmmcdln rak, 

W X< II Vijra Tiri hv 
Mahayiqisti, 

Chuiiy Or aLnsr-^im^:— 

A*piL*'( fciil qiloT>cmenl and 

chiinty, i 5 fi 

J’Vcdjfijf of 3® | jjj* 

GifUDl motKy mnd peat E li Gambhli l 
and Gijan, 159, 

Flimm ^srdhaiu** aplcndnl gifu tn 
men rct^km amj cAe pnor, 
* 37 - 8 . 

CttifdrcR;— 

Dance beforn i lie lean pie, 4, 44*. 
Vowm kiJ o^tnani pft HmdcNied 
under t^Ea kitiK* # aoa. 

Chiimm^ f>ay T Htnda t^imtelau pf, 
154 

thunim- ci fhe Geestn b\ tfie tfpdSt 

Qiv^aabottp flintiu r — 

Mifumtafttcml by rinperfcial Ob 

icrntt. 04, 

Tlsiee efiOch* oft 415, 

Cakiur nPCriletEno of r _ic ■ bJ fUIui^ a. 

Comedy Of PJf rt m Stuiu Idech^ 

348-^1. 

Lomm^eji i^/cally devtio^ed under 
the fiki mud ChotiA. dt. 

CoTTiztnuat.pir, of tlte L^d pf Dodik 2^. 

ConfriEkj l :— 

Attweruial Id «faol ulin<i In Gim- 

WaTrfl nmif. vx 

L’-ulfn^ torLfesaioij, esp<wiue, jo. 
Fteli^ll fnr Btcmeflwint ftwnrled by 
A^oiz, 136 fasted 
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Confm^—cwiiv— 

GittvWlfti pnaitur* of tOoftEMOU be- 
bfcera probably fctk of 
AnokaV festival. cj> r 
H Enaylnj Buddhina. held flui con 
fraion abtolvcd from ftat Linda 
of *rn T i jC, 

TV^vti^cd hi-monEftly by bhibui of 
boddhiit ascciiti, 136 Inoir). 

Cu-openMOfL, ^nctialjjr I wAfb^ b 
the <JwbhJra, an. 

C*M>pcr:mvt weflJlip, t. 

darte** nlual. B| P ^ iR 7i 

* to. 

Counogony P Hirwlii, described in *utLt 
31. 

C*UDii b fcflWfl hT Shi VI. Jfid IT1U3 by 

hi. Wife, 3 a ^ 

C«w and its prodiKtt>- 

Aafl e* of dried cow-dung EiE*d hi 
idiKitfflHlt cf ShlT^, 43- 

- --ill preparation ft# tb 

ViruJoda. i&ji tp$, 
ConF.duu^ ae foot, 105. 

— twd » bemeu the couEEyud of 

the tCJuptc.! H 3 . 

PmjhiIiii ratrtiin! of miJk, <sfds t 

fftiee Tnri tht iwOfECJWin of 
Ehr Cow, uvd in riiuii piurfiz* 
\van r *j6. 

SaawttO'* j Kapil l} k whkfc CBpporEi 
fhc wi*rld 4 1 

Utbc of n-«d in pttfifieaid<Tn + 

14?. 

Cowf, Efivmp; Any of, 140 

Cowi 4^ (conch thtll.y kfniltfit cet 
reacy, 19a, 

Crab, fetuher of 031th for >±e CisiliM, 
37 „ 33 

Creation i— 

Crc^icH a/nid 10 ceoim the world, 

» L . 

— Creates hinn'ir. 40, 197, 3 =jl 

created (ram iht tlth of the 
body, 40 (not*), iq# 

H Peered by meditation* 40, 

Story u ixM ia tjwnbhlri hymn*. t 7r 

W»te* b ihc miin of EJlaimi. 40 

CuttuEf, Hmdn .— 

Community of thought bcrwqao 
d«*H and irauet, 335, 
BiHacmEy dmloped tn Hath and 
SotfEk ii6-^ 

CruchbblfA clframcly raiaoi i&ittdatd 
of in 10. 

MaiiEvg of cornu bytod to by 
no tru I ban ciaiaea, t. 


B* 

lJanee* and dancing : — 

AiJfliu.. fllioo(in£ poatme, a**. 

Ciilit dines. 

Children, 4, ^47. 

Effact af N ll|fijai4'|i dine* on 
Ritabhi t>m F (*3, 137, 

FiV iofdaia' to* to Shiva, 
taa, *50. 

<rjmbhfti nmitdwCB founded on 

K« 3 jj Yin* 1 *. 2143 . 

Mank-dancing founded on c l*mfc 

ildciipiatiH, 

Modem dancing diElm but aLighlJy 
from ircdiiicKEil, 143. 
Prjjrmhfri^y 
Fra ^uflkftnct, 345. 

Shaking ihc head. xas. 245, 

Shah tnd Stbf.nA FajichjkJL 
^btva 4.1 j firfom «od of danuinK, e 
V& na^i dflocmf Wf£rrr hhi**, 106-7, 
1^2, ia 4 7, 

V^vidhlUra. Ctminfc tnaeiy bguE» 

Dancing JijI! jpin/.-Jp: Lfa dceaiaxion 
and It^brin^, 

P4;c: J , Ttfnca and ^ea^d-na :— 

/stf 4 kt (June-July) — 

doming of 3^, 

Aatiologie4lly iingpi. wm dal* to be 
^erected fnf iTTMlr.flg the fibaJli;i 
of Siniva J37. 

Ckjjf-Hn 1 (Uifc^Apfill ■ — 

A4r Jma, mnlh day of dark bait 

117* 

Chadaka.,;x>i i c«etttzmy F laa* day <4 
mi-joib, 51. Or 

festival, 'ahi bei day*, 73, 

Gainbhliifeetivii. Lmfrrpdays, JJ , 
Mu 

Mjfxiage of Shkv4, about end of 

Plnibw ifiJllha't coocepTtpet, fourth 
day Of dart tiai. r H 

— UmniErta Eints, fiatenOOfi of fourth 
day of iJafk b*if + whan moon 
had entered Vii^&khl, iy^ 
SiJiiyltil, dzf of foil eel*ot. h ot, 
£ibrpa R i fetJjvAt, day of ftdl mcwrr F 
* 4 > 

Swifljf^QE eeiHnooy^ day of fntl 

moon^ 3411. 

Third tffly ef bright bale llupintQHt 
far lUhlitr boom from Garni, 

Hl- 

Cqnfftaicm. on fuli monn and taew 
kwu day*. 136 (ottej. 
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yyantfin (Miiy-Jurrr) — 

Armuddlu teEcUrd by KUI it 
d£j .1 of nijfhi a>n fou rte eriih day 
uJ bliCK half of morni^ it 4p 
Jiiitndni birthday m^Rb, 

Nan dt thwart fttlbai i*if ihr jjinii, 

hom eighth day of light hjtf 
»1 AiAJJa*. Kktika (OeL-Mw,| 
ii'd F&Ufl&Hl (Fftb. ifMrdbL to 
iHc full djho day, l^n judef. 
r ij-« |FeIl-M arch] ; — 

fElEmtect .vhnn moon, ia 
In Jei iwcJMi tauuLQtf, *42. 
Sbiviriirf^ fmiTtocniti day of dart 

b*Jr. 

Sahara*, dirirajana of day arid night, 

_ * 3 ?. 

Reward* m cached lo wonhip- t>l 
Sliiv* Lu Cfalrtri and Valdiikh^ 

Stm'p paMiue Ejgnt I-ibta InScofpiEi 
Of fnna AiJa to Taiiina, fJud 
din "t temnreni-ci rvp, it* 

l m$kdkk* (April May} .— 
b'iiliDn'i bfnhdiy, fnLrm-nn-n day* 
tMfU. 147 , 

Duima'ji {.*& jair* ora iluid day of 

■I-Klit bull 7 [;Wr on da^ of 
f ull idMIl, ■jft 

VpiiyA'disSiiml day, fourth day of 
the Dirq^l imj 4 rgumliy held 
ifl Ooiobci^—day f tv th* worship 
Pf fttrek*, llOL 
]>czoratEvt Afl* ; — 

Kncotniffod by fhi GambhlrA. 17 

Hr^h-r tljttrdwd ftfUnmieil by cmnlRr 
ti on t rU _ rj« 

Imilpc-miikJtijf emut be <Mthodo± 
Jtl ha** clemimiiiof novrlty and 
diroiity. eS 

]rsiL“_\linn fruiLa and derwtrt 2 •peci- 
ihty frfrJd Maid*, r*. 

Painting, complin Em and ^ cn^h En 
beauty, is. 

Faper-oillifig. aft obi ijid nqiniLtE 
an, iS-jj. 

Mamt docLMaljan vah riDcpttU 
| 4 Jtpana), an an readied in by 
fcmi]ci t-gL 

Weaving of birr doth* rg 
nunnilt jt. 

^hafma jBrahrtiA, of Ada Buddha}, th* 

Creator 7— 

ApprcwdtaiWe throngb meditation 
eni v, LUI. 

Ai V.> d, iht Priwevil God 01 Firm 
c*uw. ay. ja. J& 101. 


Ohirtna (Brihml + ot Adi Euddna), the 
Crt&Eot— *\mt. — 

Aitfiboie of WbiEirtteai. j § Pharma 

Hi frajtp, 3|. ja* 10** 

Hmklint of hii irsn^it, 

Countrlled by Ub aka, hi* tf/iuatt. 

ar, {nmc}. 

Q«iei bieiird| p 4^ 137. 

— I11* fteaMtw loui^ 4 r, 

— Nature, J2J. 

— thc nrt^i^p ja, 40 |noco}, 

— Xhe dap ha lit, toctoivc and tetf<Ai c 

to bur up the drib, 41-3. 
CrcastOlY itocyof Eb^-?A«ar-a /■‘■wifilu ll,. 

IM *z* * 

DelLijJ.bbln^a tang, in ^hidi 
Dhanna 1* Liiuuiftd, zz&rt 
niarrai ^Ibikbi, Lordol Shfsxma. fR, 

— iStranjinj in Wt^ Bc't^l 2 com- 

poarid deq- £nr o-q* artii ihf 
Hm r fjcaJ; !ia.( i n Ohat #n &-gf Jfil 

bf^unjana appw!S ■* Iht mes of 
Ohuiifrm. ®- 

rKlgmsen bicq«lf 11 2 blgdumnitdan 
and Join* other £odn in brnkin| 
4 o.h!i aE^pEHnikfmi * hr tonflc- 
;ai- 

D^- tiif hd try Kim* drv 4 . 

Pivldca fennotaa of Gi|m mlth Slim, 
5 

Endowt Skii;?. with rluce tyre, I ^9 . 
B’nieTfcainod by Etanon-H nrnl ■iiiHsojE 
Of the Koda F MJ i, 

Linruih 

Feat of hii tiik of mlfoi 4 g 5 , 

Female fbno^hl BoddiEiil Trinity. 

Finr or front position 1 n Hindu 
Tfimty, jji t 1^4. 

FtotpdrLEi and undali n^ igy, 
PtfQWii rtpf/aenlesi fay of 

tr^fiolac. 100. 

Fcrmknncu of, d'*xiittpnTi rn mtilr:a- 
tteci, lal U t n lLon« and hymn i, lOo- 1 . 
Glvci btnh so Adyi. 95-6, igfj, 

llLMhly nfiertd m Ceylon, <x. 

lUuarnr fwr^ofp ^ ict. 

Gw, hift ntyade tyllahLr* i^ r 
Fialmcd by ^hrra. is*. 

^rtd of, drunk by hdyk in mil tale 

i±ij poison, «j. 

iu hii £iHit ai the G^in, zti. 

Spria^i ®a of ihe Vdd, 1 
Wek Ujip of, trot o]Tcr«l nycnly tinder 
M oh am modi n rote, tt^ 
Wwtiripped by day, Sh^^-pa bv mebt. 

— w»» h -y-iijj. mnee and sfamce T IJ4>5- 
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Dhenklr popular tL^mnsut tm + h 

DtaU-mugah m* Ptoftfcj Clttt- 

tnanj, 

i/inJn B a* * KX&llltgfQm ftUKLiDn, 
lift ijo, rn. ija. 153, 
fhnnrf-pm ofthe godi. *, ijj, 

DmniQuiL (.ctmatinKA _" 

Mc.-fnnm- hi s \ ?fg P ^ 

^aildy ci*liiv«2on, 57 
effL 

Ph uJ-kfirthdii. 71. 

Hoai.- gf iht IcupJe : — 

Cjljnn' iif^rtinp fitoJrmcnny, 

— icmcc brftia, 45, 

Ciirnhh ’ra -->■ ; .j 19 j in number, ?cl 
D iaFuiif work 1 h™tn| Tun trie ift- 
fliicner; — 

(rirfuh cciiiiirtl, : n 

^Wdi the htra s*Ht* nd of Tab. 

trie nag|c uk Jui 

ifiy*. 

Ndgduunfiu fairoralh cb buij^ in 
■vSi 4 th Slsm^ wd Dur^l irMOiT 
ihc lit j f«ft, 

nodal. 

PfriTni, ilrMTlttick' . — 

Dmmyu v *™lt bom-fUii-rii aped 

^rum fivn-red by Shin, rt, ij, 

45 . ^s, *13. 

DhAU, lirtim. esidt of muigo- 
wxxhl *rpJ cowlritk ttflUirr. ij r 
5*51 1V& 

LShiU-twi^ tnarle of Itriir wopd, 
Mftdjmgaj mill drum*. 5. 

tkui,kwmf*t a± » «n4)tton of *ortiiip k 

Ehirgk IChftitil* .\i1t Jk — 

A uftlftc^fi*ff inti* Urania trio* 

15 j 

ftp *i<* of Shi Vi .,H VcdJt iltATft- 
lusi » « .Iniifltic form e»M iuIb 
itpp find*, 134. 

Cjcsiw vfeKTuy of G od T uuj wilt of 

ijJ&JSVS&SU.*. 

40 ^ 3 jK>, ± 3 J 

Me^i^CTfftrTdl ! j Binlrintdijmtri 
EfEUllTC pawTrft n£ 

1nmo»uen l*« fltiratr%r sjncruwiv, 
* 30 . 

Joirif Stttwi nt rdtD? 3 n r id hi# iht 
Budidhifi .nTn-n+avihin^. 1 W 
McaiicnH m fidna ^luruMmi 

worfcit, 25$. 


pfabdylriiie ^uddfauc 


&™I* (Chifidl, A rtyA)—-**fc— 

Me^I popular utfldcrr Cf.pdilefci of 

i liTidis Bfinsal, 

Moihtr of K&ffudcvi m.\ «r peU him 

pfJci IMum* 153^ 

Protniem of it iblufioo ntffigooy, 

KMP'li 

i l*n And hoit Ms hinilit, 3 * 
T 4 rA + hcf Tushie Cmddhiit Lhgd^ui, 

rii; 

U r or,hi|i of, jprotnflM br Hmda 
Ptidcc* under the W 07.iJ5itticdaj 11 . 

Du*ttft g iht wxih tbs hair, ^ 


lielwaidiiii, KeligFOui: - 

C^Ittii-nilCll J-H ibr i *1 

Vjfdhiini. ij; j, 

Hd-ped infa kLurtite p r « 

iiIfC T 21IL 

H ki4£rt 7 ^ ii«£> teiUTitCRfiv to 1 ’■ con 

utcitoo With Harua i rd^lwn 
ititnak, t|4<f, i$Q. 

^(AhlpAlft indsrivi Urlhimnu to pro* 
r-Miftlc Buddha* 

* MiHttch Bipdcllii.-:. 
endowi Shfljiriim, 

— M|t tenplea to Shivi, but nlo- 

ifrioi that ihtfjr -h*a t*! fnrr t'.n 
Ip Buddit]t<|t, | Px^. 

RJmili E^idji ' i n HoducM Hi mitt 
a3ooC ^*lh Buddhist dft&at and 
adopu Hcodu foeffi*, i^,_ 

P»l« bi^. ctUcriekni piTti! ihr wav 
fill atMiOrpfJort c# Jlwbriti^ by 
^ ^hii\T«u, io^ 

*KtFfrtiin £t*U Htnilif tu lnd±AB p - 
*™riria heliil fuuitfti GAmhMfj, 
Ip 

CrtitflJ by Dharfnu iq btmr ep \h$ 
earth, ±2 

Herd# of,laid to havei*krrd » uftlhiH 
4i (neurf li. 

^ mapped by »udJhm T*ppui*H 
4a fncHet 

End^mumr oE hnd for ibr . CTV rei a ( 
Knenj- wthotfwiBf lbe god. 


FiIk MoUini, D r the; ia Ti 
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Faninff:— 

AVuolale (bisprifticr . So. 

Avoadi^ce ol IUh l«l racM 7*, 
1-Jtin^ bpiietf rict gllK 04%. ?G B , 
7 ?" 

— fiuU 77. 

frea*T;a^ S* &> »r 7> *», <^3* *W- 

„ 117 , * 5 * . 

fr^d'-ah (anil tee Gt^n. CrunbhhV 
* SihiyiliA): — 

Adi JjiJA Kiiahhj (ja^al. ifj- 
I:iihylen. 7. 

i^ccliPc {Greeted 6-3N 
(Hindu), 147. 

Cii, or Ctiorittl (Buddhk-1), 13, 119, 

<** H 7 . *0 

CbaJtr&twava (BaddWIi, ij p t it}, |34 P 

4 >. 

Don] v A r 1 A {Buddhiti), : S fi tfhOid 

i r m (VHisi li t. 

— r-^ NeddpoO, ^icdtiipodi Anri 
A^chi 4&uddh!Tl|! h I $6 (notel 
Rnfal a*?- r 

Flowery Cai (likthialV 117, 

— - Icfripir iSIlAinttl), 1:17, *na h IKS* 
Hantii (Va&t), IQ-tin 

Id (MalixiTiRedaEiK ?. 

MiriAJia, God at Ltm^ A+a, 

Mnd.i nrrlaiva (Cunid'ih 1E7 

hfl in -ViuistLLkLi {Cc^IdW Buddbtilh 

147. 

Ninflliiiwirt (Jzinaji 149 jno^j. 

Oai™ {Eft-wl 7 - 
Pvrtra (Ceylon), fi, 


ii^-e, rsj Tjt i**, 
5 fajmhtm]iA h i (Shraiit-Suilft}, 
fllinra i in V'biJe'oon (Bbmit| h 117. 
^Vanda^nvind *t). tip 

Sptin K ydra), H7 ( nB, 140. Efa* 

Swrriiinfi ICJ* ^ 3 . 

TnUaai«£ap*a. btnhtFitf tfrtARCipuuGft 
of (jausiL!, eit< 13S- 
Vini P 4 tKi (Ceylon), 6 
VamlA Spring 1 God, £41. 

Ftltb. wwitl l't tiLdd £rnn, 40 |nn1«|. 
Pile, umd* in w&Rhip. ao, aj& 

Hit fcitj. cotniEau ctj rin^ the btterenj* 
Of 4 pAvdiun i£$.6 _ 

Fifr-goda imi fchnir wives, E^d Cdl 
trij^ ol Molmy r ex 
Fit? Wanhiji:*— 

Flit worshipped under Yirigai fpnm 


'■ **♦ [ *t =53 
Kfoll-ir^ c*j «H(jfiiei rtf Ethafms L h 
Gfliin, 77. 


Fire Wonlu p 

5 b™ the God Fire in Veik timea, 

®L 

VifrsEispita 1 § cwni ra^gcEtive of fire^ 

wonhip* 1*7, 

WmMf xondscied with t*rge-«*l« 
ceremony u 4 pomp, n . 

Finl Caijfce :— 
hiuiltll Bb, 17. 

— prsj-1 to F 6s [notej. 

Folk-,— ' 

Kii^ hhiva-»w*hip 071 JVnJtaj 41 
well on modem Ereatjaet, 351. 
Dortiin-iird maitci* vf -iiEh in PAl* 
divi, 1*9 
Fleeted GopiG 
Kinp, 4 iBstEiy io (‘ieiit, iC*. 
Inroitcd dcihn &r help in li[±: 1 
liaule h .e 7 , [ 3X8. 

in ffinJu Ctotiun 

T*t:- 

AasMt«nct Acknowledged, -nh. u]i 
Bsacd an, hand Atndy, Ytf fc yHL 
Eihiio^jjphy. rii-xriL 
Cdm^kmcularj Up PAuirtt 
rriwudi di. 

Discitki] xruuki^ aliL 
Limited IQ itudy Ol ShAiYs-emn- 
Sh 4 kfftift*rr iftiitkmti with Bui 
d|:iitn in Bfogsli tpetkin^ 
toilOfTl Lil Jii, TMi- 

OfaritrriSkEi 1 iijggoMHd by the 

Autimi'i itLidjoj, x el 
P' dmcAl detaJh ind dite* piirpoferjy 
rtnuktod^ si. 

Kc*uJi of etthnnhxry e pt^wtxk in 
datA dfHluk fcociflii^y^ h, 

R4IL5 Qbtetved III inmifion and re 
iJ- 

SidcdlghG for EtTadi li". 

SduruK of injb^ataitun, di> dii t iiY, 
Studio of Ur, Hindi* FUn, diL 
V it if navi enh not minded in tQOfiX; 
vnL 

F^k-lore, Hindu, *- on 1 <. t erprelm on 
of i*afLi£ 4 ririerii&l DCTJtrptioni to 
the pnaplr. ^ iL 

Fork-imittt ^- 
Wen^Al, dH* 

!ahixikm d>e talk 4 fteevrtAlr 

q^talifkALinr . 11. 

FlUUt fLuid&x *p<xUi imdi^Qf. 
viii. 3 i, 1 

FoUc-p isltgion :^— 

pjuctll flf QUil of WciiW PftfCirt and 
lt» dfi^rlopiheASJ, xii. 

Still xctive LC ctf tesoii, Afoptaiiun 
tnil je-KtierEi/eTAsioo, rvi. 
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Gljin C<fem«Kirci:— 

ul Day : Sanity « Stiet- 

thn 

Ml*kdlg volunteer with 

«h difi pule* DC by ihiting. 75, 
Mwsl jirtrairtfi asid tawing, 

rs, 

Suppe* 3Riding meat and fi#h 4 
jjid £>J_y: NijhfcJ-kJmirt. Or ^hiv*. 
Fjfe*criii 4 ! t^a acceptance, 7* 

performed on Uttzx disc for *c- 
evpUUtcr of sanr-y Aai i, 7*. 

Ktta* obligatory on unit} Mi, 

A 

Dut Hl'oiyi:- 
BrAhman* [prisal) frr.ptn» hri 
office, 76, 
r^jint BTlbfrutnif iriitialea 
Qf'imc T^J, 

— SbLVJ. mbitfiuic foi peman- 
r '• * - d LiJ L 7 fl 

OvJindi of thread tartSe 1'itia- 

36-7* 

GiuUi AtJiApeM, tnataJlalkn tf 
Sbimi'A wiltr-iu. Jft 
Woithip j.fiil linjfini of hvmtia, 
77 - 

4ik Da /; Mahi-bimya [— 

Dry qf full tex return nl worship, 

77 * 

pmoUtn by the 
chcid'ji l^Tj. 77, 7^- 
JigaTiP, of akeplM 

ptgbta fi-c wLih fadvrik- and 
metry making | p 7*, 79, ttS-t* 
Lighlitijg Of JfSla h * tciTiplt;, 
EYocsttian round iJ* cbttrta, t& 
VeM-nuking 74k 

WorthJft of Slut*' i- eroCodk, 7^ 
K 

tfk U*y : Flab ih 4 ftila-pujA 1— 
Absolute fiat, 4*3. 

Anii'in^f cf piin'n'i In Pinking- 

u p ifli plOCKlMCKlfc Jjsd .Lmccln 

«k 

Fi«y^™ prDGCBiiona, oa 
Hhsdiu jok y.ith Moh:.ii.jned*nt 
So, 

tile T?tP*€ of Q AXFF 
Shirt of Maida, So. 
Nt31vjli-p4t. t^hting &ln'i 
CrmpJt *iW knap* hnrv-m-- 
*h*e, a Cxrawy oper^ti* 
Be»itn H *i gactito women. *"■ 


Gajtn CtrenKinkB—™r.^- 
y.A Day; PiIb uid NJHa-pglfk— 
€&Ui *—- 

Plt'bhflnga* icfimbk to* fruit, 
W, 

Son |* and byui n 1 to Shin, St - J. 
Cultivation aoftg, 5 ^- 4 , 

Plm’J i hnkXtikT 4*flg * *4 -y 
Torlstcl, Or pbylf&al 411* refill et. 
i« in CximbbUA h 3 x P ?5 7- 
Btpu . Jhfrnp. Jumping w 
kniTcJ or "fiikts, £3. 

Dhuni Podkrm. inhalation o: 
Ksin-icitioJw, tilfktF tcaioil or 
hinging Scid-diiWDw^jdifc;. 

pp- ift-ij).. ^ ?- 
KlDfA-jhimp, jumping &* 
thorR^ 3 /;, 

Oik Day : ChidaU piljlt— 

E>»y d rdk^i ctJ»nCrm(a, >ucb 
14 VjiniibdJ, now fodjiddm, 
#j r loytj, ratt. 

hUrrrj^ of Jibhra «Jibr 4 Jir 4 m 
KWOO pbcot, ij^i -sqo-r, ^ag 

T of Vinafcrfi-kgead of 
i, 106-7. 114-7- 
GAjiaef rifumu -— 

A hwm of worthxp mirod^cd by 
_ 84 m 4 i Pandit tgj, 

Adi Buddha 1 ! wonhip caJkd 
Dhanna'i Gtjin. ^ 

Aumt^l and occuioml CortBi. 

R-p^d liar o^kir TTiOf O incknt than 

BuRdhdc of Dbami't temple toieug 
iinti muikf a j i. 

Building wn^K art. 

Ciile iL'uoredby Phiftni. 

Ceram emim oD^t Iw^at ii)C 

(puISiam down the 
altar K u^Si^hkful W bildri 
cttliy iiiiHOtUBjg CBTfiSiirroy, Qfr 
tong of fBimini 
Buddhinn, t j art-* 

Dbarmi^ being fftTiuSsaiB, 

hy the iinjgeof I.iojujIic, too. 
Bftkrnu Ninnjl^a, Jimidiue 

d» i mm m A-ti (Primeti^ij 
BudAc* # 3 - 4 , i*H- 
Dbaxmi T ft iwikcsibR^ 4*. 
DhAcmBstduld^ Ejr-ctalf os' Him hip, 
tTiEwkfn Tomi of fjbimLipAik, 
fWprnia of Dhirmi, oft- too, 
194 - 

£?jtiu> t j "lua-jrafa ^tir- ^** \h of 

*ofihjp + 70a 
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Gtott of Dhflim*— *m&— 

E>If5cu]Kitt innder T+Lim 

Brlhrpan* ? i ite-prejudice ack. 
gen and twd&epfc lbt wof- 
■ hip fc Jig* asi. 

Hindu UndJucds dieeoursig* the 
unOfithrp f« fair of ibe Ei&h' 

cicgnjo.. mq 

Mo*Jctfi hined of idotatty m^i by 
IijjfiLmn^- the worihip and 
vUii^irjg Hindu jftxU, 

Guddet* fclji warAbipp«d with 
Dharnaa, ^ 

tfaliy ftttlfgcam t ofi 

ffflmlki, 97. 

Piatdn. i, original utitiflc 
cm zaj. 

— — trittm inpcnedcd tn< Rluftl'l, 

Hjr.dtjifatifm of iJie feiij^aS >— 
Adaptation of Hindia eod* and 
f*m% irjvj., m. 

Allured by adytui ef l|Eam* 2;v 
Dbftira? and Adyfl convened imp- 
'Shim and Dm gA* k» f i-io 
Shiva, icr&odwtetF a» ip*cut« or 
cue-il, n'limvtelySl^couiojjie- 
*idmg ddiy. ai*, in, uj^ f 

Liuemi ritual uaed irilit Rlmli'a 
bytonw and m mptwnn, ^y-S. 
MAntfua of incattlmtetii df SAwwyn 

Pur Am* n-Eil tnjamlaif deusH, 

i«rt «ung if(^r evety item of 
wqrihip^igfiL 

Mmiapt of Adyi, a beautiful festivity 
«nd mdiaperaabk 10 the Gl;in, 

v™ vrQfrfiip and dirty CeiHltffl' 

„ ** 9 & 

Othei god* ujodaEed *?hh Pharma. 

tOCL 

Percurfar festivity 0/ the Aftiani 
Chryiat^. 

nciTingi with needle*. gg> loj^. 

bandit jb mi&iuocijry of 
Dbarma'i Gljan h 195. 

SkvKfm Pttttfn* coRicon— 

Hid Hibij, tq£*7. 

— — creation nory in 

Gfifan, aoo. 

Tempoifljj- ilehlrfi* under I alien, 

n™« el Phimip 100, 

WwOp tmtml* : — 

Hymni, tors. 

McJitatton^ joo-r 
Salutation, vie. 


Gljin t Of n&mbbtri. Of Wrt* Sen ^ 
(fti.lh*}:— 

A iMai! name for the CTamMilrfl 
faliflJ. 

Caate futet ignored. 153-4. 

Cirainir iht VuiurariT. in Dtiann^Ji 
Glum, shendaf to the S^maolfl 
ChbldA of ihi Gimhhlji in 
Mulila, 57. 

CultivilrOn o! paddy by Shiva enacted 
both Irs Phjrmj'a and m Ski** 1 # 
Gdjifl, J 7 (note). 

DiutfW Nimnjxna 1 gueat at Sbivi'i 
Gfttnt* 1JT 

Phenfcj-jnangid*p idvrrSl of the ura 
Niiadi vnadltHii, or hai 
in]? pedal, 

— — cumilAJ tolht Pbcnto Chumlm 

of I hi Maids Gamhhlri, 
5V -Go* 

Divided into Dbieii'i GikjiJi and 
Shivi'4 liAjan. y 

File, *acied b 337. 

Mnr-si; f’l by hliodala in name plac^i, 

NfohjrrtmcdUlP Etillcd Of idofa&y met 
by turning (it* Hindu god into 
S Mriikm iui;1t, 2tQ. 
linU husm Ut. chief *maxy* juiiii 
JKsndiU. 74, 77. 

Name tOme^ 17am liimint ^arian^ 
uproar. 73. 

— mciTit lueiaZSy " Feefniticfe fieid 

■• himoui of Sijira/' 73, 

OrruLoinUou. 74. 

Flllllui cf hi ^t. wnrihip of, T?-g, 155 
):«rtEt. Sii-7. 

FluiJfchdi lid odier file div^iian*, 
GOrmTterTTprtlmff llle btirning of 

cJir pavilion at Ka^au], 1;^. 

PrOD?trnr jo ef the Mla-pu}4 afenthr 
to the Gimbhld pro^cuion a f 
BJhr Bada TirtaiBl* 53. 

RJbAii'i Gijan pn>tab 3 y hn Utti 
Baddhi^l festivities ft? ■ by 
Httfetsa TiL-ang, 

Shwlya f^T^fir.i ertaiion icrry re 
pieectlted. MO. 

Spocifflm of ^iliiUUOti Wn y r T- 41 
50. 

Temple of Shiv* nn everp wdlaj;e,. 71^ 

VAnafocVa dt *trm* form of ^ nloOD 
apilJiiiE rwecfeaiy. *nry d ^47. 

Gimbhlri. Adyl'f — 

A Ben^tte =OCro-rn igioui Icvjv*| . = 

h S- 

Celled aficr the fillet vlifte held 
7i-a. 


ig 
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GlunbhljlL — 

VilM (hunbJiltl in Kwtli L Glj»il lt« 
Wtit. Nil* in Eau *, 

3 , fii r 

r T *m.hMrJ pfplrahly emywhcre 

— fa™j£irf? i id Qifeu and ttsdn*‘ 
port, Gt*. 

Caatfl rules iguoftrd , 133-4 : . 
Cfint^u^an of )im bcfoto bltivi pro¬ 
bably rtlk of Afbka'* aAaaepneiH 
feallval, is*i l‘i«*ll. 

Coc nwl td wiih ihc nvoiihip pi Shin. 

| t 71-3+ 

Coctn&wl nil Ifce Oafnf (Sfurite* 0< 
We* Br 5 g»!. i- 

DewKfi of Aula CbA-flo ptmurtl? 

Enjoyed by Shi**, hi* family mid 
frEhtJ gods, 4. 

EmtC-hc* IlMgpijpfc J-crf liter ilttrt, 

Extend* iTl ovtf Bengal ™d 

an d mirt to Bunft* and 

Multan J **tcnd«l probably IS 
Tittf.*-* 

Founded oii lbs Sanskrit Fmdmai 14 
wdl iu on Ytffiieultr uaati 

Geographical —generally 

Eia .1 of ihe Gang** a* QtOHO, 
Aml<iK 4 bcie wilder ®ibct 
Ai-i. 

(itnfin *1 th* woratip to feund in 
HuMhiii feaiivuie* held hi 
honour 0! both Hindu -nd 
Budd-brttdtincm 147 . *55* ** a "* 

Oflidvtfitliip of nldGamls, migrating 

to Kotosn In Surd™?. vack 
with efrem the Gwribta! ri, 
luiwro urfcUcrtti poeta, 1 ?- 
Knnwn pct^n*rSy 10 the anthitf &* 
Iwmty ytan + aii** 

1^*K¥ otTriti^i in, *i (nflielr 

Slake? offsets 15* , 

MaVia GambfoU* betf pesd-tES Wt- 
{iiul difittei, fra, 

Ntitans « *»§«« u eo 4 * favoured 
fey royalty, 13- 

_tc^eucLl ty eaitflrt *** 14^ 

St. 

— — Iproad of, 14- 

Miltup'i W*B* id^gciUTYt of 

Gambhirfl, fi-f (O 0 «)- 
Orgasm P*y grear ^ 

shelf trcuta* Lirierriti. J* 
pjih. Mi Handle d«iibe* hi* 6 t« 

iRirRHepak 41 . i*. 


Gdmbhirl, --■■■- 

PtiaikbcU arid nrt divtuiotr* 

esaujnem ."Taring tbs bunrinff of 
the pavilion at Kin^j. *55' 
f'ottM feci or Of m*H ediozatiTini H- 
PratUed to please ihf j£"d a 00 10 
qbtfiin hii femurs uf waMi and 
long ItfVJ* ££. B , ,_ 

^TOhibitioa Of eoadact d^Kt^eefUil 
ia tht fltrtla, ?• 5^“?- 
Protnoiei ptEiomi tpmt, tC>. 

RaLk* toot ol thought iRd itilHinl 
of caltH#*, Tt r 

SizvtnMi t«nitr> edebratioat ns 
^rihttt by Chio«e tiaciorip tj- 

* 4 " 

gfaljv-A influence ptedotBitLinE* 

Taltfrit Buddhiiin 0w hanki^e, 
1A4. 

Similar itfddlits fnrmttlr brsd in 
Ceylon. Greece* £ gjpt* 

t'Xii 6*7* 

Bprtiffla^ tbc i.ilaLiLion WSiH**.. 
37-44, 

BtKCAd Of, fiom Alin to Eiuope and 
Africa* 6. 

SKadjj of, inrt*la how Sha*™! ha* 
Utr intLUtei] both Buddbiim 
Jainism* _ 

_iho^'i the importance of vem*- 

cohf htefiiEmt tn basical rt- 
«arcb* 35* 

Tannic, influence wuply tractable ■<* 
the ceranacfli.e** iH- 
Gimbhlr^ ccTetnomk:*: - 
Ilf Dajf ■ Gruii Hlurl:— 

FtHaLC the Us urflth wmtet, a 
tvmltoJ Of the poww 

oi tbt god to be wcT^hippcn, 

Generally held the day bdox* 
the Chhoia I dmAii, 51. 

Ghaut piseha^ cmtSrai of 
Ibe wot shipped ^oiJ, Jt, 

— filW afsa mukp iben in- 
Malted. St 

sjjJ JDarr ChhoiA Ti?n;U (Ltratr 
Fttttvmea) :— 

Nofofj- -U tttnudlu, 55 - 
Worship u* Hara^PAivail begin* 
anc ^piunury Bha&tas uke 
up tbtir vqws, 51. 

y<f f>«7 Bfldi T hr.l--A |Qi«ier 
Fcati^ftiei) 

Begin urith Hiri-?i;viii *«- 
Aip, 53 

Dancing p^Octukn of Bhakiia 
m fatty dr«a. 5v 
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GlctibhH 

$r 4 £$ay Bad* I'tola4 iGitasn 

^EsLltj Hn)—fff 4 t— 

minted in the bodv ami 
the Oilier cndi let liti lit* T jj, 
Dreiung of tf anccmJri, 54. 

— of Kill, S5-C, 

Muhin* dano* uf lLUf F jg-fr, 
Sliiii-ptey of Hdummin 1 * bunir 

intf Of CtyEoii, 51 4_ 

Mina ku* k-iar-cti, $5. 
PrwMioo *nd of 

PbnU-bEiinjilt *4 5. 

Smp entailing Shan-= + 15. 

— dERoaotrog the wicked. 55. 
Uk of irictsitt to ippaae Kilt. 

56. 

Wire-offer inge and l[]mnL-jciOfj 
n£ the iafiplc t 55, 

Ah4?i-|mjI T or waihiri of 4 blan- 
boo yem hung wiih mango, 
hananm bjoumm. etc., ^ ji 

Cwtmaiy of hm**, 56. 

Phenkj chumloa, adtont of the 
«,ffc N 3 r*da on a 

OhERiLJ, Of bjilUlgr 

pedal, sote. 

— — dwnbed in £Ajmyn Far- 

iu t Co, 

— — futtlilai (o the Dhenki 

Hungal* qf 

DJurrm'* Gijxn h yi. 
Feeding of BiAisnwnM a^d vzi- 
fifni, 56. 

LnhaJaUqn uj nu>u4e of burning 
m^n *hik kin^ihj; held 
do* nit 4 rd (Arm-jhimph 
S^cdnin* of 1 Fit KT&ood alter 
AhiSri ffrwMy, 56 7, 

Simaoie tlhhldJl. ic^otae oJ the 
Siati*oU fUh< yfi* 

- - l imit** EO I he bljhrt ettt- 

ntofsy of c^tunit ihe 
Vaifir-nl, $p. 

hihvA 1 Hculti%2tiontil paddy (Hcej 
enacted and she proape t of 
she vflu’i cjop dwnttff, 57, 

VoJ 'ikhK rpeeiai jiu^m L*cd Iqttgi 
ta *pf ropria re emm it. 57 a 
JW Doj : Chsdaka-ji uji fiHiJiging 

Of wh4jHtlgJ .: . — 

Hdd fwmTTrv On tail day of ihr 
□ imhhirs a CljuE. jlt. Sy. 
iifegpt!, i-jK 

Ongin erf— legend of Vlni h li* 

?- -* 4 - ?. 

IS 


GimbblrS or I he niiuci In Varendt*, 
or MopUtefn Brasil — 

Ah-white abating nf injury. h& L 
Chkf unflyiii, nr fjoul, acii u 
PTwat, 

GliUfrLraJiPUtC* Ofieo dilapidated* 

ijhtnt ik nhjp prrzaili end it ihr 
Uam&tilrl Qvuhiw that of 

shta. 

Gb&stf and apiriti iuppwd Id at¬ 
tend I he jagmiU fnEghl ctk- 
trilEonij-, ££ 

M&iMn, m Coij te Dance <—■ 
Awakening ibc ^Oijne, 9^ 

Briesgirt^ it into the tempi?, 90, 
HWunm^ or jwiaOHoe; by e h<m 
cn psl, -^ jy> 

Pawmwi ^ the Joal deity* 90-1. 

Shive> cultivation Ccrcnion y, ijn. 

Sola mmik^dancing, 

Gambhlil ot^ijiis itiem:— 

BMngan, the budget tod MiUdkto- 

tiOfi tiar nf the Gamhhtf4, 03 . 
ComtoE Of each Gambhh* by a 
dak fheaAua ol 'riJtagea. u, 
Fjtiiowmsnti ut gtxitte of Lind to 
old GumbhJril by f 1 rttinilin ^ 

- which hnm ttf pM far tht wor. 

*hip s eutw uaufbricDl + ®7 fc 
Fmej from will ciiJ^rjn aiad l egeciK 
frctin thoK drying withotit hear* 
to rirfants Uk Gamhh'i ti, 
Gentrif tatembEj fthhatriei} of 

Giwhlsljrli, 66. 

Modern GasahhliAi uu ofna eo- 
dowed. 07, 

New GambhJjiidae Eo in 

dll* LLm-iJiet, 67^ 

-- Of an muclent -uimt called 

Sjtkhei, m pJtHtwe Ganir 
hhlri*, r?h. 

Vaithiki. or gveenl meeting and 
4 owi of tht Ga^bhlftt W, 6fl. 
bftmhhfi 4 To; Ie 

Appoini^iif!n& of in tht put:—. 

Mwn«t by paper 1osul» fof 
frfuctioE leuosilt 63-4. 

Lighted by t4/thcn cop* burning 
fUEi»E»d m'L 64. 

Gp$0 iltn lAEHp* ii'hr. n -Mu^- f 

^upended of mi vtandi. 64 3. 
FfcIWf di 4 w.n ott Clitthj, 6 jj. 

S*l kclcuh conch im m= hianrfala 
and mhtr penny. 6+. 

SeaEi rnt provided foj ti» puh 

% 63, 4 
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GmbMra T ampfc —r— 

A,™mtmrrU* of in Ihe fURtwjM f 

>Sl*dt"C*JippkEa gHUU0f mlio 

JgrfcJ, 64. 

Xd" it u-i aiut pij>« provided. 

fl_l, 

Tii tha of oNrcncbed rip ot 
k-indle* of dried )w* ptinU. 
fc, 

V irmd ifcriiict UlB proierve* 
prio&ive cMditiflB#. 63, 
Apnoimurtnti a* ip the prewPt i— 

Lrori*** end Ktlitic—guHgbi* 
*labw «e chans. 

hcndlH and *|w*>* of 

To-c-v-ttcfi coloured LDtche*, 
etc. —*11 addict; enonmiyliy 
to fhe co« *1 decomtJDn. 6j 
Gentncl detail* — . . 

In Oniu ShhFi's image ^klnlled 
in * yciy dark inn* apartment, 
nr bly of bolltiH ceiled die 
GWe-G amlthlii , 

Tcm file no t*km fcwf doo*a, 7 ®- 
mr:— * -Pt _. 

QlfflUlflit 1 name 01 Sona 

—In 


Mdiivil lime* meant 
t of mtditiskn 
¥Fpr*tii!p h 6J^ h 70. Tl- 
mmt of the lot^ la do- 
cnfitiOTii 70. 

Hence, tempi* [iiobaWy caU*d 
rifembhU* ailw CjastsVhlr* 

(Staivaf who w« wniahippe* 
in ifs, und die fe*iivitiev tilled 
Gtmbhfei liter die |4*« *0 
which they were haJd and 
w’jkh wuadorned with Gam’ 
bhtrt dowm, 7*, 

flainhbM home fcnJKiljT 

fur wcruijp of « 

Pharma, frg- 

IriEroductlon of Ady* prcpaied 
the *ay for Simm. ^ 

Shiv* w&nhin *4ippi anted that of 
Buddha and the Gtmbhlri be- 
rup t tiac Lcmpie of Hhiva % hfl- 
|d. 

Ganapati, Lfl*d Glwali and OohUni. 

1 name of ■Gan**h*, ? 7 - 

Girt3e[rl ! — 

>J*"f '■( d* tiaiifls* 
t*4e a$ Shiva, 3^- 
Hirjrt tdf4ti handed hr* ‘ > Shiv*, 3^ 
Warn by Shlvm un hi* bfcid r 43 
71. 


arid 


Chincah* (God of StitMaJ ; — 

DUfilK u Gill 34 
|tnl deity to be honoured in every 
Turtle worship, *fi r J41 Inolrf. 
Side* 1 men!**, aq. 

Wo?shipped coimcKKln wtb tf|0 
vrarihip of other f*h, 97, ia> T 
Ganf« 3 — 

AWtflion in, of Buddha. 119, 

Bartem tide, the JocaiiSy fiM Gwnbfctrd 
festivities, Gl-a. 

city on it* bank*. *1.0. 
MihJpilS h*Bw In, tyt 
MarrncLoa lc*f di niched in It* inter 
placed an Shi« H * head, 7S, 

Wat* of, drunk by vcnpiiei. 77. 

— uf*Hl to MiiiMn Kill. 90, 

— — id 8tiim, j-f* 

-- iptinkled on flawcri, &b. 

— elhkI m putidcaliuft h jt 
GftUf the foiw, opcnuif of, ao-fr 
G ana da (KeDi of HutU> :— 

Ccmvtyanec dl Vi*nu, T4&. 

HoJdi thfl Jhld and jSu^adl, tod* 
PiiEat of. wd tip by Gorava Miafara, 
ifl?, 

Giuda:«- 

Aneimt oapiUl of BeOpi.ban 
Bttddhtti in cirtith otnuiry. i&i- 

Cofi^Ueltd hy Yathovafntan. r6t 
Bifort by Shun kinp tq 1*1 Vt Ved^ 
fcun F lbs-#, 

Eloooently dttcnbed by f>hcrel + 
Faduxc of Shun dyniaty bringi » 
the PlLit, iM' 

Gradual i|Li|d*cemEn! of BoddhSem 
by fihaivkm under W P’Uu, 

Monl deCidCBCE cm ere Of MoMem 
twqiieil. 3 l 4 ’l. 

PandM a rcitdeftt, lly- 
ShjahtmiL. cddraiod both Shaira 
and haura fetliviie. IW- 
conqeired hy Uma Vaidhana, 

TaiiU iath i Budd hi It and Shitvta) un • 
opprnl in Ally tteremh c» 

tviy. 

— mpiecite unde! Likunfl na hen* 
HI iw*afth tiranjryt «JL 

TlliJI yrorih'fp ecpeciaiy in vojpw 

itridti tijc Scr-Mi r 3 ^- 6 . 

V'annim: dynialj tnooora^ea Shaiv- 
lam, io). 

Garni (Adyi r Chudffcl} — 

Bdthwa nf bliaain^v 213. 

Fined wids bn^cta by Sldvii 
Joint Kmag* of with Shim* *ia r . 
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Q*sut fAiyl, Cbxddikij—mJ, 

Inc of [he Mother^ m, i% 

Sent for by Shiva and itmperJWi ated 
hy Cr:r J fj.|=!c|k ^ 4 L| 

Shiva worshipped** the "much he¬ 
lmed KiLhhanrf of framV 1 71 . 
Tir4 *nd Aryl Tlri inu|u *smiUr 
lo <iauir* P idfi. 

Gluit (witei pitcher rt )kr), rjrnbol 
rtf the m-tiiiing power of > god. 

„ 49* S*, *9* I9ff 

Gb^t-vo^hip tn Koftfwti B^^l, S^- 

9 *- 

Gibbon** u itCtdt of the e*dv jo. 

Giili, tOfriESJi^ rwii 4 -tS Other* — 
Beds, eic, itS3, tlVj 
Cloth, 55, 

ClothJjtjf. ijt, 157 . l*3w 

C*vn 1 

I^rink, Ijd. 

Inawrfp. Bd, 158% 

— of gold, ijfr. 

$&, 3 JI, 15®, 16^ iGS 

— and drink tBg_ 
iffwndd, lyt. 

KtoftttntKf, (rff. 

Money, Mft ijr, IJ&, I» I 40 . 
Omimerili, 157 . 

Pelfl*. IS*. fSfl- 
Perfume*. rjls 

f?ide r ftr. ijj j, 340 (note), 34 >. 

Q*d noft-ciiitcrLE in I he begimimtf, ic« 
CQfdietg [0 Klflili Pandit, lift. 

Ooda nu4 fiodfci tt* nf India ;— 
ApaglcrBJir of itw Hsndxi 1 ScaiTi to 
free mvQEEikOR and iunifliStliCK 
ol gwds* afku 

AH cmSodjjnen e i of rMJi (ffteffy) 
oe iika^ i\ a veK and invented at 
4:da end raempliFi JR life and 
duty, 3 * 6 - 9 . 

Augmented to number from iff® » 
a^e, 355 P 1*9*0 

Bhakii oe devotional literature note 
flilteiEls century tu« appealed 
IRfffc lo tht heart than to the 
buitl. 3*g, 

«f tk* flitoJui 

ifiiiril rrtnTimirriJtd to undent*, 
aw. 

Byddh;^ a_pd tm-£uddM?l <d com* 
nwi otigin and oiten d'Actili tc 

divii ngujfth, rv nl, 

Change in term** amitulle* §M uif < 
niEtaJTtx. 351. Jfio, 

DntfiCilPon ui "WoEhcitand and ita 
call trr^ Fd^ofc- Hymn t* 
Mtifhtr ffafifl, ifo-t. 


Gtdi and Cioddote* of India— «rtwf — 
Goddmcwaat; bifiEcr fhui eod^ 234. 
God ♦ of the Mif fW* and Vfmniiadt 
fiiSafal ricrtirnli and 
peiwuEH^ ?S 3 H. 

— time mere defctEEe form and tte 

mere huirtani^td in the ^wrdfcar 
■nd Epic*. *£*_ 

MaiEiage utd pciiU^c xmoag pjtb. 

Preference toSfafr* aiid tier witc- 5 in 
uidSasMidip iJri'A 

frjtiaui of 1 he BuidhiiTi, rfmoictl 
^[|Le*!> to BmLiht, sjy 

— of lite IflJiiai CWdian HMu 

godi, 35^.7. 

Tanboc w^eIli of HtJidat Uvurte !>hiva 
and dmiE demi ^ 1 l» 

the rati c Of if 0 da F 11 . 0 , 

— — MuMjffln* Bmfoti ifiinv 

ifuse iht BotlhiTdtttai and 
inelade Hicwfij iNilt* «- 
ptc^liy fwntt qf Shiv* and 
Shjkti. 3S7 & 

To each gconainm in pMl'bo, j6a 
Traditkor- pfiu V>d+iH'C meniara. 

19 MnrhfjJaajd ■ Piunfa 
Mdio^nna thntqinmaty and Cntc^- 
ptEiatLort *1 lEidiVc 
3&t-2. 

Vedse lilHJturo ft c t a . l-ecEtd in favejr 
ok latci 9c3|ili LraUia imf 
*W£tL, =5^ 

OfKtc, iinuairinooi item l— 

Siccnaitalia, rimtlar to CramhhJtl, 

67, 

Blithe, phallus uf T focrtel 

Cinht-iUrrtma IcwIrRE iTsaiik a home 
10 protect it from evil tnfllienee*, 

Cupia Eirtpcrora: — 

At Ant 'vcwih I ppw ■ Of VlttllU : <0 
(rfOtA^ 

ETOlvtd Tanifie lyncjn; 

Bhlliabm- i^<x 

H 

Hair, duning the tcnplt i*ttlj p 10 H 
H alljodha .— 

A tarnuaj tcbalAi. law-givrl Itnd re- 
liguui.t mitnetd to LsIfiTLonit 
Srru. m kwtfllh ceriliuy, *oA 

Com.pfjivi4» St dtca> of (flamir^ 4rtE0n^ 
&JUmtanj±, JP7- 

Wriwi Ifnfxra paifn TOcheol lha o 
yet prorPnc the *pint ol 

Tiitid>ri»K ao® 
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ffinimin (MouVcrpi}: - 
Btin-t* drew * Ear Mtifag Charter* 
fa»pfr p JS 

IttitttdiJCri thini-O :i?10 CeylofU l? r 

MtfitiiJntd in DJrjsrjmq ifjUIJttij, ajB, 

— jfiirm M«j ±57. 

OtLiWDCLiiTy ■ d^gtnW of UtlijkL, 
40 [notfl. 

RdmuAf*** ifiEBj ol Ms leaning aefew 
t&ff «« *:ui burning Ctvkifl, 54, 
Ell. 

Him Vif^hwj, LmpcTDT {*06^7 

*.&} — 

A ehM i who brought gknf fcb h» 
in ^ tod pci«, 144. 
Cd'i iiifioff <tr Cisuda md nearly 
xll Eam*m I&Jmu 
EAtabFudieji Tanlric ftu4dliLiLm in 

Eastern India, in pim of Tin 
gtte Stems, iy>r. 

Founder of inn*. bteli k diipen- 
KtocpitiJa and pLicei M 
WOrflllip. 

HimadJ of mw 4 fdifiou 
uniirsir*. be pfoftisrd irtd 
intent but hi* r+id px 
lerrncc imoini crnqtrUta, and 
he flowed etnuL to tort 

Buddhnt* Jiini and Hindi) 
Athletic, 151-3, 

Hltlrli Rtiitflf p in 

gnu-iMt tnian K found his 
baas iletply attached IO 
Buddhism, 

-ikccTibec TWO EUtHj 

fr 3 ti*aK *1 which the 
rtkgiauc «£]isioim of 
hing end poople WU 
fully dtsjjUyfti, itq r 
1*4- tp* *54-^ 

Pcrfoinu ibr abl n tion of Buddha, 
*54^5- 

Po« cod pilstm of poeti r$a 
fnotsji. 

l^isn ouitfli climu of ee- 
llEHHii Kloliciim m tado. 

Hureif ttb in Vedie. tirfuii, lite¬ 
ral™-* of tlidnhfrlrl. iq, 

Hrlljn cbat^e or Reijh, 7J4 J. 
HrrAldty ljKuliniin<f *— 

Art w tcteaee of M&aJ (JT idea, attri¬ 
buted to VaErili Irena, 204, 
G hiuhii prafniLOfuJ 
» 3 * 

bferauititaautedegtsukd by ViEliU, 


Heraldry — «oi~ — 

HonzanlsJe eowrs partially gwmd 
thrush BfAhmartas. *iw. 
fV^ed^iLi pr^lrrmc much r|i*e3jMcd 
fcv ths people. 205. 
Heirmtagt*.— 

Aihirsniu, Jftcnj bcrmitegec or nc 
treaty i+o F Ul, 

Vadlf tka + *53. 

Heine*. frmtr-ma] reunion* of, 1 j& 
Ellniydna Buddhism ■ — 

Eatty on pi Mil or oichodo* ph**t of 
Bnifdhinn. 13,6. 14a. 

Held that HrrjiancinAtion (EaSralion) 
could She ci [lined \\y the mnr-lti 
flthiki :i) only* 14a* 

Inculcated woMilp of Huddbi on !ui 

Kji Ort 1 ■rf-rt^ print a, i$i£, 
NsUnamed HlisivAhu (following a 
kp* and i-juiow way) by later 
wt of Vabiyiua, (4** 

Pfacuaod cofifeiuun RE a condition of 
JLhaoSvtion., Ijft 

Surailttf pfacifce in <i3tarp and w 
hiaTrl pfobablv pfOrc BaddhifE 
Origin, ijSl 
Hindr"— 

Important ED futy-c htetotiarir t$-& 
Br^cffhCi \n i viL 
Hifiduiun ;— 

An atrtbig^otto leffti, rr. 

An tdftik md mi'flijiniivt *x£o- 
r eligioftu cyneot, i- 
Bi: It up tfunu^h launilitks daring 
ttiMnift #go». c 

Connectod «itk Buddhiuo Ihiottgh 
the Mlij^Vitmiki sect «hi;h &■ 
TjijLnped Tannism iSrtii to HmiM 
finqiwt, 175. 

EdablLihaii in Bengal ihroogtl infld- 
ftOte of tfre 5 rSlirniFti 
of the P*!a kin^a. 1 6®, i6q, tTO m 
IT1. tT*- 

Jnoorponted BtiddbiiTO On da the 
latM FiEas, 47a. 

Lntcichuige of f ocb ad.tb Buddhtarr:. 


T^ f tft 4 . r;j 
‘ 1 {taddbi 


1 in incifnctiftft 


RcOJgMrfid Buddha a 
Of Vtanu T ajft 
Tant^tfi cod Forinie, wmilai m tho 
BwddluBmgfCMiqa *nd Iij-jh ii. 

11 iJl-illia ■ 

A rate will veiled in nxcceric) u p^I! 
n tpirrruaJ affain., 

A£ai±* ELiui aU hare filiftdn* 4c 
»eU ii KCLiUf merit, 

A gnoiri citm oC ejplciaf thei p Lfimgi. 
mum polyihemm, cte 
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Hindu*—rtfwL— 

Ejieir.ernng ■Vi 11. IT|, 

EBljEJJTTSflnt of Ktuilf Jjfe, SiJ- 
LiEcrit&re of wu, *ci 6 i 3 c« ud poli- 
EiCi, HA 

Ffot Jitiin^D^khcd liom Mphimrtic- 
ikjLi by Aj jjj Chlml* 3* (natej. 
Sciipturr*, aft, H4 h 
Seeij] Ijir Of, tui hlOQI far tnodRH 
ratal ngittt, TIJ. 

Hjiyjry, EkltglH:— 

Cs^r r »v!Llej1| litigtilHifiJ Lfl tffaiti it 
ipfill rffinn tp#EtifiP :n Sena 
lime*. :(i, 

cofujueK of North md Weu 
Ben^l not folly icwstfOt ed for. 

143,414. 

Novel*., htMadcftf, t*. 

Orftl fDtk-biilCtfy coJJwed by &fr. 

viU, 

Twelfth century the billies', wmtfir- 
nufk in pc±cncc*srtuid literiWiB, 

Jii. 

Watt* af Prof KUriiiktb JUn^ji, 
■bedding light on in!«nition 4 l 
relation t> a^x*- 
HaMfljy, Indian- — 

IVLtili tiid iltEcf of, frtifpfr^ n 

itricted in work, **- 

Uiiinte^riiLcm j^rioda not pecu i \ei eo 
[radian hUatirv. 16a* 

Earfo Hitton of Imdia* by Vfc^tnc 
’Smith, reUtet hflfw the Fliii And 
5 et\ii .-. ui*ile ftcagiJ ft gtrXI pow« 
pn bi!U, dr, 

Hindu perioddoca not c£tdi wtlft Him 
Vanjltim, but wwt C*t! , 5 *il Oft by 
thn P 41 aa and CltolflH, rfo* * 
Lcaaaua for Modern ri V 

Plift-Cboii period rtf fi&U (iqpwtAKM 
in Indian devciopfTitai, 161 
— — really ctir j^u phase of Hindu 
lmnniiEtun. 161. a l A. 
Gladly of derails of political dunget 
Uu Ay ql tie tpfn*d of 
Indian thmjjfJit* If. 

PofKilu influence eo be t!od>ed n[. 
ReCseil inearth pWfl The Fliaa trad 
Ctolu won by to rink with tb* 
VtrdhiFisft, ^upiv ftiul Maury ft*, 
I Go. 

KchalnEi *-x , 1 on of she PAIi* an £ ChoSfti 
ftieidi dnmi of Indian bieory. 

i St. 

Vi/dhan^FIta-CboJa epodr iyn 
cbrOTiO-j* with Tfcig-Sffllf period 
«iChiM, AnpiUil *E« 1 * fiddle 
Kiwlcm | 7 tii-T| 4 fa (snfc) tnd th* 


N Ail ■ Kimiktui epoch ITT 

feL 

Hiuen TbBurag.'^ 

A picmi and learned CHatw BufrU n 
^bo^ited Iwfit m I-J--J a .tr, 
153. 

AI mow (he only wttneia to Induui 
hi&iory of th.it time, r$4. 

Aatisied it ihc ChaitEj f»trival 
rounded, by Hftffa Vundhuia, 
IIH# 

Saw ike mi Quinquennial fcMival 
ii AlUtuW. ijehi 
T i*vft 3 fe 4 ia Nofih bcngul, 

Wi'USftiA EO lelifkHU HkHtidim, rjti 
Qh 

Hama ceremony ^ tfft Wt* *37- 
If one-dflULc 0! Ori«u 4^ Ill. 

Hw«e uenUcci:— 

Ab^ 4 rE!rdl-i, S, EI¥, lid. 

LbftittrmMyft, r 4 _ 

IniTOducrd h nemnty for maf, 

FI- 

Ffuinaii Suddhu (Bodhtatrvmn) .— 
MftUylnic SSuddtrin tftimt, 17b. 

Men who by their ipiriTi«] cuJiutc 
hiT* ettAinod goaiKiiJ. 177 
R 6 Ftmbl 4 nceor to iwo-Hindu detiie*, 
rjj (note). 

Hymm axid i*ixcd ionf*;— 

Differ m difFerent vLiJigc^ hut 
underlying idrft the tnJne in aU 

i7- 

Giyaul to Dhtitni, f 04 ' 5 - 

Hyrqft EO M«het Inifcjl, TAfOfl'*, 

jGo-t. 

Hymni by Bhaktai 
Awikening |S 

DiJiy final wdm, 50, 

Dhida iAjjatu r 48*^, 

Dwn, fotir, of the Tffi'ifle, 4(5-5^- 

— opr-HHH r-A 

Jib »S(UU. 

tb^ ten, a*- 47 - 
TO Sadi Shiva, 4fl. 

Hymni to Dkinnft, fl*, 95, jei h 
10a. 

LifHTaiiic 10 hyfBni of equfti vrerit to 

i;tienrnp Ly *t 14*. 

\ftdiE ^40 i 00 Naraaimhl, tTl-j. 
Reflag fOCiftfUn toEMJo^eriic^ 1 * 7 . 
SaEuutian-ftOttp-i — 

Of tbis Creation Ijy DEcwma Si ran. 
Jan*, M 44 

— de*ofm Of Aiili 5!^ 

Ta Dhatm*, too-1 

— nj. 

— -Sbi’ve, ay jlh 
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Hjimii «nd uad loflfi will— . 
SAruijpii Jordan* n 5 10 HiuucanJ a| 
tended with danctn 197 (natc). 

S qmi^ AfdJsrtm, ^reaLut ntydetn 

hjlb-hyntn. ibl. 


Ed bi rtnnov EgypriiD Ecunilii tu p 7. 

Little-lacking j— 

An Eft tenanted py tfe® GambhlrJ, *S. 

in Elk' 

Chnla time*, nil. 

Vluti cftnfmm ty ur dic^cf :i- dnfrip 
tiOit*, yet g™ m.n\a 1# ih* un* 
■L^ niiri c iS, 

^hivmi crocodile, how made* 79 ^ 

UptEojMKftt qi iht tsuly ptrftomfi- 
Eilimi of g^jdfi. ii. 

F™ pmtju^d pr^haWy wnh Of icon 
*ft*r the miming of int^tn of 
^ ia Epk tmio r 6. 

(iJUne- Sftlvi, itcifie umd about 
JH p>a« of the permanent imase, 
■fir?. 

Siftage* qf fitW JfGpgll to leptice thorn* 

of old, 14, 

Opposed ty ^hjiinmxdirti, *19. 

Pnctj+ciil hy AuS'4^ _ -ji mote]. 

Trirarna |Trirut>J iamgs, H?'- 

InuUdflO fruit* .1 :;ri fiovv*m — 

A ftamia (taodnrt oi modt*-v*l MaTdi, 

ftL 

An art ^cou»rtd 2 >y ihe Cianshhlrli 
ii 

L|*y, Indian sort und v, n U«^,dy 
klittl. iJL 

India:— 

Hoifv bulhplue cl vanon* «edi) 
craven rwin* if*! i n*t it mi op * H 
Ii 5 - 

S-thooi af A-i^ fin FAli*CliOb- ibttfc*- 
l6t 

My It ont in lOUl, despite fceenl: di^ 
femliitioti ind liana wine, 

*4i* 

Indu (King of GpcLj — 

Attend* Jama k^liiiitie^, 137, 

* 5 ?- 

betoenn » nr the fi-uddhidi, 
Iminaa. *nrf Klpihfea*. 155. 
land to Shm, JIl 

Fait of, pdajrcd hy Kittp Hirt*. fji 

J&drt an elephanl, 1$+. 

5 Jiuri# 4 b fompanrtl eo h *67. 


ifl-dri. (Kkn* of Qo44 —rani.— 
Subordinated. ?c? Vi*ma In $ViHiad- 
&h^asula„ 35^' 

Tklua the UcbcltmiaiATTt har&. z^ r 
Yajraplm Bodhinit**—a hi&dhyi* 
i km dcsl y — accepted by Etjiti- 

T rrMrt *■ JJ Ig^djJL f ffr. 

Worshipped in Rtf Vtfn Wtthtmuie, 
lOhg j-tLcfi dance, mSl 
J rtEdL»an« + iaJj£jou«t— 

Confined lo in aa Imfig ii fc l m u fra* 
lion +h in Kita) Vaidhxnm'm 111114, 
tss. 

InctadilnAm attributed 10 Emil lac 
tjm n 35^ 

0 T idaia tty, by Mohammedan^ .riy, 

itspk 

— Vdlod Byddhkm,, !by B rife m ajimt, 

* 31 ,, 

Shaabflihn'i alleged pot ic£ufiftfl of 
&udilhlini m» |3to^en k 1^7 
< hotel. 

I ton itisplfftitni fbi uEf-wounHinf 
tVInmah loj-ft. 

It-Utn In India :^- 

Advcati df mitiatn ihrtd epoch in 
HiikiTig 6f modem Hindcn«ita + 

At Him: iei«dd limply u alien, nj, 
Oanr^umi ; y p may m NcpqrLh. diffieutl 
in Soatb, 

— elo^ly re oil led by HJfklu*, 2t^ 
Emmy IlhtmirmdoQ oi Bengal, mj, 
PioiiTatd »lic uap^futnimhaQ of neo 

lluddiuajM inio Tjmrk Hhdy- 
ivm, it£. 

Eniiific«ol ^^rMwdiisf ol Hindtii 
ami MobJcthi. 5^-i, 

PrOE^rFinn < r \ Ifindu art 1 iod fiemmnig 
by Afcbur* atS. 

U.o h.imn> &djja Rodi w 4 Ainti a» 
inaici fnr Bsddhimce and Hindu 
ieiiio, 014- 

— hatieJyf 1 doLtuy dd™ Eoddhim 

and ffindua lo ■uEttcTfugt, 119, 
TOO- 

— ifrwdtH kj«c added t* 

FWfWp ^- 5 - 

Uldll^ a n iFLtio-hlaitik Imnctu-liT 
JI 7 - 


jacirtnAtha.— 

Lord of the Uniitiie, jo. 
S i l 4 ab VfdftelM h«|ynr + w 
ino b zzy, 

” the Cmne or Heaven, jft. 


wine; 
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JararvnJthaw^,— 

Wfti*Tii|i nT, mclia«d by djKi 14 
nitspimaie under I dam, ilt 
JiSniSin- 

A (irt-Ruddhiit tcbtfbti, ijfr 
Aurmtiited by SUlvuhx, 13. 
ButSdhLi.tEi jtTifrlkL! l.n r airl 
Cookifcion * ttm&ntm of ab«lmkm 1 

fitOlfl), 

Dtinaipili denied fuliMift to, m 
pcr'onfl] gmiind.it rbfc. 
r&livjl, r*f. csftbEitd wltb rcnuk 
Atril dancr, iJj. 

— pfOtoNyialnnagd in Bud^fan 

andtfwi 1 j ^ihtivkiti, lj^[. 

— coidu lnjr k c jo. 

Jim, chief i*mi of. rj 7 - 

J imu L wontLtpp^J at annual katrvalii, 

tj®. 

Onte F.rmly cilibliihfid ovr: oil 
Bengal 141. 

Plfq. l l iwfln.lihs. jwni taint and mil- 

BsMiatjr, E J’ 3 - 40 . 

Proctajui 41I, 1*7 ^ 

P*fdjuu. q( w afcm to Hindu and 
mciLiign HiJidti dkhiw. ij 7 f 

*5?- 

Kifiahha Deva the fini Jirna. 137 . 
5WifcfM with 1 ] 1 ndu i am belief in 
httren .ir^d pamh™t of 
hta&td hr iTTrfra: dttfttm in eti 
ram principle#, 136 ^ 7 , 

SittiiI. vi-.i y nl Jin* b+nagss to fh^.* t>( 

Shiiu, 141, * 1 ?, 

SlOM’ of lid S-J,ti h a ■imilif to thut orf 

htihra 137 - 15 . 1 ^ 37 . 

Tiftil imLaimj^ rlossctfi ol Jamiim* 
tquLvalml tu Hindu ivitllai, 

n?- 


Kill* Of KiLikJ (War Godded :— 

A fottn ttf fire in the Mtadaka 

4 */. 353- 

A goddes* ol TnlO* in the riaratihiii- 
IHWK. Jfc. 

A Irife of SEnfe ifi tb* P unf H4u t 134^ 

Muh-danirf Of, bn ini on 

-like VinaX 43 

— — with four baruK 4 Ji- 
Oiw Of the lower y*d*r of grab in 
Mabivim fJuddhma. 144 
Papulae u'ith she waiILk* Beagafi 
chi efa, ot r±mi n dJui, 333 
PniiApAdjiyj, 1 K.U wanhipper. re- 
Ainhar, tjy 


Kill, or KiliMJVVar Ooch|ri*|—c**f. ^ 
Heieuc^ AniaudAha* 3*4. 

Similar toTlriof Budiihur Tantrum. 
l&JL iofi frtC'InL 

Temple* af, niabliihrd under Mr y- 
hiiTunedan info, 333- 
Wotfthip of. A miliMJy ouJE T 3 J 1 - 
— iltfniini with ph^-iial aLiBSeriain. 

Worth* ™d try Klmifi iiidj, J59. 
HAitika (WarGtldJ 

Diiguise . 5 k 3 Kiri In Jnifoon Sway. 

tf^ik-daflCr ol. fit. 

Ride* a ^wcodit 

KlulLDu, Impririfiitti of»n£\ 5^ 

He ism jVianu} 

X deity 01 love and idtb k 3fg. 

An imam al Hr* uf Vtanu [ 5 'intAJ- 
in J, 353. 

rJi*m£ont &f n.t Owliaii. 1 tG, lj& 
H;g‘iU King Vinll, I Oh, 1 * 4 - 
ProcMiona of, it 6 , in 


f.iltirnl (OoddoM cd Fottunt or 
W«*]| 3 sh^ 

Contieicetidfr foenma to eqffh, }4* 

Jnd u i3c-J in Shi vi'a ibm11 jr In Pmi dam r 

MtutLOEKd in Rff 355 , 

Ridrt xn o-a 1 , 

Talc^i hi- [V 3 i^u) s 49 

LacidiholdH, the 

Lr l ndJ..«ili — 

L rii nf GrihmanjL^ dezeii Herm tn- 
oDui.igui £ B uddhiii fonti veijci. 
« 9 - 

1 rtd^pe^dr ?e:;e ol urnlcT iJoham 
mcdahi ravourt i^tEOOHge of 
Shaivq hniiilhi. 

S.shciiy, rrl CKjoi, itriSung winpfai of 
imon^ flthdiu 1 , ijl. 

Li^hta in won 4 iiy — 

A tAlV Ot wstt^-sfftfing^ prEAimlirfton 
Of li?Ht*« 17 , 

GumbhiiA ttmpicj how iigbittl 01 - 5 . 

— — jitj mined with ear Lund* nf 

1 Lghi * lot ir-m tV -iliJie i nj^, 55. 

— — hghied ffiim day of iiHtaliiitcm 

rd the Ghiu, ^ 4 . 

Light, *h 1 tun of phjJEic wo#ifup p 
IJS* 

L..gri! r , cutlT k! OO Uji- VAhat. 104 - 

Temple of Mia (V.ii**), hghEmg of 
metitOEtona ra wamen, so, tfj, 

Tuftha, 'in. F - l 3- 
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literary MadantD of Bengal, ™ 
UttUlm^ Bengali 3— 

Qfrt mji d expanded bfl4 in hand 

irilh rrl^cfl, TJ 

Modtii] rdrttoai tanauxei preferred 
l»SuKtli'iclusiE» t 
NituralnMt in, promoted by OtH)' 
hhh± folk Bongs, i t 6 . 

of, 450 mtitucffied in twelfth 
tentmy, apg, 

itubdn nod piuaitt of Lto- 

iure* 3 it. 

Write* of* in nttlfth cenurry, a®& 

ix. 

Uteratar^, [n^pii;— 

Zk*Kivt* attention of modern Kno 

trkfiili. tlj p 

Hu flrtwbhcd u handmaid of re- 
ligiwi, ts 

Highly imprwroi under BuddhJjfh. 

- £ * 

toledlwiiii— 

h noo-ByddhiKt deity; rmnbbnr 
Shun* and wqrkiipped by both 
Shliffli and T intimt unde* ihe 

Jtlmta t4$_ 

A iliadonv of ^Urta, ,+ -£b, TAAm a 
shadow of Dwri, tyt H 
Gewrally uKuizI +ith Tflii, t*a. 
Ktuuuyirti [iAhethwuA (m Avj la¬ 
id roitiwini^ 

Sh*Tu !tk« Lokctfmn and Lokcftt 
«raru lifct SJht*. t&9 t 173. 
Various lonsi of. 157. 

WjfiJlJi c/ + not conwdfrfcd T inlrk 
*7 PipaiAhua, t*a 
Wdaihtpptti by Tmnrk BuidhixLa 
under lb* F1U«, Xfj. 

LotiU 

Citation of, 4a (cwieSj 
Kighlj otecinod in Sbin wwatrp, 
141. 

Sell of B* frua « Buddha, | 0 {B 3 itej„ 

4*, 4J, 4) (M«). 

Ujc of, |n detararirtg ttee OrirtbMri- 
fttnwt, fof* 

— iB tixij* dj:jCr of Sti¥irt , ijYiid h 

rri-i* 

— in vaiahrp. 41 (no’itjh 
L™ (BhakO-- 

FlnEbed^ jn the %&U 394. 

(with Failh «*d 
in Hindu devotionallucrative hy 
Rima and Si cl. Krirna and 

ftUfclt 

Love and JUfflunticto, Religion of :— 
Eapt t twui i n ficIhrejntim* 

“ , », 


I 'we and Raotimiciaiii, Religion of— 
£wf- 

Grew out af Lbd colt of World Fotoei 
common to Rita lata* Tifcriwi 
end Skiai^Lafa, *ri. 


MahAiila:^ 

A god wmihipped by the Tistlk 
Boddhialt* tietfee temfk linage*. 
TTi. 

A umt of Shi vt^ 11 Db rm& 1 1 |vdeo ^ 
keeper, wj. 

Demi ^4 m 1 before the rauifof, then s 

Kod, Lijfi. 

King Vina rpfmtted ShhVi thief 
attendant under the name of 
Mi~ h.il L 31 j 

by Hinda Tantrum, i^j. 

Man^aSa-CliaFtdl* DeeneHie Qoddeai — 

augol of Bengalee Ijvtci n„ 

Mt- 

Seng* of. bm *£comTWlicd 8 e:? 

— indiipeifuiabJe„ es penally in mv 

137 , 

hfahAydru Boddbitm ; — 

A n*£t prqdotnsJng solttiiiun for all 
learned and UtUCJIrnOd alike r 14 1. 
AvsfuhJtoihwirL or Ktaurpam Lfr 
ktfdwsrt* gdfJ espcoea% es- 
teemed by Mabdy^nbta, 177.4, 

— image of, wi th Adllbhi Buddha 

*n llii head, fcg^dtd by Km- 
du *■ bhimkaia fEhiva) wish 
Gamgl, 17ft, 

Eftkod on inorcy and ttmpauian aa 

well 4 # Uu religious davoiiun, 

BodhiaattrU, mm who have ™rt io 
t>fe Buddha a. 171 , 

Uuddhii, fiod Jhi Skaliii end E-4- 
hiutl v»i t 176-7 

OuddhEai odoptioo of Vedic eEceeati, 

— aad Hindu d*ilie« rmu«l in 

Mmii'a Trinity, 1^4. 
CcraHTotnlte with Tml«±, smdtr 
hammHlfct ml*, ac^, 336-0 
Conriibuted largely to PfD^ajraic 
■hr^j of SbLL^y* m the ^iid 8 

FonnJrf by 

dirlcntem frUtn thr naz*- 
trrm aribodfiiyof the Hina- 
yins,143- 

— probably by AxhwaghOKi about 

loo a r o, 1 listen™l4T«t by Hi 
iHI^ 
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Makiylna Buddhism—***■*,“ 
tfi{\uoKjd by HbaMtni thuufth NS- 
prlrjtifll'i >.s^f«.?SL|i «r C^-andihl,, 

t rilerdwii gr of 4 *niti wt!b Hindu rmu 
i|6, 163. 

Midbyamika Order—piA-tea gJ 

M ihJj imim—and it* vim 
ki Nitviiia, tii. 

— — « Imfc bet * can H indent and 

buddbum bigufht about re- 
li|ioui Unification by Je- 
1T Ml ti«n rn which 
Buddhism wii ultimately 
■<*■* 175 - 

— — snared HA-.li'i SkuKjv 

MaMylmc V «4 ome M Hindu 
(kihiTim. U?. *7* 

viewer fiuddhiti deibtl 
mtrndiuLcdi by Rirnii, 

Multiple Jtiyi Vi god! by the 
i iTiikiD. 17G, 177. 

PLdalnl iiUuor* oi' Hindu ririfc- 
immi with Buddtuii M*h*y*«- 
i***i 1+4 

Prunajofi fdf^ol wwdtip^ 1+54 ryf* 
QiiurrU with Hfuay.lna B uddhlita, 

Salt :— 

r. MMhrvs** (Dfi+nis^d Mt- 
MytM»K N+- *45* l 75- „ 
ecti of m* 

dbyjmtki 
Mihlyin.- 
iim, 145, 

m- 

* Marts*yin, 

1 71 \ «*s, 17s- 

Tut trie &uddhiirrt an tfTifrtwr ffmti 
tha MAdtoytimki brajKhj, ™ 
1*5, 17J, 

mM pence on, abmn rquati to thm 
on Hifwiaiam, 165* 171 

— practice* fcihlddm by MaMydflst 

Tanlriwa in dciTnlh centUJy, 

Teaching umils leiho+e of libera! 

Hindtfiarn, t*J + i-n 
Tmatna (Ttinily?, t+apeef tor* uy. 
Void *ndo*fd with &riu by Halil 
yfaiiata. 176, 1&4. ml. 

— sciof c« of all the ^od*, f 93* 

— theory of, the iteTTKJ of thr 

M idhyainih * religion* 176 
JJaheT-tjp, umtncql Of fi oewicmaL 
So. 


Gabyi Chasms 
Nlfitraydna 


Mandate hcidnu-n of village — 

A bintf m hi* Own village. 

A Manilla for each community err 
CsJic, 6&- 

Cfmnolfc the Gmsbhtrl ef hb Tillage 
lit IocjI «Ct Oi elite, 6*. 
ILileeBiCil by the lumtiitr ot E*mJ 

l«d* 66. 

fftmerlv [nifui;ed t[| tillage iE!aiji b 
" 

Now mill? iLfpenedcd by the 
SihitlUi ,66. 

Punlt^i *ad*f ctdjtf aijt 66 
Splits in Mandata fiouUc* remit m 
^pifkle GimbhlcJli for the 
aoetdet*. * 7 - 3 * 1 . 

TiHr «inJ lufetem «ti!! hold am^itg 
Podai and iimLIli low-clas* 
yillagxti, 7+ 

Martgo-trtc, account of m growth tad 
nidi IT 

£J antra* j|pcifitaEimit]i — 

Complete bum#lodge of nraarary !yr 
C<?rC1 i ¥S1l*l». UJJ. 

Dfurma NLrufjuiu obumi * booti 
ih sough meditating mliur**, 41. 
EusumahiTa* mfmtk word or formula 
w pinjiiiia-tn m apiiinuiaJ precoptw, 

Of PiprtfKfl Estfif iTHTfroy 

funoten of tlhaimi wflnbrpi 
ibtmgh euK awtliiJ. l^A 
hi anuKnpti 1 — 

Collected by Mr, Fgfflt; vlJf. hc 
Of Sa!u£aUcA^aonci, jfl, if. 
Ilaralhi^— 

[mponant to fuiurt biaotiatH, a} 6. 
■teaeu^Eku vn. 

Mjak-dmcea how dinaed for arid pr^- 
taunted : — 

Beit. 1*1, 

ChUnurtdi, ill, 151 
ILanumdn lit- 
HoM, gr. is:. 

KilJ, it I, 

Nwaaimha. ui 
PcdcocL, rti 
3 ari, J5i, 

SMva-Flr-rAt!, 

Vi:dJ fv u ^j, iij 

MaiL4a«intfd w tlanciri^ m di* 
guiw — 

A part of -Shiva »0rwtucp on the 

4 + well U cm taHr-tridi- 

lion. HS. *♦>+• <It ». „ , 

Dinner, dm^JiicancI Tmdiy pwidinisy 

fatoared by Sh[ra. (Udi ^1 
^51. 
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Mlik dancb^ oe dancing in disga|i£—* 

Modigri : iticnd- 
ftnii ef Shi^jx- i«k> ¥ in u 

toiuift tJrr god until 
Ihr, irnul pflhc h l i! 

-trulio pent tEHifusz^h W1 4 
mcTnmtrtr. ijl4 b ipft jf. 

17 JH l^getid p-robabfy fcitgc-MiTi’-J maii ■ 
dsnory 4 * 4 Utm of wftihip 
XO fth-nri* jji, 

Kuki ;— 

AlwJys oJuaod formerly* expcEktEy 

i'i**TTI WOO[t, lO^. 

^vtJ lAtl iccofifijj [u|>itr 

dt« rsEen r n^x 

J; Mitten niiuks midf by potlrTp. 
149. 

J'V.^ume god* .trtdcrfbcTx rqvoenlcd 
by m:4k*, lag. 

Sir-id :r: 4 / r.j< umfidal flettVfJ*, tPQhEUr 

Htm th* mflfek If Mcnrd, Uil 
J df reta, cw lininjf mjUiki, 1 to, 

ititRIl im J em! (Uii^- Wtu- 

trtjf mulr^ tro, 

Wtohrp Of C0Eui«i3iioiL ol die ni«i. 
lUl r 

JfdfpH JiT/jf/o K*du£g| E for 

li&tHCE 01 inajdpyjl ec '* MSTe of 
uaimt, 11 1G4. 

hauT, Sal a-ltiibflilc of ^ :— 
Bbcikun, iTu. 

Kiri, & 

Loke^HTtni* i 7 fc, iAo t r £i. 

Eton ** 

Tlrl, i&i, 

fun. wcniinj of, inic! of wm* 
*&V- 9 , 13a, 

itA^rch — 

ClnorruSojjy *{*d idenliiv of rm>#[ 
piffitiHfcVjiJ WCriki. arid audlOJB not 

liwflj KttlcdL ti, 
bfedi-.uihip m wwahip:— 

Pdw^ioo by 4 tfioti, 1^0. 

- — 

Milk. 0C4*Jt Crf, 3 < 
ftlofmmffloduaai, 

Mlm, »eJfriu!ji to Hindu |?™ 
raSGSlmg m ihc ptowtaofi 
Nrc«» c of Hhij ^Lsru r Jrji, 

J^ht£IUn* flf ijfehtJT, JI^ 

14 fnlmlita of, tn*LftEOU 4 lo Guta 
fobbA 7 . 

Jtio w||h Hind mi art fit?an NlLa pujfl 
ftiU-.ilita, i>o, fj|_ 

So dulfocTkoa bet*MR ibtm «nd 
Hindu* by Aula 

CStlfldn 34 fnotej 


of lo Himf&a pn 

traCM ili*T the conqutt!* 

« 7 -a. 

Moms cue*;— 

N Hindi, 17^, iSj, 

VilEiatrii: hi'J. iuiindfal Lv JJHjU- 

UiaplEq, ifij. 

— tbMfc m centre of Tdotritin by 

HipjLmkirj, 17 L 

HratEs* nf JietfivaJ-— 

Chiiina fU\ iftb-Apitij vd VjiiMWbi 
(A.pnJ ^iy}i c*pe=iid!v dedicated 
to Shiva, wqfttiip, ifi. 

— *andijjfin F fow^rdbl wHili vrtaJ th^ 

betury «w i liJfli i|4- 

— worship Qt fraiiir |n t rtvrtfded 

wleH bbaiillfa beyond nprcta- 
twan* 444, 

PltiSffom st etrun/y Mirubl, ^reat 
IntivllLea in,, 

M&mJ dege^cacy in BmgnS cm ih* 

uf MoAkm fnrnaiii, n ^ 

^1- raj ifffdaSn^ :— 
iismbhui n Khool fot. tcp. 

— mne^ ii«d Wtipoii tiiddnu iJm H 
Eii-ii powtrlbify pfwuyjftc 4r- 

— teacuo cir:iCiintl« and tnlm in 

Co upt 1 nil ve etfcai p io. 
Moth-rbnrS idehtififd wn!i Purg^. che 

i»piflltioiP of Indiui lfceiij^y, 

36T-X 

Mufti* iHindu unib) £i(Uilf ihraa- 
*cJiTi a* Fakiifc (Mahumtuidaix 

i ai4WTF4fH I , JliL 

Paii]itc i— 

Akbat i tcvcourmpttfKm of Hindu 
niutk, 3tS. 

Chlill ilyji, moduinvenladby Pwicha- 
CfciLLU. f lJ. 

Ubfupxd, 4 Hindu anmtt;i7n. frn 
^rufltd LrpcrTi Mobsanuiedan 

haiiaic. 3 |jf t 

Hirtda!** a pcCulor atr aooc; it 
PtyMW "i Q !iJan, 07. 

KhyAI, a MatharnnwdLi btea tim L 

■|jti 4 'aii H i mod* of aiuk, iii. 

Militia., fkut 0 « yh <jf tl> 

Mwiiil hwoiin* by IfmJui tnd 
Mobacnfteiiiiii, 317.^, 

Havlii, 1 modn of mtiar^ iu_ 
Scnp[«ira r Hj£idu 1 ?«■% ttmcmsd 
m vnft* E 3 B. * ' 

Vc^ffcbi codfi. cEiajiCiCftitk iu™ 
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UtmiC *thI dance ■ — 

AcOJ^apiEiluncnlL* of TO 

Arid gniakuT fo HjJI&ue*. i 3 i, 

Aid the ionzid t>f tri-poo. i£0 
Ajuoos-jtiiKf wkb HHtimli utitte 
Y«dit tim*. m. 

Bjr edeittal miriituftii, rtt* c«. 

Tiling ilcepfcfj n^ghti fj^gartnif. 


» 3 * 5 - 
, rafi. 


* 33 * 

Entoirrs^v J Ct«5> Vy the people, 
t j-j. 

Epics* Fv*ct*m: sol Samhibi* tEEm 

wish reftnncci tfP ( 1*1-3, 

Fa Firtfi'i ismmany in Gupta timet 
(400 A.U.), 114- 
Hiw^ Thting'i LralimCmy tn 
timr a.&J h 1JJ. 
lu pblllc worship* ijK. 

S^njn! dcvi&jpmetVl el in m&MAir** 

tlS. 

FUybig upeo Eh* dhrd«, taj, jjj. 
FowWullf affetE Hindus, l ty 
Unicil iwtctJCiertU 
Belli, js* h 1*5, 1 36. 

Cowh shelli, g, 135. t*h. 

Cytnhab, ia6, 137. 3*8. 

Dflm&nA. 113. 

Dumara: (tma'll drtfmj, g, 39, 

41 J. 

Dhlka flrtPR draiPL 37. 53, 3 Jj 
— nieki, $ 6 . 

DtwJAa.. tai. 

Dmai* Igenerallyl. raS- *®k 
Flito. * 3 & tSj. 

Harp*, tflj. 

Hornt. raj, lift. 

Kiha (diHin beaten at on* endi. 13 ^. 

KAmi (inMrainerii made qf bdl 

rnMai^SJ* I** 

K^kirE, l*t. 

Kh ini aifcJ-K 115- 

Kbola i\md of drum), 117. fai. 

Lme, 14}- 
Lyres, is*. 1&4- 
Mitdan^zi (email drutmh 9, 
p™i, 

bin*! (p^pej. * 3 * 

^liLingi, I 3 J, 243. 

TLiapail (a tuinjjd tiatiTimfljtJ 

Tra»peM, 1*5- 
Tbm frtSgfcsL a 3 &. 

Vaii L^ctESr-djumsr. 135* t* 6 . 

ViflA ffli-tld. of ] TTCjl, 331. 

SdojiidjTH :— 

nymph- devoid ed 
*«, H*t 35 ^ 


HlwiMTll 

Kinrtnu* li&F^-hadd 

cntwdini al die F^Jb 43 p i 41 , 

Nirjujip * odaxLiJ 59* 60. 

— Efekind in Cutnpcl Elavn by 
Panc'r..i c.hudl. raa. 

Viub. iLtv, of idiitou* nriiutwiK 

1®* 


N 

Nube^ itciuliop oL 44, 5^ 

Natan] desiKE j 1 Lomu 4 — 

Death. 1*. Sj f &4. 254. 

DuEroehijn aodtefim, 35, jfi, itt 
Divhit Of prlRtOfdial eanp, crea¬ 
tive power, J, ia P 39. 60 * N. 
i«. < 14 * * 9 ^p a *i s* 3 * 

^.te F ^9, id. il. l* + )| 351. 

Irtdia % i^n, 2 * 4 - 

Love * Unal extv pajAEOM, lejnpifcf. 147. 

19S. 

— henigti cniiMHjn, 439- 
Mmh, ^7,1*7, =*S- 
Octzn P 166. l^Jr 
KrcrEfctEoa, 

Sen. ID. 341 5 ®p 5 ^®Ti 
VDmI. 17* i = - 4 ^. 9* t«t- M 3 . it} r 
1 E 47 p 175 ^ T7*^ 193. 197 h 
an* 

WmL 35 , 197. 234. 

Mainfr, cicaUqn of by Nhnjl^ 

Dhuma, in. 

Sicujt-wujahLp, the iouic« of 
d nilev, j6o. 

NUrlRK.efflaactn^on^ 137. 

North arift Smttfj Indi^ diffctenl mtti- 

lo4e 10 iiien ideia. 

O, 

Ohka* ol t™ahip i— ^ 

AmVobha toj* 14*. 

Aiiowt WjF, *4^- 
e^lElnaf. I117, =4* 

OletElxi, EjT, 

PoDtjnilirMJt aajidaliol fluddJja. i]$ t 
> 95 " 

tat*f ?3 cm Idol#, 0 + ia e 14. ^4 h9t£^ F 
76-7, L47, =19. 

^Ml, 3 

Nemmc* I07 p 34 r. 

PhaLtun of Eyfcin* *3 3 ^ 

PinAU (hawfi *07, lift, 241 
Su-vd, 1EF?. 34 f 
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Object ^arahkfi—ppt— 

thsKidc/iBll, 107,14L 

THdtnl, I 07 . * 4 l* 

Vilrt*, ftfj 

Occsfi Ffthgitui fEiuby* Dharmjl * **1 
<d Mildly In 1 EIi^ddhLim, 

<fc» churned W tho Gods, 37. 
OJkrinpi ty lln; Godm 
RrLri-rods, 133 
Burn,! nun, 24 ^ 

L'lotha:, J4J. 

€«kp, *2^ 
t>jinlc, j j r 

Pfewat, r**. j 47 , w . 

Food, w, 14ft, 

^ f U 3 tlr CtC., 

Ghor, u, j(., 57, *57, ,- 17 . 

Ofrafi, J7, ^OO, 

Golden 0rt*» 

Norte*. Mt, itt. lift 
f ™i^t * 7 * * 47 * 

Urhi*. * 7 ? sJ|i **l 
Mhii, ten is 
Milk wid W 4 itf v 
Omamenti, *43. 


w«, «. o8 ( ^J, ^ t . 

— mill and fcugmr, rjs. 16a. 
Sotlu-iW. IOl It- 

Wttw, $g T 15*. 13j, 141. 

r e 

Om r— 

A ntjttrt iy [tab's, wjn trf th* Vedie 
Tlintt^lO, 113, ***■ 

AJpptgd by Buddhuu, *5+ 

Btgs^t pjj/erj and hymn*. 1 ii, in, 

_ *M- 

Doulit , ua, t<fc. 

Oorijf* lanEaigc. MSS. fa. v lt[ . 

Own*:-— 

ULt Sin** in ^hat? 5 tcr: like H4 
baki!* m lam. 7. 

fitdf.! Ajslii in gab* fide* Utt ML 7 
Wir^apftticmJyfhr Indian shitffi. 

Pp 

Fai&ting — 

Alt of* much enccuragcd by ihe 
Gmrahblfl fm^ili, is 

faimmgt of K 4 %fcll + h 5 
DteoiSU^ whh teej-ajiLr. 

Emuklicth mmtmg itt^ta Orfifttuntly 
im proves wit, ISL 
Hindu, fturonirtd by Afcbai, 
fteturn by Him Vanni* 65. 

F^lur» ol godi, i®, 49 Mir). 


Fai^CJiolii pcrkwl. I141 phiie of 1 nils, 
M^dr«t Hindu Imiu, 163, ii 5 . 
HiSEa Kinc*; — 

Arrt tinder-ruled group v f uwatiurhi 
yntil itctr.Uy, tGo, 

A* futefw Ttcrt inlcriijf to the 

V^diumai^Gupiu &ni ".Siu^i. 

Ctnied DWt the hi^bat tfadidoo* of 

HMuttetbn^aihiBo, lftt T M. 
Pharma pdE? and Kajtnd;* Chat* 
‘worthy t-y nrtlt with their 
smineat ptedscasm, i6<ni. 
LuEiet film tan net BudiWu*: 

Nler (lrt wjj EMJ Shwl fc 4 *-^ jjqJ 

VaUoavimuL j 70. 

Hindu Wi™ of Duddhint kitirt, 

, m . 

rmjFt^ dJ -Mahikak found im)ni- 
^ Film Iflbca. 5 

JdjdinipAl^ # liudfllitii, b an n> 

MahlAtlm LL ^flniaor l^d 10 

™®^utti}pfop[LuL e Bmddha 

* 7 ^- 

UAhl|llUi minuter, Dipaniksfa, 
Tin me BuddfFHm 
1 frrowghroui GisutL, rji-j. 
MilyaiHAplIa, t aiMct Bud 4 Hnt, 
etubwn amt piatsct* Sbaivmn, 
<67^, 170, 

Flla king, sWji (, r ,t- propJt W 
(hei* Ktcciii; frtigioua ivcdicy 
dcmiiHiml 1*7 U, e pcoplf, tdj. 
tfijjL 

FAll* made Elcr'gaj one of the ereai 

-JS’^SS.Si’KTb^ 
bi Oc r a, “' {od - lW 

R 4 iyipBJa prabably only * mmiinjJ 
emptrm, jjj. 

builck ternpEe* a, Shi™. 

h tUftwn. rtlcctidan af ii: E 

trauda, i($5 

- rcjol Jt'011 «j, on| it* M . 

_by tbair rvdtpi, m 

■aSteraglU •» * Vedic fi*t-wwatupper, 
P-pf*;-catting;— 

An ciquuitt Old Jhdifln in, S!usb 
“J “ dewiitiOli, 

Pbp^totq«, at lemFte det^i,,^ 

5 J 4il » <* itcrat-rtst, 1 in. 
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Plrtbw gut. — 

EiicLtemetu iii heaven ottf bus bi e t_b , 

Fc^jvii itf tMitb and etnaricipa 
tkuu 134. 14^ 

Journey* up pteacher to ri^Je^ttc die 
I'll tSTl, Ijly 

Rabin 4 -vrne knuwkdgf, «tia 
titpc? ti-illimJ pDwcx i£nd firmiy 
flGlblillttl ]iltuhii in die Pun 
dJik+ 14k. 

Nxvaii (Ckiftdf, Putgl, CHuri, 

*?& wif* Jfl Af*±Aitk&rnta r & 
Counttii Sturj to take to agritulEme., 

Fined with tracdeia hy Spiv*, S* 5. 
linage *r Ki up by HAr-flyauapAE*. 

Itrtpmoaalod by Cintraickhi. ^9- 

yv 

MirrteJ to Shr**, 2|K 
Mu k “iincE of Sbii* FAt rill, r t1 - x 
Replaced by Ary* Tati by U uJ-dhiata , 
* 4 » 

Hjjvisf* braceleta, mig of. oonaidefcd 
boly by Hindu umripd wrae*. 

* 4 j S- 

FhaJlic SbaMiiti :— 

FLxat god ui ibff 8bivii, 4 pKiiliu 

JtMlftg Mil lpaee, 

QfAtJuil huirt miration of the Original 
phallic fthfrl. s|4_ 

Legend of the fiiliivK of the phaitni, 
Length |i compared w*ih Greek and 

Assyrian foimi., 135. 
hacking of the orifan of “Shiva, 
Perfecting and purifying, 

PfOCfiKLM* m 5 hLv* r # Ciajitv, im 
Temple ami alia*. **3. 

Worship celeb* tied with dance. tong 
arid music, 2>S. 

— ritual, 15 J looted 2*67, 

— aiifiilat to tttiddhut 

Fhoma* *ecUn*TT mark on fftrehcad. 40 
fnote), 43, 73 + ^. 5 «+19*. 
F%tiCil auitejic.r, — 

Cerenony of VAmtfodAi Or piercing 
with ibe *Ana [arrow, dan or 
«*aiieh paciifctd it GdjWi and 
Oimbfalil. 87 + iQj, id. 
Firtbridirlf tir trident-vim, icl|_ 
J£h*t Vihafodi (piercing the tonpief,, 

J&t# 

KiplU Vjiia/odl (pieicing rhp fett 
bad), 1034- 


hiat Jestm|i« s 


[ Phyaitil mdUiitin—mf.— 

Piercing with thoirifr, a r 1-fined edi¬ 
tion of VtaifodA, Tofii, 

Fnpfltaj with xh rank*, 233+ 
Fiactiocd In KUI wqrthi|H ** 4 mUi- 
twy adri 333, 

Frintha VAnafodA [piercing the bock 
with hooka ffir uiftwniiHi to die 
ChmliTi Foti) h 51, dj. 106, 
SamiyAtit recruited from 1 mitstaty 
eUaa. itifi. 

Spear, tcimitar and *p*dr diocet, 

nA 

Tongue and hack piejdrrg VApafodl 
rot now ptKuaedi m 3 , 

Trnbida Vinafodl (pacing the tide 
wilt a ULdent-aluped rii:* ', 104, 
Vria klnLl. piercing im p Itijient, 105. 
106. 

Village bfack smith "a ienpot cam taut 
uoob, ray. 103. 

Wenttip of 1 h t *ftnaa k cleansing frcHU 
rmt and p/eparalian far oac h lod. 

«ip- 

Ftercinp*, the five, 97. 

Pilgrcnuge, tuftTsied rivk of aftef Moe- 
lem tcirtqiiirii, led 10 building cl 
home temple^ JiJ. 

Pit|m h 4 hcinu cj holy placet. 2 < j 6 . 
FLaiiUin Hirteti mythology and risttal.— 
Liamboo, 30, tat. 

BlRMM, 54 + si &$,£*£. 
ikidliL, t*5, iyl sdl t iSa 
Champl 50. 

Colleat, jl 
Dhitiki, 14ft 

Flnweti, 124, I47, 107. i^i, 

niii(ft*, ral 
HJliiia. 455. 

Mcmp, 54. 

g . 44 - 

iCbdrui r™?| # 104, iod p too, 

■ *f*i 

Kur.fi a. 76,136, 241 frwEe). 

Lotu^, 40 !noit|. 4(1 42 loote). 6j fc 64. 
ra, iji, tA 170. iSi, 1S4, 
1^5, | 5 &, 24a 441. 
y?. 56, III + 

MamaeJon. iy. yft, 105, io$ h 5^3, 
MyrobaJuu, 132. 

Seem. 109. 

Odfl+50- 
f’iMUr IfiMir 37 » 

FWffl, >K » 53 - 

Pirijit^. 3&. 

Rice, 32. $1 rja. i«lk 2^ **t, 
SadTEm, 136. 141 [nate), 
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i'tanli in Hindu mythoksgy And firm!— 
Wlr- 

Stovb&h Hi J*, * 35 * *Hw H** 

^Dtw pirns, gjfi, 

Swjiiuttl ay, io5_ 

Soffit S, Ift. 

Tamarind, jq. 

TumiHk 
VithcdJ. 13^ 

Poncy j— 

Fmteird id bupired by Q^huA, 

Twefcbb cetttaiy BragaM 
VeIMIi and Lmkmmin* fwna. poeu 
iriEil paiiQrM CrF lefieri. 2n 
Vcru-umkin^ DDmpetjriont ai the 
liijaii. 7^ 

^MS* of ihi (j sjnhhLrl £— 

^xptna ih.c IJIcof list: poor iud lowl>, 
^ 7 ' 

Mare influent ml and *■ immortal * f 
min poeb of ilit rdumd 
Ctrna, 17. 

^lujnu) pdnrai ai\ fMttFnd by ihe 
G^cnbhlj^H 15. 

PulitkjJ f iiion r— 

Cambhlril ilTafdi practical political 
mining, »-t* 

3 rtdisilivillage oomnniimIici tjI^ w 

of RI1W4IC min, a* 

Mxzidili, ot he*dmm> js|* 

MindaUifi sytreat of orglrtijratian* 1 
rnrmatuft royal edun, ij. 

09 coundi 0 / 6 vc, if, 

». 

V fttd Ew u i j] of offe rul^s i And In at- 

ti*mbhlr.i beninc**, ai-a. 

V Jtiki, or PAftmlHULi, blmodali* 

man o 3 alTair^ n. 

Fotm, or tiLadiHTiith (KdJn), Uiivti 
41 tfr* Crotimi, ay, ^9, 

Prikiit language* 165. 
lYocat uxlk .— 

4 rtart £«3 from very catty time*, jiq„ 
AilminiDllu. 116. 

AvahhntA, 1 tfi. 

Avodfryi, 116. 

BllATAEIUlUp, *11. 

LtrahmU'i, iifr 
Buddbi uS-9, lit, 

CbomtitHva t Budd^st i, 119, rt^ 
***■ 

U\AMim (Buldhtaj, iiQ. iA|4 

CliitTK&iiLa; (JaJtuA iiH L 

fthanna FlduU. i* 0 . t+O. 

Dvij^’i. : 30-1 

Huwtt) Cat iShaavA), Jty, 

- TflmpJc {ShAiwal, ijy. 


PiOCCM Ofli—f rml.— 

fti’in. of D1 i*lbia, !ufa» by PAraii. 

— of Skivi, phonic, no. ajy. 

Oujiapati, tii, 

}itm IHW'H 11£ 
tai'i, Cl Cl 

Krtaiia'* (Viton) t ufi. |-ac„ 

P 4 Ui upaiVi (Jihaivaj, 340 
KJLmjkEf, caj. 

RttaicnCci to £fi fruddhm w^Lf, 
llS-gu 

— Djhjirnut-Mii^itJii. 190. 

— Picrd*tw T 1 ttt-JL 

— .Sontloidi, jr7 + 

— tTifoi And tp'iC$ r lift, 

— *offc*of fCimii Faodii, its-zo, 
RnaMia Dera’a jJfuiUKii 117. 
SiakyMfrtihB'a (fiwMlmf}, uJ^, i* Jp 

* 35 - 

Sbiva 1 n. Jiy T 343, 

S^jfk±a£g*iml* 4 117. 

Suaw&hi*** cry. 

T:rthj^3LH3.n' MaJeu), iiy. 

V 4 iiidrn + « 1174. 

PvriwAj, ^odi cH, fl»rc detintlc and 

huuiAnized tlim tho*e of ^49 

_ e( S^ of, hi|[h« in than 

cedw^ dnii caiiims priRkardlal 

“°gy. 134 

r urificalion : —- 

No diaticeuion of port t x fn lit* hiyly 
al niot-phrir ot Ihe j5od* h ^,31 
Of VtHarfM try ibe vrordi 0 ih^ Ln#d 
of CjtMji, zb* 

Wilh a malt. JijtL 

— urine of t±LE cow, iQ 7 - 
WOfdA of pimfiELL&jfif^ 37, 

R 

K ,S] 3 IA (h£i 0 of I be ft-ffn. i= 4 .1 ) — 

As my ol. cnsbntct? Hlvin+t 
afir# the *», t ?(j 
C^ebrerci Bprmg I'-nLivat, uK. 
HwboW inra^c of SelI made, ijSt 
Hflad sf K impervioLLH eo« uv, toy, 
RJma MrptULa, offering Wat« to 
irerfb, qq. 

mcot^r .3 w^h LaiamAriM, 
w Sit “9. u*. JJ7- 
Upffthipt tin a, tiK. 

RdmAf Panda t — 

Apasde Of Dharrna T i OA>n + i JJSr 

Brotherhood of hu di«fplr r i, 1 , r .i 

ebkfprtatofDbamta^ 

Ccoation stair Ram-iji, jq7iJ . 
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RimAi Ftodir— 

Di*dpl« ftrxfcczi m nunbef F 1 tjj. 
DAafmsi-f*jd-fen£dknti r RlmAp'fc fcoti- 
bodt d? Dnsutul wnnhip,, 196. 
Ditarau: wunhip, lacitly 

based on Tiarjiim, 1.9,3. 
Gratia-bhtua.ru ccrctTtOtiiei urxnpcd 
by ftdaiJLi^ 97, 

lrcirci 4 iu;o Phafru'* footprint* or 
in Lieu oL iu» teafe, 

— Along with Buddhiy deitwia 

MUlhyaiTMk* Wt of MaJll^na Bod' 
ithira umpired ftimii‘4 SAanyj 
^Vfllw, 4L 

M intro-yAna new nf Dudd&w deitfr? 

irunjchiced by Klmii, igfl r 
Preagfced Rhuxu Hi all people, 1^. 
KcJigrums ulraf a ilighiiy irv>iij tf r 1 
±bfm cif ifcai of Atfeih.i of Dtpitu. 
bn, 1 pa 

^iirl trj have lived *f Gitt&L in Iweift'n 
cefiimy, ngu 

Pwrinfl baled an ftoddhin 
Tir.siic mKtiiaiioa 00 the 
Veld, 193, 

-*pkf of etui tit era. tqb-j+ 

femcamalion of AdyA jtiaiiH, Sltl^ 

dim W 5 d ifti, Kaa, 151. 

Ri%™. Eauem :— 

FundaiuatUlly Ehe sMtiti in India, 
dun* ami Japan, ri, 
tonnes* pfotably doe lo «im- 
mm mcnLaflly af Attaint, ti, 
Tamil ttJCb *1 Hindm-m* HtdhafcUt- 
iucPp Hyddbiim, e« r| vay um 

ba^uor^p itTl 
Uaily obttnfed by divinity of nta^ 
etc,, in diffuffil pnU cif India, 

Helifftrui obeorraflCCS — 

Local diveiaity of F obecuiei ihcb 
uAdcrlylnic 15. 

Olteer^crf in common by TOHffct of 
£fem ddbm iji, 

Ra^dy quite dimrtlrj cared. i 

RcprtsMn of nmvtM of ^ 1— 

Ad act of woEihip pafottoud ■Lurdsn j; 
«*** 

wwWm t religion* 

in Btn^il r m ptia rimr-, 17a 

JaLufcra mpnlanLi V«dum to be it* 
idf d s; p! a cetl by Huulniun. 1J1. 
Tajqtic BiaWbiimi otief* Hindaiain 

tolwe ilftctfin Sbaiviini. rjt* 

Rice cooked by ihEi sodn.. 14). 

Rtee-iffcrwiog by ^Kt-ra, ft* 4r 

19 


m* 


Rjtibk* Devi■ — 

A fdigiOM fwincer, ftfil jm^cr c.Wf 

ivnt of ihr jihiDt, 137-ji. 

Botn it the Rfabaii mjibA^jj*, 137, 
Favrrared by [hr g^xb., ttf! 

EmprrE ?*l by She dancing of Nllln- 
ji&J. tij, IJ7- 

Retifei la the KillS.ji* ipngirEar id and 

!b«fc E^ibica yind[t| L 
Stwy of, eil «bo oF 138. 

WAnhip ai hri biiihdiy rnuril 
Mppsfcntiy tonlnibuEed 10 the 
atartin^ of the r$$ m 

HiiwaJl accetioy if* and leealia of 
g&h — 

Appoiaitmen!* of Hhii^'i TefnpFt. ijb K 

ajU. 

Aibes 4 ji coff^bdflf, 43, toj, 10P, 

Al fAf J:1 ri d. frE|. 

3 J. JHJ. 4 « (iWKfJ.ti, 

Book rtra11ri| wi t 3 \ m frUfkni*, 1 
iflt, 

CboirUickat,, iron Eiunptv 0^. 
ColtiutediFitEf, 141, 
topper-plateip 24a. 

Danker pifik r 3a. 

DFi«ki H jjy. 

EbopBL inww, Jit S^» *4- 

DhiivcJij f ja. 

Fiy-hrnih^ jj, tl^A tty, 
FftnbAccnH, fi| 

GiHao^5^ C<J r ^ aj6* 

jj8. 

— of bene*, 9, i5. 

— of humaiL liitdhand ity, 

18». 

— *f thread baJb. yft-y- 

Gh*t>> «, j r. 65, 73. 7*. 197. 

lOO CHEKEjC), 

Holy writer {ihflaU jala|, ^+. x*j. 
Kafftamlalu, water-pen* jl rjj F 179, 
itf I. 

M«De *9 jd. 

MoOfl r:.i i-irtiPTiE>, 4 j, |$|. 

Mkutaid oij H 6|. 

PuatliA (avya. five mbKVIKI tm**& 
fnr pEnihcabDft, jj 6, 
fkacliimiiti, n«tiiiiic miji- 

iartl« PiEfced tor pwificalJr?^. 
3 ^ 

r^ta 4? fnsrtt^ »ii 

lUraakelt plcmca 4 fiwa Oft clxha. 

Hxmy.tjib ifr. 

Sifd, fiishein ci.ip», <4, 

Sovartu EWtodala, ^oldeo wb R 19* 
Tridanda. ihfr# nirfi, 179* ilkil 
Tiidcnt {Erintehi) P 3 i| P ^30, 14s. 
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ftifitli anemone* an 4 ngaLiacf gwt*— 
mil,— 

|Jh*a F torcbc* of dried jute plant*, 64. 
Uitnnb made by the god* JJ-J- 
Vinaj, IOJ-C- 

Wme* g. 

Hearing and grinning. a£t* of mrttop 
bf ihc ini* «ct 4 _n (nosd. 

Rudri iSbi^J :—- 

A fiifrf od lh 1 hr lViWp ftgvtred as 
welding 1 ctOMfH Jtfld fVthca onu- 
inffiti, raiding bnw* and arrow 1 
md prcpijin^ medicine, 353. 
Hummld ind fitietiJiheiJ with witia 
m Ftut-Vfdic lilenrarc, 354. 

& 

awa i toi lu* •*« Offering*^ 
Agm-dakll*, sm, 

AalvwRffl* 4 i m pMWj, ft. Ifp 
BecOfrliJlff fBHc Centura when Af*^ 
fcdiidrfllw was wiittel*, H 

bj hl:"ujm lay* jhw«. Ridding wt 

r .(WflMUlj, ** 

D»U\ *31- 

Darihl {pew »ranh 11. «- 
Goal, 97* i»7 ra* 

Hainan, t&? T 

Intttu ji^ coropUahy of, apparent 
m \*wSc ftifrfi-.ujf, i<], ti 
Mnfeatamedip |£dwa> h t*J. 

Muaic «iul dura iniepiiihli Mind 
*t*d with, tit. 

ritmunlu (faQ moon J, 11 , ia. 
u*. 1 * 9 - 

keiMfndanon of OyBhifcm, H** 
taiiuiCp ef animal*, m. 

To U^titon, w lb* ted. 

To Firo-god* If* 

[.]ri-e-il at occuiufii of nodal enjoy- 
mom and fraternal inhering*. 
I** 

Slhivjrsl of OTiw ;™ 

A cnicbtilion Hie ihe uljan and 
GambhltA tMlrviliei of Other 
place* ami with atnvLUr core 
monbH and dura* 91 < 

Ckrabt U to jmiffij g telly awing to 
gtliTl ^v+Err-fi£l being ffiBtt* 
ally the wtf* wilaDq, ?C. 
tmifr of goddesa rrtcnhbrtg Stuhii 
uni to mam Tillage* 91- 
t«tl dantea—Cha^-uhodA jh&nf- 
dancck dwKta of rpar towi+cM 

attd hi# old wife, Ctc , cn 


Salvation, plan of, proclaimed by tha 
MahAylJu Ruddhrtl* t^-j. 
SiitnyAaci f tot Eftlli’-M) £— 

fieri mi tarn i* **wtic*j technical 
Tfiriti fot voiaria* of Oimbhlri 
Mid GSlan, 73 {note), 

Ignore caut^vki in lac GamhMrt 
an 4 Gaian + fjj-*. 

Liii-Sjumy 1 ^+ tie chief ■■otarr Odl the 
GAlm, an hcrcdilaiy po* 1 k 

-1cadeinftiK0d|«nctTtBti»ttoa, 

P i ll l luu and initiation ccatmortfa* 

TW* 

SdJ-tprtum, cu pbyiial tuncrilifiR, 
8t* *S-J. 

Santbrit : — 

LiHfvn /r*iua of edueaiH liAl 
Ihicmjfh the agea, 14. 

USS^aiL 

TranaUikrnf from, into Indian 
nac^Jara. baa inipaned 
coknnrng to ill Indian fradJ- 

cinni, 14* 

Twelfththe' 1 Aoguaian Agi 
of Sarmktir Iwmng m Bengal. H 
■11. 

V- if l U i 3 enn» * rryai aulhor T m 4 
5 *f**wifl:— 

A Vadic goddoni 133, 

Go 04 tm nf J runinfj, a&l- 
Secluded in fainiJy of Shin. a| 5 « 
^lubhratra miktta K C* Hindu tufrwijj 
iordtulu* l|0. 

Sate a, dcrtCrtliruliofl* « chmehw 0/ 
Hindu ielifi«i T m 
pillar int£r«ta # raffHenee of h m Hindi 
life and thswglu, a. 
bcEf-c 7 uttori Of the Cccatne, 40 

^en* T2mter«a s — 

Dynaaty of ilraftg Imssoiat admin- 
tiaJtor* Lrt Bolgah jii, 
Eitlbtiihnd a Uni t ed Bengal ntlj rn 
twelfth ctfUuiTp 175 
Faitine of be£b*e Wc#l=ma not fn% 
ei plained, aia. 

Lahatnani ^rria appoimt IIiIItO 
dha hia ieL^ii-tti imu+nar, 
who endeavour i to regnUte 
ihf dominant Ipiiiisam, 
WS- 

— — fliat Shaivrar, itmi Vain*vlia ¥ 
108. 

— — fwifelj cofimltd by *ong» of 
Jaridara, HOr 

— — pool and t'-nron of l i Lin attift r 
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Sc«i gajiffln maim. —- 
VmJUU Sena, nthv, *rj* 

— — tumihe* tttfJinniLui tot op* 

Jirtitiem 207 $ L ' 

- - d*£r*d« the goldsmith tflit?, 

-founder Of Kuliriiam, *94^5. 

— — offends Bucher mid, *04. 
Vyavft Sena, m friary gefrufc ud 

Cor.ouetLV, ait. 

-- iliuneh Sbamii, ioi.+. 

£c*ptitf S— 

CtHlcd to ti«f ih* iJy^t world*. 

F<tf frith frpg^ 4 J+ 

&f*de immortal, 43. 

Shaivism (Or Sbaivj . cum . Shlki* 
itntit— 

A faith of fcninrir-i in ill cam «jf 
tndJji, ay, 3 

AtN^lmed bflOl H L-rfi! Ksrim and 
n ./“■** in jj, 16$. 

Budrfhium implkH in, jwi. 

CIiftT^rad cot™ of, in JntiEBn 
history, a. 

PhofTnipiLU'i nUgtau toleration 
Mti in favout oJT Hindmriq y 
Pgtmtf Buddhiam* 16*5-#, 

— ihow iHneutu|ttiKU 

lac fit alumna* and their re~ 
hgion. restilimg in the radtt*] 
diip-JaceEnrTii of Euddhiu-i by 
Shaivism in Bengal, rW g. 
Dhfirriity of rites 4nd ceremonies e*.. 

ipure* no dp lying umly* 15. 
Pecrrinn of a trod gives ad- 

+Mmig* over Ritddhkm and 
jsmira, ay, 

Dr&fitefine*fc of fulv v^ann, q, 
Elllb'ihM in Bifiijal uadst the 
lifts PUas and iTmftfrE aidii^ 
ri^gMSBhitile from Boddh^oi. 

EjublLatarcni in tlw capital# leads 19 
flmrtl adoption in ih* coatrtxy, 
174- 

InwifOrtlfii Obddhi^gods, r 4 ft, T flj* 
173. 

Ifod&tn comply tmrsNp cvnlvad 
iFfttn orifriraTly simple rit«, 

14 

encomsged 4nder the Pilu 
*tid ChoUt*. rfia. 179. 

Fraiectioa of. u^Jw Sirlymn. pfl k 
fanntn jtjjSjmJ spread avrf air 
Plla tcTTftory, r^d 

Relstmn* of willi Buddhism Ike tub- 
Jed of frewcm book, tii-yut 


19 


39 * 

Shaivism for ShiiTi-oun-ShUMram)— 

Rioted la Bengal BfJctfc pal* , JTricli 

Shik:C Chandl « Dvrgft idettti- 
ie4 frtih the Buddhist Adti f 
3 J 3 - 

SkCftilsruy ol god- luiU to ifldinK 
ffiinati: uie of ram pie* by Sh E ivjn 
and Birddhitft* 173, 

Spread.* w Pilli ^i3«ni f 174. 

— la thr irvperipUon* of Buddhlsl 
ruler*, 174. 

Isnuic form <d, -iaijUr to Tarrtfit 
Boddhi-m, 171, 17, 

Temple utiaefctd to rverv Hindu 
hoftie, aya* 

— tfSjjfri, pakikK *j*, «&. 

Undp iilam, ihe favour ahown 19 

f I Indy i^Encet, motily frorshjp- 
pwa of Shakti, gi¥ics impetus to 
Snalvrevn. 

W■Ti'lcnnir Sanfi> Am aing rhe glorita 
E?f Stlitm and inopAgate h !4 
wmtrnp. jja. 

Shtltri fplrvttl. ^ife od ShiYi) ■— 

*" Aw'* her serhnP aymbcl: eomhined 
w^Eb this" Mafr' ofShrvt make* 
the myatic ^Om/' 194, 

Divine energy perafiflifred, tt, 

HtJriafo 9^ lo Siiira. ±\t. 

hfe^lioned tfi Bnddhiat Tantlic 

frflttia, 358, 

^■-hijiErt of Ofiica Herd itr rnanf 
village* before sn immgt of 
ShtlrlU $x. 

Wcnhipped with Shin, Tn eleremh 
GCtjPuly, S79. 

Shilitii. ot £0dd«» n vim«r s^d* :— 
IPfipiaaonfllronF of divine energy 

z#. 

Buddhist* nJicofptrr.i" *d with Hmdn 
gtidt before Pita |i*tea, t$K 
tn Bnddhiit Tmivtu, 

MaMylnk BuddJi^ca u cffaiori of 
Shaktu or wive* feu tbr Buddhn L 

_ 

Tiri ttnaf rtrd t* ntntaimdod by 
Shfktis, 1^7. 

SUtirm, or Scripture* and Scitnta — 
Adipied io conditfMi of time ind 
plsct r 3|. 

Govern *rt<Lal and se-ijririWf WCL 
Z 4 - 

M«frlv competed 4* torrga, 

VurrtLt* of, 114. 

Shaving, obhjfatarv On devoteas m the 

75 . 7 *. 
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Sluv^ r 

A riieibie and popular Hindu deity, 
J t &. fh 

Ad£jnmBH>of T 44, 45. 

Am in* Yiihwiiirmi to make 
&.eoli of ■BTitytiure. 8j. 

Attend* Dhanca. H t 4- - ftml, 

tq, 

— Gambldri with ni* wile and 
family* 4. 

&TPCfMf» of. 

Bhadriklil and VJialftfldfi boro (Tom 

Mi *5ft- 

Btidn* grimed by fc to King Vina, iqC, 
14S7. 

Concern ^ the pttffal of Vln*. bit 
dr wee. ^44. 346- 
CidC^c of* 

D^iird and entertained by nympb* 
ditgutind ** godd«tfev 123., 3-*h. 
jj p 

Dumbed w a rcrafl in Epic tiiti* 
mre, 

Dnoiiftfl to* of fci* wifek Sail. =55 
DiraUiCf him«-tlf u Adam, aa-| 
Ftdhw* UKk wife'a advice in ifd- 

euittttal BUlui, %.<*, jaj- 
F rond CM at firtf, # 

Growi cotton, tS- 
— paddy, Jj* fct 

Growth of in in)|^tincc In FardKew, 
S4tt*fidl anti T^rfiryt, *51^- 

Hits* Land 0# Indjra, 4a. 

Hfildi 4 Sower and flewen idom hsl 


*ith 


llflM* of* cOnfonndol ih*t of 

Lotathwtrm Buddha, 163* IT*. 

I7J* 

— probably be^in iq be made when 
the Eoici were written* K. 
Imafc-wmihip of. F*b*My begin 
about the umi tfM v 3 - 
lavLted m Dharrrtt^ Dijin * 3 

Imril hnage of, wLth Gaurf, m* 
khatULifit, peculiar wcapttM "L yi, 
TJO. 

legend of thetihftlltJH, 3j4 y 
Mamed ta the dao^Htti af Dh*trr,a, 
thereby taking chief place in 
Dharma 1 * GAjan, %%** 

M^dk p^itisiftin the Hindu Trimly, 
■*$* 

Fairtin ai dancing. m.j, 
hay* hit fhifflJT* damifd and 

lluftil hn ElMkl, 135* M* 
am Shi*alo1tt in Epic time*, 

9- 


SFiiva—reef-— 

Quarrel and rHAMiliitloli 

Dak», 1554. 

Replaced in Buddhitfa by P&dhi iftttiTt, 
14 - 

Rcproaehrd for inactivity. 

Sacred thread, a live mjtVc, a|o. 

Salutes Dhaimx m. 

ishiTWAiS. recital of Shiva*i reward! 

to hit ™urie?, jl 
S hiva fltn, niajhi of Shiflft, 3. 

Temple of, in tu like a i^itce, 

Ihiee eyes of, tA s^y- 

Tntdi from donf indoor u » hrypi, 

Vlwlt^Amil 11 a hUb of iheil 
hfiUtltl*. A4-5. 

Wi«* otf. *54* *55- 

^hit*. other luiMi ef [fc r ppf#J J*» 
hops SamM lndc*|- — 
Afdhak-tliwJlA, 

Jjitra VdidytnAih^- 
AahuioEi. 

UAh 1 lihdn e*hwjja, 

Bha,¥e- 
Bhlmh, 

BhlrtU Kedira. 

ttbolft Mahcaliwm. 

Bhollnitha. 

Chandra. ^ftekhWJL 
f>ltftnStha. 

ZMf^jurtVJrt- 
GamhhU*H 
Gim|£dhiua. 

Ktnu 

hUidhtra (mi^tly Kntn* bu: eotr.e 
Shiva} 

HihHm 


hlfilyunjiyl 

Srtia^jiL 

NTity*-pnx*. 

SUi- 

hubupmli. 

Fnan 1 ■ hh itunt 
Prxdy lunneihlraf*- 
Fuapapdim 
Rodrt, 

Sadfethiva 

Shtfftktri 

Bhivlgni. 

ShlYiTLllhju 

TripurirL 

Vuihwifrihhifa 

Vjubwudtlu. 

Viahwcehwzfa. 

Vruibha-dh-vm>a, 

Va^lodft- 
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5Aunj*4 jPttrdnaof I'linJj Pnndii:— 

A pimal coltecticn *>? wngt md 
bjfUM of njismii w^msip, gj, 
AU the uQMgi to be aun^ at the 
wmtltip* sgu, 

A'jLhofihLf. aclackuErd to a cycle 01 
ichewf. tit ^note). 

Content* at 1&&-7* 

Crtatkm story rn* 321 -a. 

Dhaima'i OAfxa the £q*tn of wcmktp 
inCdkaled, 195. 

Intpifcd by ihc doctrine. "All ii 

Void,'* 145. m 

&J ajtffjb and KavArs raudt a of niUlJC 
U*Od, 13^. 

Mark* a very important Hagt tri *odur 
reiigioua trolotioe, 321. 
Mohammedan jnvurion-topg iHVulA 
iff jVtrift+i»d) » Eater addition, 
3*4. 

Hwetill god* LinJet two e&vtrai- 
raoni*-~declining Biaddfriam and 
i||Ftaii>t Ulam. aai. 

PYobabfy Imctftlep “udd hist fcativ; t m, 

aecn by Hluon Titian g* a 23. 

Kell*™* Idea I of. a modifk&hon of 
DipamLiriV 

SLn ;■—■ 

Aioka'i t'eilivaJ of Vhcinetsent, t$B r 

(We|. 

tfi-moriEhlv coafessttH of B hi kid a. 
*5* (not*}* 

Cflftftfiijcm a prefiminjuy to ftWlu- 
t»tp m GambhltJ., », 

GatabhhA confeauHi probably « ttlic 
of Auka 1 * festival , 158, 
HlrtAvln* Bcddhinti piabi^y intro¬ 
duced tOrtJcaiion, ijft. 

Sing eii 

Kun 4 Lj + blind, ny 

Hliidai, ikim and nge r 5^ 6.% m H 
Fundia.dqodi, inventor of ChhAEskva.,' 

lit 
Singing- .— 

At fsativalt, cj. 

Competltinn in haven, i». 

BapoiMir of tinner# by, ao r 55. 
Hindo 3 jUia 1 Binging the HindOk at 
Dluma p * tVftjin, 97. 

Rlltul at 26,7, 44, 4)f, «<,, 

Sonfi 0/ Rlmli, all m be tmg La 
Cbtrmi^wdttp, 114. 

Sleeping in ibe tcrnplt ml night, danger 
of 70. 

Flerpleii tMu, pacing of (jAgaranl,. 
7 *. 7 ^ % 90. 

Smilipoi, wtmbip of skEul* preaerihed 
foe, ajj. 


Snake Soofrf (Leyi e/ KuoAirty u 
charm* a^aintt mikti, iaS. 

SocilE gttkfir^ ;- 
Broihfctly withering*. jtaufr*fi*rw 
■Vi.T.a^ 3 frjtcre of Hindu 
soctaf i\h from very early timei r 
11^ 

^i#c oClwion Eor aueh 
ealhcim^ wherr; both leuet- 
kid ande their feeda mud cticU 
iDerry tO|£C'Jirr. 125. 

Frequent in die Yedie ifr 4 lag. 

H0*1 dr armte* fratemijrc Ahef Eighth 
ing, Irt AThr jyoiHt, jug, 
InfiiKnrjible bitaiiur in 
r*l4. 1 ins-30. 

Loving relation* of heroes, in Han- 

fatajAy, IJft 

'-■ Shalva* hi Ihc -Sua*ftifil1, 130. 

Meetings wttmhip ptoaiLKed 

brotherly love antCHlg Juiui. E30 
Rpllpioii* 1-r.Tifj-rtfficeH oi' buddhiati 
helped 10 dnviilcifi fraicmity 
omrMig Hinldhkc* of ail Vane- 
lies, la***, 

— galhetLng* ac tewdnl by Fa Hien 

kti4 Hmen Tbaang,' a* which 
dcvnteej of diScttnl god1 lield 
united worihip s«h! feeltva] b i jr, 
155 . 

nwmykaia of Dhamia bound by tre of 
unity, ijt-o. 

Social dinner of the godi, r31, 

1 btoad-tying, a aymboJ of unity oh- 
ictvod try pntr. and women in 
Ohinni^^tfc^ 133 
UtuUrt of iiffeferu [iai. d .e-i ia Gain, 
bhtrd and GAj*n p 133 4. 

£T«c£mgi of the DuigA IhijA, 
ankbgmta to Cbriatmu and Sew 
Year piociingi. 134. 

Sociology, Indian : — 

A vcloncc in I he ntaking. r, 
AliconCtuaionB at ptcttm pro mi-sad, 

Archwlog^-, ccolop nod ethnology 
to bo consulted. I. 

Biu to- bo Bedded, %. 

£Jala if ifu-Liod would prepart: the 
way fm universal toeiology, a. 

4 “5- 

— m present volume the rouJl of 

prcliminaty «pa4c-wdtk, 1 

!—■ 

An unidentified Yedic plant, > 
Drinking of it* juice (i^a-ina), a 
UiancUrinic rite at early wor¬ 
ship, a, 10,11. 
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Spun ip 1 . ooUcctrarui of* — 

/J.ti! jJ.i .j $/ JtfftiBiJ, W74. 

of, 115 

/jAarjrLi ifuvfHjid h by Gliam riLm , 

ITS- 

-* by Misfit Ofln^fnii,. i j6 

— —*■ by Rly, jjH, 

DAnrma - /wjJ, by GmudahwAi*, 

me. 

GopiplU, iCdiia wsdrJ y cnrcda Eoi, 

Cjtftiji J'd CAnn^ro, Lun o£ rurtg is 
^ I 3 S, 1%. 
jF ttfr-j;/ i i- .an. 1 „ iai. 

Mnluplh, «>iij;- of. ia<, 3*0. 

i&Mtjf .1. 1 -.-4 

Mj.hga.ln-i ; 4 -inif^ by h'AuiLffmJfcani, 
sari-7* 

— — by Minik !>a<t» r lit. U7. 

JAta^ivAiiii.iyu, Lo/j u/ T , i' 6 q 
PvJwtid, icwi^j Li. Vjpjxdl^ 

llS, 

£&«e}U. .PuiiAua, by Hflmll Pificjil, 
mil mng is Ukdnni wenhip, i^ T 
»8q. 

Tnntrmbkuli, riB. 
tfdafaj, Lbti e/. tq 3 fiftHOj 
Yogi pili, ifiiifmijf. 1J5. 

Sortg* of l be ftlpn :—■ 

CmpeilnifE vr^airyirtf. m 
LichicJ.bha:i^i fZlccAiiisf-dawti of 
thf 2 i 4t T*ft.9, 

iWirna (Wfasb) of Ktrmiijarca. or In- 

K-Asiou Sor*. rJ*-5. 
libm 1 . CuJlivjJhrtn brtojf, 8a 4. 

— Bf«e£el ^ S4-I 
Sof^s of tbs; diimbhlrA - — 

A poet'* tnbLEc lo. 16. 

CcTfip j.3 1! c v^iih Engliib mL:i±le- 
Affid Jap4n« M-pljye, 

# 5 . 

CorapaiL'! tonh *£ village posts, afl. 
Cdv^f Alsiroi eirty drpiruanni of 
brnan lrfc, ly- 

Enifttfation iiid Rtm ^mlllyd, 

Poet* of* tj. 

Qua lity Of m tong dejwcwleFU Open ill 
stupid fibrRari, $7. 

UteJ for trf»o*iflg tinncrl, ao, 
Vtm-nLilci rijjf EXTOpetitiOK 79, 
PfMhl, apcciaf *art£* i±u pio vi-FrJ by 
cTpirti, ^4. 

Stffll, dfnjiioiiil slate ili ncuttifyin 
WCHliup, 

Spilisnaf lfk*J* «**0ch*r*i upjth *MiiJar 
imeretla in Hindu bfc 

end thought, j, 1 1 4 -j, 


SpkstWLlkim, rudile — 

PciittMiEm by pbrtifi. S9, 

— Thf local god, po.i, 
htdiniMi by Iwl gbr-fti Jem ts- 
Ulble than iboic by itfinftt 
KhornU-. 89. 

PtrK*iptnmw by Khobtt, 90. 

Q™r«i* of vtlii K e ^hoMv f 89 
VsJiapcn, pie-ffi gJv'Oa to gods, % 
StfBEfis^ for cadiLcocE «; 4 jflJ 

between VodfltM and bidrUiLmtm, 

T& 4 , 

^nn arid Moon won^ip : — 
fiowin^ ko 9 uti and M^n. }f, 

** Gl-Oiifirt-- intCTpr^tal-o^ 

of llhibiu HhAtfcjirm Riyi, *1, 
WlbbdiLftTa Vai-:Jh:i:i,4 and. KetIlavi 
Sena 4 Bun-woishipperE r iji. a 14. 
Sun. rcfiremenl* lm CictBo#, 1&4. 

Bun-cod 0-nd Mooli- fod, Wtomi? 
f«Mc! 4 ^i And w&jke up a 
cMctft, 

y uo-god, dr±& earthen vemi*, 

— Wflambrp of. 14,97, 9 ^ * 3 Xh 15^ 
* 37 . 

— ^oitfcipp*4 10 Vftiit limta, re. 
Bun. EQde H lb a (wiht. 97. 

Byliablca, m ytcic Of auapkioai :— 

Aw, M*W, Nmw H Baw, 194 
Hoorn TSi. 

Om, in, it^. 194.19$, 

Ullt + ulu, 57, bn, i*$k t}<fr 

T. 

Taienr fu»tefed! br l>ur flaLmb-Mri iL 
Tamil:—•■ 

Important Cur ruling huitoniia, uj^. 
f?e*ettrt b« ia, vli, 

VUue Qt dot»c^rai.pii by Mr. B. K. 

Aiy^Lii^af, i6(iKitc|. 

Tanlrtc Huddbi" .. (enr rto - e u d- 
•IK mi. J— 

An ofTabcmt Jr™ th« M«dbyatnika 
btmnch of Mahiylnrim, 141, 

• TO 

Artknd ma£Ti^&n of, r?i + 

AlilbA (DJyamkaci ^hrlhS**}, «_ 
grwmiti«e T=THn t Buddhiir oF 
Ekilem Indu stout 1C40 a is , 
180 - 91 , 

IlfOtl^hc iboiu ru^FixAfiJijhtir d 

MAhlyAiNitt nul Pmltiiaia, 

iKO. 

DieiEuli im diunc^uuh [fern T«n1nc 
Hinduism, iji. 152, 171. 

Dr*m»tk witk sbawintf Tjntnc 
influence. IK'S 
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Timric Buddhiun {or n®-B iiddtiLijn) ■- 

timi- — 

DubCilM W Harw Vlfdtjici m 
Eaatara India, 15 ii 
Inflt.fi elm *l a Cunt/ary ip Buddhin 
hqnm doctrine, 

Practical ol, lll« backbone of ihe 
Shale* GamhiilrA, ^ 

Friudpxl deduct of : — 

ATli^LlHjjWtTJ^ Ell 

BuAdha, ahijftng,. hoELiing a 
Sttftjji, with Amiilbha. Kuid 
an b» tm| miud tuui, 1;^, 

J$r 

Blsrikuiti, vfiUl fu ui hi mil ind 
thittr ajrw. Carry irtff tT+dinJj, 
wxtCfpcrf and rotary, 17^ 
iflfc 

Chlxnar-iia, lJocnfrod H 

pun Jan da of Human hcidi, mid 
with, eight, tvii EKT IL liter- 
hrtnrf*., J-H8. 

Kirill, i deni ini with Hindu 
^tliLL j jh (nett). 

Hayfimv*. oimion - coloured, 
ibOfft, kng'brtiied, lhtc«-cyrd a 

JtmAn a of diafipucg tact ind 
Lawny Ifiir. holding di*b. 
C0M. 

Loleeftwaxa Buddha. enure in 
M rtVUrb'Lin| p With Srmv Tu.ELt!i 
md ihfce eye, a tnm d the 
Hiridu MAE^dfv.i (Shiv*j, ihi, 

MlhlkiElL I miftE iiaUL^ta of, fj|, 
tffji 

MAruui, Cjodrintof ftnjJiei, 35a, 

■> wijuahf|. ye !km - compbaaieri, 
adorned *ntft"Jewek, holding 1 
1m ui. ift 3 

Fui^kka, <TirE a w-ih ki^t bally. 

_ * 7 * 

Hbikb. many foitrm of, 

Swilling KumAra l3 rtllerw a\ goSi!, 
holding a bock under hi* left 
±7g, I5kh iflt. 

Tirl, dark. in fuLi bloom of youth* 
hoidiipg 1 Mim. 17^ 18a. 
iSj. 153, 

— other fcypp of. rfla-G, 157^1, 
bnunya, nr Vdd, mcdiiUftion on jd- 
iFOduc** worahip. 

Steady ifijeari of a ?Ti.lm me of ¥* 
Hstn lo t!m erf ElcDdM Thkin^fc 

lift* 

TratfennuiQfi into Tannic Hindu- 
«Hti Ctvoiijed byadvem of kkm, 

™a. 


ThliiHc Stuiriina (or ShiaVB-ciuu- 
Sblklilan, a phue of neo-Htndu- 
i*m|:— 

Accepted i# pOBOftftl lebttau bj 
Shwliimk* and other aEttga erf 
tAltern India, 150, 

DlitctiU in bom Tuntie 

fiiidkSbiafrr. rjj, iji. 171 

Firmly taubliahnd under the E-ter 
Plii and ilit Vanwi 
2oj 

l-ikcnea* of godi t rites and ccicmon . 
Jci 11 mU Shaleiam to at»nvb 
il« 4 dhnma, 2(n 

flfidtmv* Sena a Shakiii, ax+. 

SupretMcy of under late Sena Iciitgi, 

lamrsc 1 in-nre* found in much 

outnumber all OlhOfi H 

Tintri&m and TAri woriHip in peat 
wsf m in Craudaj M, 

— kadi io ncelect of Lhb and 

deejt of BrihnM.NLCjL 

Tantnam :— 

A uiiifj-inrf principle m Hindu re- 
llfion, iji-t 

Coimunn faith in, led difF^cni rreeda 
ind tecta lo apprattcmil* in fprcen 
Q i Wrtihip. ijl-j. 

MaMytnk DuddhkTt and Hmtiiza of 
ShjL^4 arid- Othca cult.% 
equally addiclid 10 Tiiitrium 

S£&-Stitt*, written by HaJlyo- 
dha to check Tmtric exceaaep. 

Predi^niTimit la Buddhiun in (nidlUt 
of rirventft-Century, 175. 

StjFELtne mtwdflh centui w mi Gauda J 

arfl, 

^Willmrpd up [A A comfnnrt philk> 
fopby Maliiv&fta Bu44h!M7i and 
Eisitf d-Ly Bfthtnae>uim in Plk- 
Cherfa iltfleH; ifru 

Fuafra* ruk toouJ aflaLri Eb r«Jdih 
Century, 

UcKPtTpoted lei Gaud* eaily id ihe 
eicrenrtt ccnlkiry h c^. 

Yogi, 1 Tejcure of TAnjitim. ipi. 

'Itxg, ch^ef Tamrfc goddeai:— 

A foddoii greasy rfiertsteii by the 
ttjhAyfcsitEj. 183. 

Ucnerally imaged a# on the left lid* 
of Lobeihwvz Buddha, iSj, 
JJ 7 . 

HEttert IhtAn^ lirtcriifci h» «mage 

at NiLandi. 183- 
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Tirl, dliif Tiiilrk god dea^-e wl r — 
Her %«■ JIintM< names yrd figures s— 
Aiy* Tflutl, Of AdyJ Devi. a 
Dhqmu fVcvf, etc, p™^ 
log goddei* Gf the Gnrabblil. 

jj ibr^yrd and 
dart tiiuc p iwe band* only, 
iA*. * 57 - 

Hi a)! while^ with two 
Cf fihir fundi erul ui!td 
on couch al liUEh, i« 4t 
— " — woflhipM Ln the wilder' 

OCRS, l&J. 

Ktra l mlM Dtfi*l f or Tit* erinwotv 
with four handti i&S- 
MaZm-nan Tlri* djnllai l* A™ 
TI4 1S5. 

Nib saiai-.-aET Ttrl, reverenced 
t-y the Yogkhifi d 

Tibet ^ 1H2, 25®, 

Vaj.fi Ttrd, chief MahAyirut 
fWljett- In wattle puli 
tnowfl *j CfcandL, !&,. 

-- ^RTi/cd with eight f 

f»u face*, etcii 
ihtrr *y», and in the 
hfamti at youth, t S*, 15s, 
Ptmluill goddoRi aimloeiia et dun 
Tmrt Tto.it**' P 
to Kill. ThJ, Chlmuitdi 
aad other Hindu Tinmr. *06* 
r«H 

Worship of, lend, towardh and de- 
rtlopi intci ihc Shajva Oifn- 
btriri, rtj 

T ofiplr* (thLUL'hci. places of wot- 
— 

Aittar-jaififchlri, pt dhorm gambhltl, 
Lrmci ipitir mci 1 e ni t cmptc. tie j*_ 
Wl®T®n >.lan-bpi, ItrmpotBirj' 
_ to ftpk.^j, i 54[ (S7 
flnw l r i, H«e hrnv 0/ the (erj'lf 
_ 

HuddhiNtH i 3 i, 

CJMnJI MinJjfu, jft j 7t 6* 6ft 7ft 

fln?. * 3 *. 

LhJn\(i?uta, t$/, 207, 

DchJu ;, iltn oi lesiplc of Phimu, 

0*. a*, Tts, «*■«. 

UltMina. 12 j. 

Eclectic, Founded wJ endowed by 
KdtlTanapdbp T% 

Floral, 243. 

Gtpn, 4«, + fl, fro. 

Gijan-lali, place or remptaof Gljan, 

oJ£g ■ dloWu la m&to I tempi r 
of ShisX bj-yi 


T cm fiTc# f chltfches, placet of worship)_ 

i-onL— 

CiamtihtrA - &!a r As j>n, (9 . *6, 4 S, 

53 - &, 57 , J?. 59 , 6ft. fij, Ci 63. 
*♦■ 6ft OS, 6* 70, ji. 7*. M, 
lift rift 136,3147. 

Ciwuhhltfl'flildil, Irons Of dtflciaj. 

hou>ft of lonptr, 18, 5ft 54, JJ, 
6a, W 

—- Loop la i n which the ***^ f & t 1 
vitas we Jidd lucdcf other 
turner, Sj, j. 

High Egotticd r built by Rljyipab. 
ryii- 

Hindu, noticed by Hittcn I'liu ng, 
15$. 

Impartially fatocred by Harw Vsr> 
dhfciu* m« xjn. 

Kill, tin. 

UMwin, 33 S (note). 

Mitfdt blohsnjfeHsdan iri- 
Nlia.goL,*?. 

decoraEion and ippofnfmonlj 

TlfA, pgv, t 9 {, 

VmuM, 

Vihllai. Uuddidfll of Jaina fflOftSa- 
. Wfkds Ijs h I Jif If^, f8t 

Thnki^ HindH :— 

4 njia io ErJi iy pa AVn^« j Jfajfta. 
kirawlcdgc lesdin^ to oneness 
With God and iJbcu Ec fiml 
«Wi%i{MliE?u of the soul, t*o, 
Thjtad tying VandhanaJ, 

j [imchr Estrm'j.iy ol fnetd*hiii 

^ *}■ (wte). 

Ttbct ; meih-dMiKd perfnmacd tn* 
dmilv to G am fciJi '1 A. ft. 
Tirdttmkmra*, defni-g^d* and pkm«m 
of Jiin^im, 137, 

Tortoite 

Last lupptME of the arth t *j m 
Syuibol oi the ibtmfoa Piuums, tckl 
T t mac C nd etrtal cc-fi CCJ^I rsn j popH lanced 
trt Mb loic, a-d. 

Trajiafoirnaijonof Buddhiai iiU> Hindu 
deities iQQ<t 

TiW wjfihrp j Gimfr- !ki:4) j 

A DimrnnSc mown*, : 49 . 

Cftaiiita in ftScjifl^i Id beaulifiiJ sad 
ddicilc pkDH .n a icntpfc, , 49 .,, 
W»i4>ip or OunUitri of Oimfca,- 
■r ■ 

Tnntty jTnnstrLH, THrsina-nturtr) 
Btihml, ViiEtu jjid 

■ ! P llBnTJ *«d fjiirti (Bud 

6k»<|. IJ 5 (ruwei, r^j , 
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INDEX: SUBJECTS 


Trirairn-anrtil)— 


Trinity fTifcr&t'U. 

Dtbjtf form* of, mitt a fehtijr 
Dbunu, 14 7^ tgj. 

Evolution of irom ibc Void H 194. 

Female Dhinm giultiillj 

by male It™, Simgh* booming 
rrmiie. 495. 

IfulaJlauan of at Chariot Festival, 

Wafck&vj, Lofcethwara and MiLi- 
kA\m iTaotric Buddhist!, 193. 

G»*. Vcdkmriifltjnoibolo^ 112. trj,. 
■W- 

— - adopted h> ESucIdh \n Lm_ 

Riii±li’i TfpfflHfti a miitu/c of Hindu 
tnd Buddbiif ddfie-v. 194 

O. 

UtfaLi (Gibbon of Dhunu) J — 

Bocn from Dhumt, 40 (not ei, 41. 

CoavtvaoEic Jiod coimaeJlot of 

Hold* l he- ChDda, 10G. 

Hemrrf et Of Ymk&, *55, 

Occasionally apj:*ar* 4* Hanumlo, 
40 {note). 

EKobsbly originated from rtory of 
Buddha'i mHtfcejf incarnation, 
40-I (noiel. 

Worthanp^d ortit t“ , li trrna, roc. 
Ullukv (Bud Of E- 1 Karma}:— 

Bom f:om Dhiumj'o breath or r%- 
hMUlkm, 4f (nOtaJ, tflG, m 

Giw bm h ro the goon*, 13*:. 

Mentioned by Ratoii, ajil 
Unknown god*. re-voienc*: to, 30, 
Upirtayatu, 'mveaSir □?* will. the sacred: 
tfiueadp 6 l 

piasi scally 1 new tlfdo-lilimi^ 
lupft, it7. 


VltartXtifchh .— 

A Rubjoct fan t futut* work, vii. 

Buddhififi tmpiirit ID. 

^ 3 penanil god ^rva: 
advantage Over Buddhism ind 
Jainism, 25, 

Maxivamikn, work written to tu‘i 
Vajiaavitm over Shaivum, .144. 

OfiNiilk strtou:i£id Kfidcf like Paia* 

»ta Cbotaa. i&i. 

PtOp&gned by Chiitinya 15, 

Yo|Ji + Vaiama af, prac 

liicd by Shiva'i attendants, 14Q. 


Vina ftija jBn* Van*J 
r£ Fegeoiipu)- king oi Shomtapur*. 
i+ 4 - 

Dq^iered m 4 goKIcn-bodied devotee 

ol Slljvfl, 35. 

Urict hi* two arm* in fight with 
KtI^ith, io6 h *44, 

I’lfctfrt Shiv* with hit wonderful 
Wincing, though temped with 
blood and h i/u nda. rod, 14$. 
Shiva gra^t* boosi* of iminninirEj to r 
KimteEf and for who 

■botiii Thereafter, Etke Vliu, 
danee wounded and bloody be- 
fiwe the god; alto beali hit 
wotuid* and j:ia]te* bhh a j>cj t 
■Q fial attendant undet dw name 
of fclaKAklk, iofi, *4*7* 

Till* IcgHuI ibff Origin of the futa 
and physical AUHcritlea gf Shir*- 
wonhsp, 107, *47, 

Vinafbdl ^nu' aw Flsyruea] Au&teti- 

li e*|, — 

An heroic practice, introduced eti c» 
COU*J££ dltflllDUl liicnji, 

BhSsma a d-earh on a bed oi trtowa 
pdaifbly aitggc»i ed the ttJta, itrfk 
Klftg Vtna'a difl^ before Shi-ra 
origtn ot nimp and practice of 
ViaifoiB, 1067, *44-7. 

T-cgmd of HiH-Mhandr a'r w^rmhip 
of Dhvmm isj, 

Ohjeor of. to ptLtnbMe the livoui ol 
3 Mf*S health and king liJc^ la/i 
Z 4 J> 

Rccomired by Rlmli fWu, 10^. 
Worihap of the rdna* jurt o( 3Kiv». 
WKibip p IOTr 

Fuitd# Jfd£arani T india * grcaLeat it.^j 
mi folk hymn, 2^3, 

Vedic fenirak^ 

Al tiJLtvcaT ■! im e, nresarlOti M Gash- 
>hirl^ 10. 

Increaring complexity of r B, 1^ 
Vtdiflm ^ 

Adaptation j Doflj f by Mihtylm 
Buddhitm, 194, 

Arlemprtri revival of in fraud* by 
5 hnn fcingi, fd£k< 

Godt of, Cro-gods and other d^ifici. 

rirmi of naiTjra] energiH, 1^3 
Rildn a* a divttw warrior and phy 
lician, 353. 

Vernacular*, Inittn:-. 

Afford hew liphtoa natron*! develop- 
meut, wh, 

Important to aj| ituden Euof nnupaia 
five tnythniogy nd aodrioo, 
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Venwplira, Indian— — 

Litfi.il.ure m fc powerfully govcra* 
kciiI wJ rrl^ui Me, Jj 
l J arrr;:« of, encouraged and pruzcgtcd 
ih FAU-Cbaia times, itia 
bcucf iptewh in. i-iL 
Trm£au-on« into from Saaikm im¬ 
pair local cuIl-jji uj AlModj* 

Verse making competii \mt 

i — *- 

An rn Hmgal,, j-j (nirtcj 

Chlfitn, Crn!cri und jiviv. diar|« 
jrtnl j^blcLilrfu, 79, 

VjMm f nrtmuttric* ;— 

Emit by HMAbhll king*, 1691 
KAcAyauapiU, 4 UuddhHt, 

temp’d i-O to b« 

however, I: □ t.ljt, :j^. 

VmA| tbe Indian Llicurnm*. lU? h r|4. 
ViRii-j (or SftrAyaiU, Urn iVotEttOrf — 

A die-fisd in Vedte tim& y 1* 

Labutil. Go4dc** of Ffiftyof. hfci 

Third (os- i*ar) position in tin Hii^u 

Trinity, v-H, |i T 

Tllffi pircodefitc Of India 1 ci SJtfi 
Am) ftdradiv* 
■hill ZfildTPa JFVrrtKdJ, irq, 

Void, th* 

UJuifTiti. a|tfihK» fWttl 4 igy a„ 
livoSuMon of g< 4 i from, 191, saa. 
Given farm by 1)?* H-rftftyJciii!*, 17A. 
Mib --'Ji.iiLid. of trreit Void. 17c,. 
J ®7 

MMiUttaa cn* iniiQ&w** Urttrk 
woiibi|> + t9j. 

Mptfty of, 37* JiL 

SHunji - jJi. cljcuiy of th* Void, a 
link tSuddJii.irn nffld 

Jimdui~m K 14 5, 

— — eLc keccwd o* t'« MidhyiftiLka 
religion, iJiA *91* 


W. 

Water 1 — 

Creation oJ tt-om the wiiva ol Dbvmi ( 
.. -*°- 

Dhucni'r floating on foe rosrttcn 

PirtW of lepractlUng a gvd {gbjsij. 
4 * 5 ipi». W 

Vvbilq God, tna, jj, 19-40 (note). 

kVute, it o l en by Jj gi t rtrt< rbi , jt*>, 349. 

Wines In ;■- 

FdW Lind*, g 

Indulged. iuloucEU by tailf vtMi- 
nt r 9, 

WooJu. retirement Id by UCeiici 
M 4 * 

Woifd^FtHtHp ntignes oi : — 

Bmn fit folk celLgsoei, »L 

Cwjunon to Vediria, poe Confucius 
ChihHC and woraTaippera q| 
Kdmi. rwi, 

G*r» birth to religion of love »nd 
Hmieuicttni. r 5 t 

In Ve 4 ic age, 3 &j_ 

Y. 

Yoga _w 

Ait-magic 1 MABiiod with TitilrrWfi : 
iJIublntin Fcjt <si i diiC^iic of 
Atkin* UQJ- 

Chilcjlfytft 1 dj,upbteT r,f KumhbinqLi, 
isimnci foim of Rinats by 
VaMurWttnm Vofit 1+9. 

Lhacjphtwi of. wHded mthe Vaisnavn 
and Shiifc'a Actb belicl 

in and l&*e of God, ij. 

b 3 yn^b«i practinqg Vaianava Yoga, 
MMWHE forma ol goddeawm, 
34 ft- 



INDEX II. 

PROPER NAMES AND LITERARV REFERENCES. 


Ahfciyi. 137. 

AjihALxUtA*, 

AdltimaSi, H. 

44^TTlA. r J lB r lif, 

A dMitfajiJf or** 2 it, 

Adi BuiMua {Fitvt m f'fimitiirE Buddtm, 
m Otaanu), 4 v <h< 95. H 7 * 
iT^i irG, wf„ «j, 131. 

— frhtiTOA Devi, 185. 

— I'm HiiabtH, 117, 

Ai> furdMJ, |}7 

sat*.. 

A 4 tU, *ij. Ifc. 

Adilya, iij. 

Adttyj> [Sail the twelve, g7, 

Adylri;j iiihiJfflJik I0U. 

Adyfl (firit Guiclfli. ChftmJi*4L 4 L 

Irtorc), 4 ft. fij, <£* 69, IS? 

f cvorteip 05* 9*. 97 (fl<*e) F *3, -?g F 1 ifc, 
fJ5 s$J (nflSclp i^ii. 

M». rtf. SjB. 13ft za/. *jj h 129, 
3 J°. a3ip ^ Sir* il*t *47. asi + 
ija. 

— CEtAfi-.U. 

— Cfrppdikft, JJI r 

— Dent, 173, t%. 

— Shelrli, «j, ±54. 

Advin4i>Lj + 1 j 3j. 

Africa, ^ 

A^ama, iS k 

Ag^OnoburtAi Bh^t*v*, t&?. 

ifSil od? ' " #ll * 3iMf 1551 

.Ahju Is? 

Any.'^i (irddrjt'i «jcffci£rt)j *5f- 
Ainnq'u, £. Kttili nnwiflti, A(i.ci#nl 
firfjlfl, 37, 

Aitftm. I&i. 

t 4 fi. 177 ‘ 

Alakimf. 353. 

AIj-uJ dirs KbiJjE. jtil r 
AI^ W . JJ&. 


AHl |<jod in liintn), cjq, ■a-tg. 

AlLlhifuri 1$, Iji* 1 j6, ?$?. 

Amuqlp icmx 
irru/Jj*, 166- 

Amjra**tl fTreeoj PjUaJ*r, hfaP£d)* 

A iiji (note). 

Amferiu, xiv, l 
Affilii, 

Arttiiildia Buddha. 146. 377, t 5 ta. 

.IrriOglmudilhi, *4^ 177. iSa, 
totfltu l?J. 

ArUltfyS. C>T. 

Attdhu*. a$, 

AnguA, 11. 

Amid!, <he (wo, 197. 

ArtEftjJiJlla. 444. 

Apk 7. 

Apiljjl^vmphi)* H\ 34** IS I, 
VdlLi-ciuLudiM | bhic-^j, 7*, 
j“ ChunlihwBfa, 3T0. 

Ar fen* I ?J 

,VrtTiji i^ii-\m >himLua, ^SL 
' .1 nlfavnr Pirrrfi.r, r 17, ii] , z 37 (mate}* 

1 i« Ei*«*h m («*■). 

ArjUty, 8, 143 . 353. 

A1 lira Vjjdyiiuliha (blitnj, 47. 

Avi'kfciittJTWXia* aJSo- 

- Tira, H, bj in#*), 173* i 3 a. 183, 

tSj, l!>e, iqd-joflte) 

{***"•, =53. 

AiylviiU, 11ft. 

Jtw* 

A*hwajjhti#*< r^, 145, 

AahwafCfia, 139, 

Alia, B h 16'i. 

— Cental, »S3- 

AwmUi. SocktV 0( HV P ±14 

IncK^ 

Ajdal^ 11$, 

Abo^a, 130. 15* {iwteh iAl 
A? i*m ft. 13, fl. I?3 113. 

AtiihJ [ DiptimLiJ al. 173* i$9- 

3 fid, tfir k lfi2 
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At.*, ni. 4». AV, y>- , 

Attta chind (CbftrsfclJ, j*, (nttf*). 

— M anApjslihti, j* instf I- 

Avilakiieihwvi (Khfcuu jr*ni Umb' 

trx«), 14j* t-J, 177 . » 7 fl- iSl* 
tW, aj?. 46 *. 

AviIojl, liv, 

— JVfaMtil +f Ta+tra* t«8 (n«e). 

-- ft* *56 

Aylujli. lOfr 

Aht<lb>a, Iffi- 


3 . 

Hib 4 1 jMrri»h>ru 4 (Shivali,. M.fii 
Bibudin Moll* 

Bubvlon. 7. 

OktIiu^ fr. 7. J 15 l“*t> 

fq*b yj*rfai. *191, ii 9 
Eadsm-Pirndl, u 
Bakbllvu, 1J4- 
llaia-H. u?t 

*51 t"M) 

Tkwldlii Dc^ (TM$, (mM*) 

Itooji. Ptof KlkhiLUi, *11. *i* P ■#» 
T54 (ntfSe)- 

-jfflLpfrvr b/ Band, nt k 

(ftota), XT#- 

— ^ P 4 U 1 */ iS (tiate}, in 

(ngtsK* 14 !***)- 

x)i. 

fia*f Sjfck+ijj Pgrp^jf /'afrita. xiii, 

Tza^kinich^mira C n lit e#j r fc jrti, Ste¬ 
ttin,Lull Riji (Dhirmi), ifth 
OjmkiuA, 3* 

dram*, ae, nfi P i^ P no, 313. ns- 

Bcngil. ’-^rt r ill, ii¥, **„ 3, 6, 7, 15, 
It.. [7. Sj, fll, ta, 7 j, ?g H*e>, Nj 
gS. 130 , 1*7, tiR, 140, 141, 147, 
ito. tw. <#i, i*l. J *S. iJ*. IT*. 
173 <"«*). * 7 ®, 'Bg. ***- »». »»*, 
ana, *3, 904, w*. ***, tn, *11 

#13, ii 4 , 1 ( 7 . > 3 <, tj*. *0, 3.51, 

■S*. . . 

— E*it, a. 17*. 173 (nwcl, 1*3, * 03 » 

*14. 433 - „ , , 

— flmdi, <qi, *. 16. 77, 70, «l (time), 

U*- u 1 ,147. 1 «9 h t6 i- f7J("* c J. 

m, *+® 

— Sooth. 333. 

— Weil. *iii, 1, J. *1 (non), 59, M, T*. 

flj (tkHCj, 03. W. 9 J. *7 J ("ft')- 
«iS(» 

Ber.Kilen, t, i1- 
ttudnMli, .i* 


Shijrt. ®sa- 

BhAgunta* jt 

116 

Btugir&fl (Cbandt or P J JJ£i). 39. Si, 

— 

Bha^avatt 5 ufr#, 357. 

Bhlgini P IOJ, 

Bhurava {Bo^Shiit Eodj, 17a, 35*, 

— (Shiva), xA. 

Hbuiravaa. the eight. ten 
BttaiFivlp J^Cu 

BbtpkthqjwdjLp K«Uinlth X>attj, 
bhifidlnJ.^ IL <j- h IWjwrTipri 
Skaivivm 0*J tUiJwr 
Sjsirmt* xiv rj |mVr=), 

BHSuu H^LsLara KlyX (Obfioiii Sun- 
(«l ?}. Jh 
Bfkmlifrd.. Ifl- 
BnSosiiLh^JSrfn, 15* 

Bhiiatkp MisVundi. 43 
Bhargt^L u>5. 

^Adidna fl/ Vflq 4 i^ R IEJ 

1 * 4 - 

Qhiuiall NiSini Kinii* XiL 
BH*v* [ShfcvaK a|C 
.haTUbbut* rSft* 


BUM 

Bhavinl (Ptri* 4eixy m ot ceinic divmr 

ellMfyL * 5 , 4 W . 

fudicGhwara, 3*, 

Bblma t&hiTi)* 31. 

— Ked^ra (ShiTl) P 47 - 
Hblemn [at Bhlcti^ one of five broken 
in ihr. M#k 4 lk 4 ra+*\i 
Bhvci^AU, it* 

Hrtuii, ii*ii4iitM^ 5 47 
Bholinitha (Shiva). 
to. 

Bhnkulf. 179. 

Blwitvpi. j& 

PhujBj^aibha. 191. 

igl. 

Bbuljti N 6. xfd j notch *07. 
BhtlviJUihwa?!, II). 

Bihai |w Bclm), 1^5, r?i lnu«| r E7» p 
i^j- 

Bitbhuffl, 5, 6^3 
BodhiaaiEVd. a *j. 
ihtdhiutlvaa, 146, I?*. i77« ^57- 
Manjuihrtp 14. 

fi^frv Uti 

Bsiiim* (or H^hntanS, 11, r j, 30* 
3 i r IJ7 *> p 45 t*> IrKHtJi ifli, lit. tie. 

* 44 , 145,17* - *n *W, 5 «. i> 3 . 
oj 4 , S 54 . 3 t 35 P n*> iSt 

^rJAm«vi>(Arvjifva. *07. 
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Bmidha xl, s-r, ij a I*, 43 45 

InfiSej, 5 ft 94 ,, I^S- 111 , it?* 1 * 4 . 
331 IJ* B 140, HJ. * 4 ^ * 47 . 
f4*> Jja* ih* J 54 - * 57 . 

1 * 3 , i?a* 171 . * 7 *. * 77 - tyfl, fSft, 
1S3, 1% 193, 21* frottU 
■* 3 . * 4 J. *S* 

— BhiUirika, 

— ShaktNi, 176, t 7 T* »**. 

Buddha?, 3 £4. 

BurdwdA, 5, +3 (not*}, 44, & 3 . M. J*, 9 J. 

3 JO, 

Borffta, ft, ifr*. «rj. 

Burrow, »!■ 

Bunsa, t?* 


CbiftfriKupti liaaiya, iSi. 

— ihe -G-opta, ifif. 

L ban drip rabbi, ifla. 

C hindrn*hekh*rai Shiva. 174, ?<S 

Chattel fla^ksmchandra, Hit, afia. 

ir Slm-riim, rji. 


CalcvEia, rr t 17, a* laft»} t Up *5- TO. 
So, 

— Bitrtfym PJhtty a Panfai* Hu. 

— Pawn Sct^y, *’i - 

— Indian Muwm. ■». 

Central [mh*. <7 &p 

35. 37* M. *4* 

Chatamyj, 15, *4 1««0 P 711. l*|* 
CAatfutfya aj* 

— ChdtiUU*ni*t ?ft 

ChAkandL, tn „ . 1 

Chainv*itip M*arai»h*n a 

— NifaKju t L a}*, 

— Pirsiin KiwivUnu, Hl 
Chambtf^ fk# JfftliaW Stef* ^ 

Cblratmdl {OiaM?|, H4 t 1*5. no, m P 

173* *fe. a fi < * a 54 1 

CJU*J HteJ» 71% 

Chanda ijadrmm?, 251. 

— Ram&fifat&d, Hi, $8 |fl©f*j + 

— f*a JAgiTX lift, 

C 1 i:ir=div.iiT. jo6. 

CkaftidJ [<i odd w, pcwaniryiiitf divme 
t*«gyi« ftdl spUndoisrk *». 
jg t &. J* COft ■ !** ** 4 . 

131, *<fl t ?5&, 

CJti*dl a of Kavikimkani, 

— of MAtirfc Pitta, jg p 40 |om), 43 

(note}. &7 (w**), iaf. IBS 
|oou], Egg(ir^ a 453, 

* 5 * 

r.k j h al vi * ■. t* icc. 

Ctunafckl (Adyi. <Hlu1), t>3. H). «4. 

-1r* 

— Rba'-knl. 3J1- 
CkmdiU 9 *n 

CbandipiKft 

Chandra* 107. 

Chandra Gupta It* lift tjn 


— J, tf* Kmkmir Skmvirm, K*> a IJ 

(wtt), 

Chsdi 74. Ty- 

China, ai* Jrti r it». »0a- »6 (note),, 

Chinese. i| a lift »^4» *»j a 
Chin 1 mean l f ^5. 

Chiunava, 70. 

Chttrakuta* lid. 

ChiuaJckhA^ talp i+ft 
Chill imalikl, Q«**n a 174, 

CWi. Rajehdra, 160, 

CholaTUy 1S+, 

Cholas, 3 P aa c 5 o k l^i, t&3. 

tiii, 17- 

Co33m4, 17. 

Coofapoa. □. af. 

Cnouiiiamw 3un7 a Pi, A- K . *ii- 

— iitii Mf Cn/li */ 

CGfJawr 217 (n°t e )- 

_ ud Sificr NitHrfl, Jlf/iAi 0/ fkr 

/Iradicl *ad HuAttiifi* ar H J33 

Cunnin^ham'4 1(1 

Cupid, tty. 

0. 

Dacca, aiil 

— Mu^cunt, riir 

— ^Hiitya PlJiMl, vin 
Dakinl^ 156, 

Dakn a g, *ft X|S. ijfp a^. 

(Gatirth 14*. 

DJkii^i^a, atS. 

Dima n a S h .1; n (dr Dlmuraflm j, 1 » f 35S, 
ra*fr* a 3 JS, 

Djir^jdaJ-i. Of 
Dlnapali, 59., ^ At* ig 4 - 
Uin a»Agara F UC 
Djuidap4ni K Cji 
Paranga, 407, 

LViruhi, iS. 

Dll, Rahti tiitUdhiMa. a? 

— — Kisd r imOtUA. 11 

— MahldcM, nkoiin*Titd, ^ 

— MithiiBlI, 3 ft 

_ Rji Bahadiiii Chaddra, 

^unJ^U ph lAf Lmd tf/ ali,, 

I So (note), igrt (iwrt»|. I$1 <«?*«} 

Dis. Viapu*« 

D4aa« Kadf. 70. 
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01*4, Kfifnj, («ui«h 

— UiKiilcvi. m. 

— Stitidhui, 

_ V'jtEifima, ih. 

— VknOj 33 (note), j* (ngl*), j$, 

Dli Ou^i*, Hnnchxhbi, *iii. 

— J, N . Mpkundjlrto, 1*7, 333 
DitiftJLdu (Sfa 4 Vfl}» 

Pui|. AkfRf liiufiif, M*Ugioti$ Snti wf 
/itdia. 35 (rate), ij* (fUAe). 

— QukfipLQip t/i_ 

— ‘KlMfna (-or ILtoiiEtn^, 37, jP 

(note). 

— jS { 04 (e), 

— WJ/nk* j(J h 40 {am}. 43. 65 

(n4r,s, ij6. ist, 19S 4 n«tj, 

lgg (note), 333, aj±i. 

— Nflymn*K-na (or UuKhil, 37, jd 

jndtt). 

-OtlLtl^. 

D* Vk&er. M, 
tMQ»p HE 1 **t. 

Deviy-Ua, ltid r 167. 

DpnjitiAfti (Mk 4 « nf -Civil), 333, 

Dnl Pnhlii* t 3 o 6 # IS#4 355 
ItalnJihillairdftaiaJp, ftf> |BDle}. 

UMatiM. 37 (into*. jl. tq (nor*). 
Dhuarpifmu j 4 (notcl. 

Mam a. 5, 6, 37 . J* (w^l, 44* 47* 37 
j note I, $9. 6t, 63. 69, 63 [mix}, *7 
(siote), *i p f> i 5i 4«l. ^ ^ 
99 . 1 **, i**. K> 7 , W* W, 134 1 
1 * 3 * >11. M*, 133 k us twl 

tje, 135 fevert*), 136. id*, 10*, * 05 . 

t^ 5 . 1^, iB 7 , mo, Wp II&p 
Hfl. 320 , m, rn 333 , Hi, 1 - 5 . 
1*6, *27. am e^ ijft awtej. 357, 
*3<fc Ul (twScH^ t^. 

— AdhikAri, *8, 

— l-i^vi (Godin* Dhirr^a), s +7. 185, 

m- 

— G m, if* 

“ Mitmjuw. «, J 9 . **», **. ■**, *]. 4 j. 
95 , *«* so*. * 97 , *»*■ iH, T 
333, J}1 

Dlwrmm f iU, *4 «, tf- 
Dhiimi Hlkl 

Dhtma Manra^ {pf Ghirju'imiL 3 S 
twt*7« laeu:)p 39 {tv**}, 44, 
i 3 o, I 3 T 5 . U 3 . t«P » 4 » 
231 (WM.)* JJ<- 

-{pf MiaiL CHacvli], 63 |n*ttj r 

136 , wo. *£K. 

— — <sf YiutriflAf Rif ) + 358, 
Db*n 4 t»rJU K rdo. 1*5, fife, 17$, 

fl krw^^)4 fuf GiurffBliwiTi), ii6l 
HkMmtM fn}iA fnd.fkuSi,. 59 Jnot*) r tf; 
(iwtE), 91 *-#J. 97, w. so** SC 3 * (pa, 


119, in (FWHt), 196* 199 
»5. »6. *50* 2f& 

DAiinui jPbFJ rtd. 355. 

C.1 hLftjmn rJ 1 j (Dfcttftu}, loa 
D^jipmu 107, 117* laa. *35, 

i< 4 , U*. 

nttovf. 3og. 3 e t. 

DhfAnl Buddha 1^5. 

— Bisddhii, it6 h 177. 

—! Plr*hwjMailw fl :4J7- 

— Shiiri, 

DicaumfR la. 

tJinijjrat, 3^f s 6i, &a* 

Ui^feitteA, ^07 

Dt pjiriiciTTi Shrl^BDa, 173, 164. c;^ 

Dn^sutianj, 167 (note). 

I>stfg 3 (Chundf. CiAiirtj, 30. jj. d^* tlr* 
130 . tj^p Iff, l&G. apg. 2DQ h jiS, 
33$, ^>0,333, vjj. *J4. siJ. 

«J+, ?55, *J7, tjR* S6k. a63. 

Dull # EitfitoiHiHi mtitirj qf ta 

( 90 * 4 - 

rKviiaka, i jo, 144. 

Dw^fAmti. ltd* 


ETiatern Indai. vai. it* at, 150. Jjq, 
irm, ii| B 1&7 fiiotc). 17s, ifS fc 
i&»* Hu. 394, 3 [ 1 . 313, 

Faftlcinm (£atiefti Indc^jiiJ, 16^ 

Jj«T’. r 

l^phinitone. ». 

/ufiid, ait. 

- p/ ftftrartfi, tn, 

£n|iiad, riv 
Emops, ■. 6 ¥ 3 j|* 

EaropcanVf 315. 


FiHin. <], m». «l, iu, »jt, iH 
17A. r» 

Faridptu, 5. 61. 

Faiirnii. tXJ, 

7 , >uHball l i JkdiM 

PiiB-god,^ 9, to, Jj, 33* 
rae^fodA, ii. i*„ 353, 354. 

& 

GamHalrft (ShSva| F ^. 

GuBfi {wife erf &hhm\ io, jf + 45, *|fl. 
7*. 17 *, 

— (a 21 a, 
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GMfftfflm (ff&i'riip 71. 

0 itij p i (ei^siju}, 97. 

ftjuiEntEi 'Pwj, 39 , * 5 , 97 , 

too (IWtcj* S14. JIB, X|I (npleS 

0«PIM 34- J6 fmrie). 43, *l f rii ?7. 
0, *$. 90, *19, 135, *57* »7*. >04* 

J 1 *G. »IQ. 

GlnpH, Kffinutiiiij Kim* v ejli, 

~ Wniifp 3^ (not*), 6j (not**. *5*. 
Ganfa ftit Gaft**]. IJ&, 349. 

Gir-jda (King cif HirilaS, 107. c**. 

Haiid*, M x &j, ng, 1*6, Hg. tSfl. 
rd^ iftj, iftft, t**. r^J, 174, 
1 *9* ioj h 104. »$« »ft, *£«« jo^h 
tio, ttt* «f 

Gaudx Pundri [HmjaliJ, 163, 
Gmudarwudha, ibj . 

GaAdn^K«lm p 1^ i6fi 

Gaiira Ctvrnnjtui. 31 (note), 

Gittrl (ArHH, tltuirtdiltij, 45, 69. 71, 8a, 
*4, tit, 184. t«S, 43 *. UJ> H*i 
340 , #50. tgi 

Gayi. t66t 178, 143 (noteJ r 
Giyatri, atf. 

Gar-nhwift. I& 3 - 
G*d. » 4 - 

G Cl * V« »r*- A-i Goc£r vf NffHkm Jtmf- 
j*™. jdr, ?44 (not*), 1J* (qOfaf. 177 
ill (titrtej. 357 (nsfla). 
Ghinirlmi, 35 (rroU)j llo* Sal* lift* 
i55 H 16S, a** 

PrI ftabtaiMM^tk, ill 

3 TO, hi. 

God in kinpenanal krie), *, a j* 14 
4*1 {"(**!< Hi ^ W. MJ. 
1 + 4 . I*#, 157 . HJ, ^ 

Ciop&U, 

Gop&]ini|ar, ? 4 - 

Gopbiia, uj. 

OonVuiiliM, nv, 

Gflklin (Aula pilntfa. 34 |nflc(. 
GOTinlhini Acbiff^ ^ ill. 
M^dishuHlta, *o, 1 *5* 440. 
frwJmifdcAaPt^Ji?^, 19 . 1*5* tfg* 
Gfijp i|« 

Gtwoe, E * 

GWAair^ij, xii, 17. 

Gujm. 149. 16 *- 

Gupta. Yn^Endranftth. m. 

Getfriai (KmigiJ, l*J. * 0 L t* 0 ^ ^ «5 

Chknrlra OQpti II. lb* Crfcftfa (ViV- 

”0. l|l, 

--Ha&rra. i<h, 

SftRivdra Gupta, ifi-i 
Bbuhlmka Narcndrt Oyptv 
*» 


Qtarjaii-PiaLih*!**, 

(note)* 

Gtaijjuai, rja, 

Gy Anon, tg- 


165 {fristkj, 


H. 

KatfctfHui. Buddhit* 41 m FWifiP*. 

s 33 (n*n*j B 
HAd/pft.fig, 1B9. 

HMtmd* Pvt***, 96. 9*. W* 

HaJihib Lofcckli wara. 1157. 

Fiiil^ndha* 207, - 30 ^. ^jg. 

Hktnsk rdja iKing o( CrccwJ, taf, 
HtPiiaiin (Monkey gnd). jj, 37, J9 . 
(ruinf). + 6.47. 53,1,.®,. iocj, t(?9. in, 
3 » 7 . »>* 

Hanmnifsu, JP- 

H*fa (ShiinJ. *g 4 fto, ta, 45, raft, ma, 
iian Uiurl ^hiva-Duigi^ J3* 55. *31 ► 
Km PArvaEl {Shk^l and bit wLFcl, u p 

W- 

Hari jYiinu, Kritnaj, 45, tn, n6 h 

H ELfi lIIi a t Btabmi, iqo (not*), 
JUn-'r-ari-fufi VUtancdbbAVa Ufcrtb- 
wm B 2J7, 

Rdnm^hmi, 15. 

Haiin^ui tidu {<a Hariih Cbuidra^ V07. 
Hints, 00 tnotcV 

/:ilWemis>jA-j. id 6. lid, iii. l \n 344. 

* 3 * 

- in 137. T« (note) 

Hmw nm ViidliAci* r *57. 

*41 

jfarta Yarjfhinm. gfflpcrat. ia, ( ij s ng, 
114, i}i r 149.150^ 151, t53, 154, 

»M. k 57 p 115 . 10 ?* Tfrj. 

170. sSa, iij, ail* »j L 
KjIju. Chandia, 107. 

KWnn, 337 . 

HivciJ'i ^rfAtta faff, at? 

Haviatfutl, it. 

HJy* (H*ri,aT BwtiJk * a 5^ 

Hcy-arirva. 279,1^ 

Hete. tag, 

HeoiIIA}'! j father of Gamt) P £4 
HiftiiEayaa, 0, a6l. 

Hitufu 6 *ng 4 k. 3 tii r 

— JajAU, 1B5, ttfn 

Hindaa, j. 31. 34 (note). &o, ni, 

it 3 , tiH, tag. 154, >4*p <» 

t« 3 . t0& * 7 ^r 47 » ( a0«, Ht ¥ 

314, *rff F llfp JIB, *19, tio, «** 

S0, 

Hisduitbanp ul, sfi| 4 «i. 
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HLruiyiMihipu. eo&jjj* 

Hsuen TfettO* i 3 . itp F i^ + i 3 j f 

t 5®r W *71* 179, iSj, Iflfl. 

TO *42 


SJj- *41 

Hyffliii, 5* fcj SB, frf, 
Hiusi^ 149, li? (notch to*. 
Htiufljn, 3JJ. 

— Slu^ aj*. 


ltA 4 +;-Khariiiv «i. 

Indian Otrui, & 

SrwiiAn Thought Srrie* t xj 
Jariia (Krnf of Ood4j, iu r rj, k*. 47. 
•** *«. 1*5. i 3 ? h 138, 146, 167, 
»j. 137 *54, s J5 , 

Iftliiila, 509. 

luiani ( Mfjl - lPtimnH !j n Mchara 

mvi anitir.), 100. t 6i f ai5„ aifr, 

*tq k Wr. 

Principal P. T. &fcr£fli#u, tj, 

l 

* 7 % 

. affiiltUrJli-rl, j6i, 
iSijjivuBi, ia& 

NfMnilJu. *0. 31 . 47, 100. itli 

j^j 

Vijayv of Mukimdi BlJr 
'S3 f™nc(. esS (■»*«). 

, ioftarf, ifii. 

«pUJ. IJj tFlijlii, 

■japu;a. iUj, a*7- 
’JFTmIti, I&T Tfea. 
lana^i tShd), ij*. 

«•, *94 

nsipafl Tiei, i&^ 183, 
ajMTi, ri. xvi. t*. i€j t 33* 
ItthatlhwaH, 13 j a 
tUki^ 40 fnata), 

Iflianpuf, ar& 
tvi, ]£■*, 

■y 4 p ig&. iu, a+gL 

IJ, 310 ^ 411 - 

^yiiTlx 

cmm% *3, 333, 
fitaiiawinJ, ICJ. 
ht, B* CiangAnilh, 13 (qorej 
4 TtsTHAt*hJrt Al ija faoirS, 

Dev, (rim Jink), ni, , lh 1j!l> 

knat, rj$> ijq f 141. 
jh™ln 13*. 

r "“ u IF?. 133, 2 3 S, aj n 

a 4 flp 


^iulUj SortrJj i?/ 
Rn**ml r ati, «3 {m*t), HI (notch 
— of iht R*jjd Atiaflc Stout*, ^ 
9* r 4 3 (note}, 17s (norcj. 

Jumna. 157* 36 t. 

J»mjnakhi t a 13, 


KailAia Mountain, *$ h ji h 137* *3@, 
*«8. tj*. 

IO!a (Diviiu Blarkmit*t« PotfetJ. sS, 
3 ^ 

— B-hirnvjv, 15ft, 

ftAlAdtfauin (Dbara*). *oo* ioe. 

tvi^want* *3 (notch 

Kill iWai Godde^h aiih 63, 

33 . 03 , tog, 11&, in, rto. 

iKS, k* to?, 3jj. »J3. 344. 

14^=48, * 53 , = 55 , 13 

Aiil t. *59. 

KSlSdAEj. 3C-J, 

53, 6j f 7 ij f So r 348, 

KiJifci. roc* 709. 

KdSilta Punina* 354, 333, 

KiJundl, rjijnotch 
Kalpatsrq., i«, 

K4|ii Rlya iPhtEtna), 100. 

Kilin-i, 147. 

JCdma^lidw. 114 
K.ijni.cti^a (Gu 4 ci Lr.'vrK 100. igS, 
r^ r 

Kiruikhpl (Ctinjidll, 33, 31* 

KlmniLiijusI, idj. 

Kamampa, jf, 333, 

Kflslbojn (Maigolil, 17 r 
Ettolnya, 97. 

510.zrru=~ Km|f F El 0 r 

Kanakamdni + 177. 

13. up, 134.15^. *$% 1J7, 

tfii, 161, 184. 1^7 (now}, 171, iBd, 

fc‘iny*Vubyi (KininJ), tj,. '5<- 
KapaU KnodfllA. 187. 

KapJli flimne Cmf + 3§, ap r 37- 
ItarAll, 153 „ 

w a ^ 

Kama. Kavi^ 71 

KiitiTu (or K£:liki^ r A F God of Wul, 
: r # 45. 55* tog, (it. i?». JW> (fWfc}. 

KKffiiij:* 0 - 

h'j*i;tpD flfEianymiaahJru}, IT 3 
K^ihliJiwxra (Skhra) F i4. 

AaihBMni* 3 + aj r 
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liuhrajn *«, Vjf 

ikiiiinv n r. jq 

KatlfcunkjiDa iMakjruhLrfcll*), l*. 1*7 
XAviriJi (KiiV flf F&rw 31 a 

4*&** 

WlTElJ, ^ tSl* *V“f| 

KhcEfciftW | friuinu), w 
Jfifeb ifeMt-iHKii*. Mi' 

Khodi (Cod in ItUroJ, too, t*#» **f 

* 3 "p lA 33^ 

Kfcniuklfft, *A Jt37. =A 
Khaim, ftj, 

Kiflaiitu. ill. ijt. 

Koc lr .s* 1 A <?5. *> 

fCard*. 

Krmfc&cUiMid*. 1?-;, 

XtjuWi (Cud al t^nflti 
KwtUAfhliJs. 149 , 

fciiim ^V^rmp, nt + 84. S$. i<A *l&. 
Ul t 13% 

— CtMJid:a, j* £riO«ril- 

Kianiii|i. *J- 

Kactu^i* 

KtidmUH, 4-I1 **. j ^ 3 
KuttJjd irUrttlri-^K t79- 

— Dfertii 11* **5- 
Ktfiftaua, 14. 
fcasnahiiiudL-, M & i m? 

KtmiUk Hi, 

K si n! 1 "1 H Ht'Vl [I, MV 

Kuzinx t I HTtoEflciiiI UhaifT«*h i* 

M3 

:limik*e??». & 

KtmkalU 0=?vT fc rfi>- 

Ktufeina, 16? (iwte|, 
ivimiK *aH. ^ 9 - 
KuttbtUn, ssuiM- 
KuvxUjfivmli, ^ 

KqjVTTA. ISJ. 

Xiix^iti r«*fra f wft (n«e}. 


t4#ii mUi. »Q 

t. lh:r% K urna fr- Uh* tit, If. 

Uh4H, 161- 

LaLtmiUH, 4ft. 55, * A 157' 

- !k^L4. 20 5l a* **Sv M. )U< 
ai^ 

Ld*mutlvilt. 

Lafepn;! I0«kkfl of rmiW- 
Wulthf, *g. JO* I** 3J3. *3S. *57- 


LikanuklnU. 3 * (■«*[ 

LH*j|g 4 afi + 

Lihtidityv tl&. 

L*Wcci Viit&x, n*. tsj 
llTHk: {UyLou), |f T Ml, 
t aagluA IT 

LiaKfti J* (notej, 


Law, Sifartdfari^. *4+- 

_ *-■ Jpr.rttii : ftefc */ LiW**i%’ « ^1* 

rfurirt^ *!*&* mm&4d* 

TJJ. 

Uhr*., if*. 

LiaifV r'urrf-di* ?} J 
lot!-nWl* 191. 

LochHiV *?7> *-*- 
Lokaftai^ ^ud-ittu, 5*7 
Lcketh'di*, lfil Ibjw lji. (TJ- <rS 
i»o, t»i, ta*.!»,. -oj. iJ7' 

Urodon, Hoiklort of, <* 

Lumvini, 


Ku^ocuU, A. A., r««( sjj 

(n^|. 

Mtolmnm {Ciod of Lo^eV. 
kMinajau, 174. 

M|^Ht• t |B 

M.idtura (KiEi^Oi wOWtoqu* Shtri), 

— [dimitE* in AfdjjJv Jfdilkut k |-. 1 5? 

Sdldkavi wwi. i*4^ 

VlilJJwX-.LS.-V4, 

4f*4^n*aitflt*ftTarf(ilA-JiPOJflT3Ji-i iqrl 
(nomj. 

MudJv>am?to, 14a. MS* 

MadU;utMl 1 r; ir.dTi Rut* rzi. 

MugnJltj (IkhiiJ. Utf, I*J- 165, ,07 
tfciiWJMi-', K <U, i<A iiA, m., *j, 

1,4. IB, til. 354- 

Mjh&tK^r., lice. it*, ifl? 
MjitiieCilFJiivii. *«s ‘<i. IJi *}*. 

14J. if*. l6». =«3, M|. *i«v 134. 
Hi- *\U H7. 

— (fithct of Aci* Lhiml|. J3 <fi«r c 1.7 (■ 

*Jt. tw, M*,M7. *S6- 

JJ&, 

IK, 

Wihi3T.lvJl Powta af 1-;.n1 

hctMJE liha^vigl (K LNuqstk 

— (CWttuym), j4 
Maalfi Kf** un» 

Mail! sii*nj* (Grt i VyuJl, I?t- 

MsJiiiii*, i j4 tje- 


20 
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Mahe^:'vf*r< (dr fclihoha, b-tin-?}, ja, 
7 *. iu. ii 4 iL| 5 t M*. * 5 ^ ■**. 

17% iv9 f joo, tia. **3,331. 
MflhJpaLi, ny 
Mithlpiiia, Laji 9 f r a R& 

MsiLitpAU L m. i?*. iH* 

Mabo&ari TirX iiy J57. 

EfcLiinct ax, 

Mitrrtya* *j) t 

Uaifcri. Ak&bav Kaiw + wi. 

W/liii. 187, ittfi. 

.IfilJaJl £4%. 

MaJdi. uc, 5, t j. i*, 17, IS, i? 

J*. J* 4 * [im 5 ^. SS- **, % 

<#< £p?, 73 * 7 * 8«V «*S H*p 

itj f *o6 f 343, W 

— -District CouiKi] of Nation*] iidura. 

ticm. viii. a tii H a§ (notch 
Wafltb F DurEabhii. i 471 vf Gvrthda 
Ck+t*- 4 fA, lay 
M 4 iii hv#t r 

LUK 161, 

UiJfav^ii, iyi frieze). iE& 

Mfntiii!. 177, IS!. 

Minimi! Ss-iin. of hli {Motla mmed), 9^ 

tiT). 

— (Mr|U*d!lL*;tt1l} F 33 J, 

Min Sbufe, 233 {ngtc)_ 

Uinui iMuihcr of Scrprufih IOq, tiS* 
aifcp a^s. 

.f-Lijri if, iyj {notch ayft. 
If 4 **uf, tai. 

MJXLCLU J, M*. 

Stan £ j 11 CStandJ. Moihta 
tioddts^h too, **7, al8. T?& r 
MmifaU CAliWJ of Kai'ikuitanj, 126, 

« 7 - I 3 &, 

- M Min .1 E*aUa, -35, u&* r; 7 . 

na b tgti {notch *90 («**■> 
M*n£aJa-GJI|L* a43 
Mam. UA 

£*0/1 o/i 189, 

M*ujji*!ui fjy^rfu. 14^ 1+0^ r?y, tflx, 

1 ^ 2 . - 357 . 
llanojaYi, ajy 
Cwtf a/, 

Mitt*, H7, 

UiiiLhu^ a, ilL 

M nett, 1 >tuL H, R.* FtUk-r* Ft}* 
r Aohio* i*. 

Mlrti CAdJufi, Q7> 

— t||g {notch a 54' 

MauAji Ehiniiandi Kill, 

— Rilf. 

MUamfi, io^s 

Minikin, 184, 

*ofl r 

Mauiy**. E&o 


Maylni. tio, *4! 

UflynThhufn I & j, ibA loouh iSy. 
SIOCCJ. ilfiw 

J^Lir #/ * 1 * 4 wdlir S&rhrij 0/ Bin, 
JbA *i^ 

Meii^a (Mother or H™uh «y 24^ 
Mwti (Pamir), rto. 

— 0oh 157. 

Midruapofe, y ea. 

MtiloTL, Ciftpnj. ftrj (spich 
.IflTMifctt, ay#. 

Htnandllut ijl. 

Mi^u. IjujftTa, itij + 

— Hari, 166. 

— Kedij*, 167. 

Ultra iSujhj'c.xlh to, 

— Bjra rllrh*ra Tia i ifj. 

— Dr. Ra}cmJ riiil, lit 

H-VW, mh 

*i 3 ogh 3 il, the Cunt, an, itO* 733. 
Moghok t 317 . '■* 1 ^ 

Mo Ja a mm e d , -xxj p 
Mohammedan 7 h y* (mw), 134. jjj, 
* JI4. 7 I 7 + 3 I 9 p 31 +p W«p T 49 . 
Mokdmnptir. ur. 

Mosiffoti, 3 ^ {note}, tbf (uotc^, »j F 260. 
Moofccjh Dr. RadhikbEEtud, iti 
Keott, 37. 

Moot^god, 187, J25- 
MyofjJnduhad, S, 

Mdilitt I*Ain, TjpKe'l+a&l^t 
Mriljrunjjya ($huo^ 44 
Muhimmad Ghoii T rti 
Mukhcn, 19a 

Mnhcrjecp Pfof .1,-fft.l LihtliT. im. 
MiikuaiUl AMfl^«kiimkaii.a) B 127^ 

UnfcKii^dnfn, by Pla Oupta. 1*7, 
*3i (now}. 

Mas, f?^frrr,iri.ji^na .- //u Ii/f 
dii rro^Acflif i, ^ 3 . 

Munihi fa demon), 131, 

AfifBcixrlio 153 

.iftfiii SiufMfd PwJiifl, uS, 123. 
Mimari 417, botc^ 

-MuT 4 aJrEL 4 nL r E&x, llh, 3 E 7 , M 7 , 

Mutirt. *?$» 

N. 

NAMil h 137. 

Nadia, 5, 34 [notch fta F tj, 248. 

jlnandj, 13a (rtcrte} T a 36 . 

Nl-giicha, 191, t^. 

M 3 . ‘ 4 H- 

NiihJiiAu ruMifiv, :ti?. 

Nib mil. :t*- :^3 
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Nan A*. :i6 

Hands. j6 r i43 + *+y ■ t*. 14^ J5- 

— Sj. :■; i'j>TLn jj 1., ifj? 

Nip&tmni, Indian* 1ft 1 

Niradj. uid Sinjrrt of the Crodi}, 

IS, «3, alt* *5®. 

SdraJiyA PwJjij*, 155 
Nwaflimba (V*fid 11 man-lion), log, 
no, rT^. hy 

— (pfOpedy WniHmhF. Chamll|. da; 

Nirvana fJiUu). JJ. *£fr r«5. asa 

jVim/aJU + liv, 

biiiavassarau, 167, t*S. ifcg. 17^ 
.Vnr^^u 131, 

NriU^Srt (StnvA), i jJ. \r4ii. 

N tUonalte tidtftfd *f I Jicfiiut Ait. nr, 
|N*di*|. S7 
Nerniniliia, 140% 

Niytplli. 1 Jt- 

Nrp*l, lift* iSj, so?- 

Nlh*h*mk* ^hamicara ■ tiaodeah™*. 

mj, 

Nila (ShiTlj. to. *?- 

— Stta**fttl Tftri Deri, lSi. a5«, 

NtLfc, 1% 

NShnhva, tool 

NIlifcantfclEfcA/yyii Loktshwm, 3 $*. 
tTJ, v *7 

MIlviLf. 7J. «7 + 

Ninnjana [DbABTOjf, 33, 39. *&, 41, 

43 * «'«» lo1 * A 95 . W* 

ig». iggii art, tws *“i 3 * 4 - ** fl . *S«- 

Niftbumbhi. 15 ( 

Niflt. U. 

m. 

Nirfditi. Steen A*e JfjfAir* iH8 


Dt- CwnJliiswi'nnv, Jtfjf 

■if /Ayf l/'ti. * udf 
rr. ijj (note}. 

Nryatlgni (feman-nf Pif?) li¬ 
ft c?ub Bengal Eitcn*i? Coulcenc*. 

* 7 - 

Non hero Ijadla, 13+ *+¥ *57+ >*3. *7^ 
irfi, 1 * 7 - 

Nonii-Waicfn India. 203. *l> 
Nrltya-priya (Shiva}, iaj, 

Nora (J.jtfhci, 1*5- 


Ocdm ^ 166, n>n 
Om (Hmdtt Tfimfid. m, 113. i& 4 < iff* 
Ori^. j, ft, 3b. fr , 71, 91. «. 173 

M a« 7 i *** * 5 *- 

Oiicia, 7. 

0jf*uuli?jkj- ;:«^I Aei/i, 


Pabna. 5- 
P*dm4, lit *84. 

P*4rn* I, Loji tf/ + )A 
P*d»* PafAaa, 117, «6. 153 *fT- 
Pidnw^wlMhw*** Lol^ahwara. 257, 
Padm ■■ p 4 c:t. fi6. 

— AvaWLiitBJiw^ta. 177. 

P^rfmiLvall; *9), 

Pdbu (King*). riv. »3®» ^ 
iftj (note?, ifift. 1*7* iftg* *7“- *?*■ 
*73- i?4> 193. »i 
Tali. 

DtempAh, itto, Ity. 

Pharma pllo* Kto, 165, itfl* 

Gejjti* 165. 
kUthiu t'di j„ 174- 
Uahlplla L. 171* i^i T r74. 

SAriv spiff lit j p ^67, rftJs 1*9, 17a 

RAJ^pila. *7^ 

HJiiftapJi'a, 177. 

Vh*mhap*'j (HhtnaplU). -^ 7* 
PiJit^ M: Hamlin via, k a. av. 

- Ad r „ ii* =5 Incitj 

aiy. 

Pamif. 1st 
FjUtcha-diudi^ tax 
PUnchajanTa, 

FAJiehnvainiiTtip 

PAndariL I77t 
Paodsvai, the fi*e, b. 

Pandit. Mf P ?JiEtJiii anfao, fffi. 

POatefa J .'itirtjjrtrfl, n 4 . 

Pinirp.aoj, 

Parade. j7 + 1*p *7- 

Pafuna SftOfS Mihdr i|idbiTap 

Ghi.iiki - ^kij'iakj.'ira Citiiitihwira. 

11*. 

Pjyftmi VaiauTa iLiiiUins knif b 

•oft- 

Fajiihsri. Hi 

p4fnn^ P Ihf fwcniy-unjf. s. 74. 79- 

Pa^Aia (%« ot PaudiMi 3ft. 

PArth wa nilha. ii.1t* r^rj, 840.1^7. 

14. BV*3 + *k* ^5^ lift Jl ^ 
lft£ (nAia) r i|t + 

Faabupali (Shiva), \ i&6. *7“, ^23. 

-4*,. 

— fuuibor)^ jr-j. 
raj^ii/r^U -ftriiMaft' 209. 

PatAiA PritiiMlfc), 43, 47, 

— CbandliF »4 

— Dc*f. 206, 

PAtibpuitm iPaCnjji, tl^ l3 ir f Ji. *1* 
(note) 

Pietunt, 117, ti^, 

FMha, V t^L 
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Plzj'jx.lJjLx, JLuj. 

Pa i Prophet, Mahniruna d I. 

**4. =S* 

r'st^X'lF 71 writ. JTfl. 

Pj t?. 

Ptato (AuteCUndjf. 34 |n«tl* 
tftaofthupjfua (PM«iiillhlJ *Im* 

Shi-ra), 139. 

— Loktiiiwin, 10$. 

PithkkiU r^fra. (ftou)-. 

i'iniUtaVi, iia, isa, ayj- 
Pio (MohimglK *19 

FiUt**. the llfly-cm* *06 

PaLifcA*. BS. 

tj'J- 

^ibbbra, Vntidhna^ SJI- 
fri&tuindl, n?&. 

Pf4ji4-F^lW^. *$$, HI 

J^amaiha^ -ip. 

>\«unncLtii r 345. 

{Setliuf. 'Sun v*. Pscibeii 

Fur), it. 

Prats pirHiya. rjj. 

FtmfiiM. »n- 
Pntfhifeni**, ijG 

PnnJi^ jqj r _ t j , {nftte). 

Prtyf** fAUjhah*dl, tjtp iffc, 137, 
xgi [ntfie^ 

Pnyiufwiktkd, i$j (Ddic| 

Pomfrt VMfdhuriT, a, tggp, aaG, 
t^ruSiui, 1411. t4i, *59. 

)Wjh r ui. 

Punpihit, a + 13. 

i^r4nuf (Hindu). 15. ^ iia p n&^ 

ijii p nj. *ji p jpfi, ± 4 &, *J1, i 3 i h 
*y*. tyi 

PiinM SJiimii H7r^ 133, 137, aj& 
Vvti fPuriaotttm}, h (iw**) p 

Pbjtu dmuJw, 13 

Hiasusj*lu"u Dn.ik 99. 

JNr-v-ip^r*, 49. 

*5£- 

{Shiv a), ** 

Fw^iiihaEi Vcrdhin-K. 151, 

ftSjigfiha, 14 a, 
fiijfcadf* Chili, 16a. 

Kajp43t SinleiTp i&i. 

Raiputuna. a 33 (utrfel 

EijTMStV J. 7*. 

1 H=hhahi t Sai< 5. r>t, (nute). 

Rijjaplh* 17?. 

R&k*hn, HeaiCltdfi K'niiu. xiti. 

IUii*4tuirt. 159. 

Him*. 35, 4^. 53, 55t W- l* 7 p ioq, **&. 

.iSeSlffir 

ftlrali Findii, 6, rl {asote’k tv, 96* 9? h 
fl*. f*7, tortp KQ, 731, ijs f i 3 3p 145. 

* 5 $* m- iSfl- W. i!N. "9fr 

igfi, ig?, 19a, 199, at», . iio, jij, 

125. ,-ag, =3C. 

Kin3jj™iiE-Viyckaiiu;rt4i. »6a. 

HlirtiyiLa, 173- 
Mima it mads. 15, a 5^1 

KlmlViitl, 17.5, I7+. 

Knmviki , i. 

— Vi3rtiifci\ < |p 11L nhp 141. 139. 

M7. *W, *56' 

ILqjT^rtH ^3 (hiiU), 

Ranrpur,, 5, 0i, 69. 

— Sahitym I'jjiHjr. ysL 

Ranpftzr $Aklhii Fmimi r*tnki t iiii 
feu+jlmf {wife of htanuiW^i Uatli?. 

3 S (nettj. 

H#i;:Spifji, 177. 

Rstfut^iitibdiT^ 146* 177, x&i. 

FniiMfuIIp 151 (tuiiej, 

Rini-J. 9a, it* 

Rift* Ch&rtdt J33- 

— Kcd&nt* ayj. 

— VA^itieMhi. 33^, 

Ribhus. iti. 

Rig Vida, itl. |[>R (nW>|. ^33, 

Rinaljin* Devi H 117, 133, *3.7, tiB. 

Riss^ i 

:U.r-..U4.^1 h ydi. 

&U&A. 4^ r caj, a47. ^ v 

V'J^Ailn, l £i 1T7W4). 

R. 

a 

Rhbifnh indlh Ti^ant, >60. *61, 

R4dhm, *iti. 4, 5* is fptnteh OH, 70. rau, 
ray. 14% 14&. 

HMh4 (S34>cttf*M»l„ 359 
fUilhirv^Wp jt 

Haghiv^ j-jy, 
m* 

M*, BM llqhl^p eU. 

KjLlv*lal&t 11&, 

SaM Shivi,, 33. 

Sldjub, ij. 

133 (tferw|. 

r«wfni 1 t? 3 p iSo b i5i. 

t8^ [85.153 nr- 

SJJ/wnn Sa»u f tfJr.^a r«.fra, ,J 4< 

193 tlhrtej, 

SaJ-ilmyl, ±40. 

SAfelpHft 1=5. 

SabafcfAvaiiru. U& 
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Sihidin* *tfl 

Sjin fAuli Oiifidjf. 34 limit). 

-.athi «3f- 

-S 4 jKfl (Wd, e t. 

Stmgfr*. 1 J| 1+7- igj. =IH- 

Siinaiil rab£utdr* P 177, 

^wAiiii |C«ks Q3 Law, Cmducx 
ett>i lOTi tE 7- 13 “ J 5$. 

nJiMIffjrtE^w* IIS 1. 

Sirmxkirii pUn'mir. K?q- 

Samudn^^Uh <fli. 

IknlUni^ IOJ. 

^amatkmmAwa Sumhud, tt? t 2 + 1 . 15O 
-SAi^ia Y** -3- 
Sam hala, 5 j- 

ft&fflm (t* SMfltiPttfl, ^ 7 - 

Ki i f” I Mrfy f f jjjJLiknI 

Simwolt (GuddfcM nf' KrKiwItfSge^ a>, 

J*, 4*- a 53 + a J 4 + -< 5 S, * 57 . 

$€|. 

~ M i*j 

Saikir, berroy Kfimu* Iee| 

-- OHnw tttUg&v t&rmtjik Hirni* 

EjrtUW. 141 {ikhcJ. fOofnc**), 
so? (notcL l?4 (dOifiJ, 177,103 

|net«J j lit {MK*J a #IS. 

Stfr?4 fiftriAJiirfl, 175, 

Sadinnaiui. IGJ. 

Slatri. !1 P,* tji, ai*. ftl ijntpUI. 

— Inu«fidCti4(t 10 Viaa'n iVfflirrn 

tfi 4 tHM£$m w i*S sPdttJ. 

— Vs Aha -■■“ ij ;i iTj \i u 94 |n-H«|, ;*.i 

tlKJtc). 

Soil* Mt, 35 S' 

Suyv riii, TM 
Saudi m 1 n 1. iJyi- 
SAvatii, 549. 

SivJitJLgin, 79, 

SA^anm, ite- 
SAjfankhliyl, sib, 

m. 

Se.ru ^ Oiriexhindrx. sui H 3) lnoCi:j. 

— — 7/lltrfifTr */ 

jnwf ijffrxliirr, iti, t% (frttp). 

("*«>. **7 

Still* (Kitigul,, 175 ai\j- 11 i b *1*, 

JLi lUCilCT, it?, 

Gindhjtfva Scca, iu$, 

ktihtn ^tt* + Kf 

l^tumjniSfln** jq5 + TOM, tng, aria, 
jet, a'ti T 114* 

AMrftinv* Sena, it*, 

ViilM* Sana, anj, au£, jdO; 

ElO, 311. 

Vpj*y» "San*, ¥nj s nufM. 
Viihwvupa Seia, 314. 


Slliu, flig 

Sclh, Ridhrv Chandra. ttiL 
&lr 3 s i st • .S .* * 1 4 |TP 4 . I 
Sbaara (Indrti, * 5 . 

Skwu Divine Energy), ?, M. 

Si, rr^ 17*, 3^, *u 6 , rfil -tm m* 

Shjjiti*. l+ft, l&S. J A 177+ **5. ■**- 
^ 4 nk^nnnjfdiV 0 Tantr^ Jflfc dno*^. 
SliKjainutiip 177, 

SbVkyuiHLtU tA tJir 

T^f. T| 7 . 

(STnvJk i?» k »5* 44 1 

Shjin rSjtumj, 334. 

‘Shsriyu-Ajpi 1. t 3 - 
SKitifix, aio. 

^-batE^n. Sulun Husj^si, ai^- 
SbinHamAv {Si arpndra Gia pt tJ F Ts^i 

^/ 53 - 

^Jfral, *4* 3 *,llf a| 93 it 3 J 5 h 
ShitakralU (tncJm^ iiT 
SAiAA ail|« ^ 14 , Jlf. 

.SAilfw-y;| 4 tbBr 11 "iK l aos, s i.11 
SbJUlit, 4 56, 

SiJTctfd J 5 i. 

Shh a xiu, a , ^ a. y 7* 9* Mr ! s -5- 

a®. ^7. ^9. I*. 1*. 3^ J5" 

JJp 3* 4* 4^ 47* 4b- ^ 3^ 5^ 

S3, H. 13, 57+ *t+ *7. W ** P- 7 s 
7 -r 7 Jh 74 . 73 +. tC>. 77. ^ 

4x, ^ ]L 1 . 1 ^ 5 * a. ^ 7 + «9 P 9 a, gx. lul* 

Sua, io$p try?, 1 ^. lijfT), r fi* tf?. I», 

130. iji; 134* *^p 1 57 - 
x 3 h , tj*. Mi# 151. 135 i5^ 

3 37k I5S. 1^, l&i p EfiO, I?*, I "3, 173. 
*?4+ >7T (noiej* *7^. E& 7- *04, 

Ji?i, W4, toy *06, »se* 

» irH, ijj, 7 * 4 , a25, ait-- 

T31, gja, in, 133, *J7 h = 3 ^ f **o. 
j 4 r, *| 3 p 1*4. l 4 $i 34ft. T47- 

tjSi, 33 *+ asi. 254 . 155 . 23 *. W 

Shiv-4 BttaUit 4 iii + ibH. 

^tni Ji DTOiV 

1x37, 

Shi^i-Firviik in. 

3AiV* ^nlifu, 1 irt, 240. J45, *55* 

25A 

.SiVr rji-SrrNi/iSld. 71, J 4 S. 

SiAiTJi iirtrvi IVjtj urriio, i). 

Shiv* VintUnA, 34 |rwKc) 

ShivAfltiL, 9, ii. 

Stsirj}alw h 3. 

^hrvaniltu (SHiv«}. 27 + 2S a 39* {Lr, 54 

4 + 

St. 

££iirmij|tui j, toO, :n. 
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3t)!im£rm ^ DipAfukAra. AlLNtuJ< s% 

IW* I 9 X 

^nnd(/ Uii-JfLYmid, 154, SJf, 

ShabhiKlhAJi, i66. 

$hulipinL a of}, E14. 

SJiamblia H aji- 

^uor« (Void)* *1. IM, 14* 176. 

T^ 3 . i Wp 196 . i^j T iiX, 331, ^ 
.^irarj N Puraiu of Kinij Pandit, 6, jg 
{prutCl)., 36 CueK*), 39 fnoul. 4® (ruteh 
f* (nirtcj, 41 (iwltl, 43 (poie> + 44 
^ (***). sr (n®uj, 5g, fo,«j, 
<"***)- «T, **<*♦ **4. 1-5, ijx 
M 5 * '*&■ 'W, 195, 1^4 ■ ;ji. ^ 

MO, ail. ai^ Sx'j, U4, a3ft {mXc} h 
,140 fruit K. S41 Irwtcft ajK. 
ShsuapiU.a F 167, 

Shurit. M3, 16^ 

.SAif/rjilUri OAar.iilid, S45. 

iviiihaifcvm (Petite* G«d|, t» 

S iodi] ii-Apia, ft 
8*k|l Ittik tlA 
^ikKr. 177* 

ScfUflii* 13*. 

SimhiigiM, ttfc| Jrtot*}- 

Samhan^da 1£7. 

ShitvftJI* 333 

SM. 1IX *53. * 54 - »H* 

jWaneif! fVnfpg, i17, jFjft. 15* (eenej. 

Smith, VjiKcat, 

— — JUajiory i/lntie, n:, mv h 

14^ (ncrtef. 163 {uoteJ, 114 

Sombert* Indk, i&w. lift, 

Soiiihci’nf n f^tlihnn {ndiiiiij, jj, 

36 l, Jtrj. 

Efbulmpr', Jjj, 

SlE^rttOn, Mri , .*/ 'fflittilBi, 

ir7 ftuHt]. 13S (fMSic). r 4 1 fsiCrtej r jjE* 
(lUKal- 

%i, ji> funic), ign. 

Sabkaek*', ajjfi, 

£ydhinu.l ixintLitl. fyq, ifU, fKa. 

SudhumrjiiimjL a 51 “ 

Ssp^Ji ^nrfiwrifn. 2ug 
^uScfeiti. m 
Jititnukhiii, Kinft. 117. 
fett. 31.37,4)^ f j7 + tg 4 . 

to, 14, jj, 97, fit* ijf, tjf, 

. ** 5 - 

San Roiipu <*?. 

SimiFJia, sj*w 

Siuyti ffa^hi B iSa_ 

Sunry* lSun[, iO, 1&? F I t*r + 
Swa>xmL Jt 
II- 

^■ririia^nifrAu, 2^ 

Simula. tjj. 


Swarupn - PA? A varui (Dharmak iou„ 13 2. 
S« 4 UM« ifd, Jl-g, aij|, 

T. 

Tekifill-i-A'ujtf^ ai |, 

Tljjpft* JUbindnnilh, £ftj, 
TtflKMljt 7*. 79, 

Tuiirx 43 (rtTitt), 
fiJtfrfl, 'J07. ro£ p 23®, ?5g. 
rdJiJrai«jfra H aoti. 

I nntrmvibkwit, j -■!+. 

Till, II F 144* *4^1 l* 5 r 165, 173, i ? tr F 
* 73 * S 77 , ^ i«o, t*X i^k 

1*5* 166, lay, 1 gc, mi, 105, 

137* *5*. - ^ 

TifiX t«b h 

T 4 ri HodhrMitMra. i$j. 

Ebti aoC (pKKtJ, a57. 

TArakesftwiii, t<?_ 

T 4 ra k cthwiMa Shiva* 

Tirun. 1^7 {rwciirt, 

Tdihiipau EBoddh^}, i-| ^ fn«c). 

12K. 

Thikiu (Awli ChJUidJ, 34 {nvu), 
ThiAkuf^s. ^indrj, sp, 

THan«4w*t, 1 4$ 

Thibauli !Jt. F 33 fnisltj. 

Tibet, 6. ift=, 17^ h£?. igti^ t^t* tvj 
Tfnh 4 itiJcani!i. 117* 136, 137* ijK ijy. 
i#. 157 ’ 

Triiilgl^ a ^urditl (Dur^n. 234, 

TiHiin (Hnvoi), So. 

zog. 

Trimurii |T|m Ffi^rti, tija, 

Tnpurj. 4j F at. 

TrijxmirE 45+ ^c. 

Tiinlm (Thicc Jtwtfr. Tfinir- j. .r=, 

47. 1^5 

twokyt hhjiyirnkas* Lw fcHvsTa, 
151 - 

TukJtima. 4. 

Tutnw fH^ly BeiiT), 4ft- 
Tuliiit iu T 14. 

II. 

Ucftrfuiira *4 jMvibicjJ Hctw}, a%. 
t f 4 Uri 4 « Taw/rtf. 

Ufetdami, 100. 
fk, ja {rwnr 4 . 

Unoka (Lijhfecm d Diamt}, vs, j n 
jrprtp), 41, km, ic^, 154 jruMeJi, 
UMutsi fBiid DhjrT7j »340 called 
LTUiak») p 1 r incart. 1^. * 17 ^ 34JP. 
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L‘m4, ajj. a*. J55. 
t jw H4, aio. 

Unilut hownui, iti, 
tJj jjMiiiun , 

I ppcr India* *5^ 

Uiddtu, *6 
Urr»tal. 

1 - 1 , 3 . io6 p S44. 

UMtpur, i Hx 
U'fcjtk, wf. 

V. 

A^iJ, 231 

¥****iu.if£ 

V 4 H»*hi- Agiuaitp K/Gl 
V+J^nn Vlb Plfi, jc. 

VirkiffuJu, 

Vairpdaim*, 14G, 177, idj. 
I'lViikrxrit-yixrTHtwra,, V rfi. 

— PiwfelESI^ *5£. 

99, 196. 1,7. 

VJJT^ ?*«*, I to* t»4, |i*. p f,J. 

■ 3 & 

Vij*jullUl*l*Jiwin p ijj. 

Va,t, p l„i Balhtaim. l+t. 177, 

V 3 jP&iin* p iga. 

Vllp.ll, iO> 

VaJJj (Vdirlnu), e,. 

vaii. 129 , 

V-a lid h 70). 

VAljaii SCM, jtch, oo*, 206. ac7, a to, 

JSfe be. (or Riveif. igtt,,». 
VaienEki, 354* 

Vlmi Devi r 

V 4 iia Kip*. 4, ji F roG, 107, im p :4 it 

* 4 *. * 4 * + T47. 
vwtnuR, 14H 
tnwJf Afifral/iaif, |ffi H 

hs,^ 

4 WtiA* 2516, 

Vardhiiiia* 1 KmpiK iyi t ijj. jtfo, 
101. iifl L 

Hun Vajdllitti. #* + ij p n 9h n* T 
J 3 ji * 49 , i St,m. 154 , iJSx 

■ 5 *< * 57 - i^Sp 'Jik cei, *&t, 
\}& t ( 15152 . tit, 11], z?7, 2jj h 

Htahliibui VirdlUM.isrr 

^1l»Jf..tllUlS VjftftoNjl, 1JJ. 

HJtjri V*nHun« (tmhet&T HiraJ, 
„ JSi 

HdiSVmhil tinier ol iliru) f 151. 
Vittodf i, niii. *« s 7™, £$ p (mj. 105, 
M7, lo, fncicK 

— RuwArth Sodaty* iu+ ioj (pot*). 


Varied (Vaieodrii j, 65. 

VartvtA, ®fi¥i (Afiuf^ A?- 
V^rnafl, Nlrdyaa* (Gene ralj, 166, 

VanniKinn), 173 {note). iv^ 

Hhillural VafTniiKujrJkr^v^t L 1. 
ShvAniila V&ttnl r 3^, 

Vitui |ranuly cff ff m 
Vmjia k c0 + 253. 

Vaaanu, t*?* 

VuhLuhi, a^6. 

tcjVSTjkdx!™, 114. 

Vain* W*. Nagcridn tilth* rf k r?u, 

-“- - £#rm> */ Stajitr 

**<!■;. mlflaic) p sjsi, t&* (oawj 

— — WUrfiSF i?/ fftwf&f Gatfer* rd*. 

— *V*Jjtn gj (now), t 4 $ 

(Dote), 

— E'igA** sA^m. 25 (flow). 

VfiiudtM, 117, 255. 

(Kin,* ar^rpcnl-ij. +J , 45. 47. 
198. 22a. 

Vlmtli *o h 10 ^ rig, afi?. 

Vaauima (EArlh), jj h 42. a^ r 
Vaij;-£f.itn* p 12&, 

Vatcohwaia 174. 

Vatnini, 48, 

Vj£uJ*h, L*w *f. ^yj (r»tcj, 

Wf/ffUljrtt StoOiU h n 7l 

Viyu (Wind god), * U , 434, 
t fibi. 3 , ta, iH, J07, ao®. iji, »4t 

Vdiu. 1 a r 12H. 

Vrri rhiredh^j, tt± 

vm>dtz, 436. 

Vkiyip^tL, 

Vjdyutpnbha. ali 

,,,! - 

— ijertB, *13, nft4, an. 

V™.yattagara, arft. 

V^*put, 93. 

210. 

Viknimddiiyp^ n,. idl^ jC^. 

lyt, igo, 

Vikfa(oipur. P i7J, 205, «14. 

yi mm, ^ 

Vinl^akj {r E a^nha) + rfro. 

VbAdh^Hilt^ its?. »*6, 

Vipaflfiyi^ 177. 

Vi P raJla.i s p.iS a 
Vu^^sdra, j^Ci, 

VplltJ, ti, Its b 

V(f7v*diandi2, rqn. 

Vl«dln VTvi (Jjf Eiiwl, IW F 
V ^Jhan (Ma-:lO. dodioi of SrtiW, 
15. lit. 
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FJ**fc«ri» i^tri p/ f 15, 1^ PftOLtj* IW 
adie (jj?*). 

VfoAi, 

VitJs*ali?iii, 177. 

VmJiii-iUsmi,, Zi^. 

Fix Awaits, in^c) 

Vi^iwingbhiU {ShlvaJ, 1JX 
VniiwirtiLs/a. iaf- 
Vidtwfjjftihm (ShivaJ, 8*, 

Vithwapifn, 177. 

Viahui Jfupi Sana* H4. 

V’»1s¥i uucmL j5J- 
VnhwEitiwjra (Sh,-*), ^ 

Viinu, 1¥ S II. an a£ fc ■»& 33 . ijf, ^ % 
tlJ. 15a h E44, lift, 150 (fit**). K* h 
17*, 177 (tw«| h iTT, *Ji. to* 

- .aftS'A’aafc s«* 

Fix** PrtJiw, itfi. 

Vfn 4 , Ttw, ay, 31, 41,95, tot. f*J. 1*1, 
147, 17* 17 *. » 9 J, 197 . 4 * 1 - 

Vtiddhihjfl* xoo„ 

V^hiLEf iti, ti 

Vfthabbjp- 43 :va^ fS&EviJ, Jig 
Vrtubha Hh^wibw^ :cr|. 

3 tu- 

Vml■ - K-Vva (tthxrtfti), i,l*.. 


W. 

WuliM, fc^idl, 

— /aum Ifkidim Cuff n/ 
ett.. TjS (nnl l |, 

*Ve|tFTii ItwJia, Iftt* JW 
Wt*Ur»?t» mfj, 

Wm 4 -j{« 4 . jj. *97. 

V, 

Vadai (Fi.HiiEfOflr, in. 

YkIuIh, * y \. 

Ydinavalkva SAM&ffii, aqg. 

Y*fUf Yidn r iGJ. 

Yama (Godot Ekilh:, jv, &J> S 4 , W. 

**1p sj** 5 *. 

KtHfl / 7 WtiM 4 W 
Vz^hiiirnij.ci, ifij, i&t. 

Yiala, ^54, 

Yc^tvhwjini., 114 

YT^Indrs rai. 

Vafinl, Yajtinii, igg, tgf* * 5 *. 

VoRii, EOT 
YOjftpSU, PJa 

Yttftmlfr*n. S. ij. 116, i if, rag. 

Yujja (Adi Uuddh 4 , 
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